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SDcn öorKcgcubcn ^@(i^lüffel" ju nuhicr niU 
tl^ciltocifcr Jßeuu^ung bcr OtteiibDtfffii^cu STOetl^obe 
öctfa^tcn Stnieitung jur ©tlcruung bcr cnglifd^cu 
@i|)ra(]^c, ül&ctgcl&e id^ bcrii jpuWifum in golge ^UU 
fdltig an mid^ ergangener Stnfforbernngen nnb l^ege 
ben aCBnnfd^, ba^ berfet&e inSl&efonbere bem Jßebnrf^ 
irfffe berjenigen entf^red^en möge, bie iiiifyt in bem 
f^atte ftnb, fii^ Ui bem ®el&raud^ meiner 3lnleitung 
ben Jßeiflanb eineS tiid^tigen fiel^rerS jn öerfö^affen. 
®ei 3JeröffentIi(]^nng eineS folgen Sdnifyci bringt 
fid^ freili(ä^ tool^I bie JBeforgnf^ anf, ba^ e8 trögen 
©(ä^ülem ein SKittel an bie J^anb giJt, ol^ne eigene 
9tnfirengung ju arl&eiten; ber erfal^rene Seigrer aier 
fennt bie Sil^igfeiten feiner BögKnge nnb toirb fte 
fo^er 9lrt jn pxüftn toiffen, ba^ ein SJli^^xanify 
fel^r balb jn S^age fommen mn^te* 3)enjenigen, 
toeld^e öon biefem SGBerfe ben, toenn ii^ fo fagen 
barf, legitimen ®ebxan^ maä)m, cxlanU iify mir 
nnr anjnemVfe^len, e8 nid^t al8 {Ratl^geJer öor ober 
Bei ber 3lr5eit, fonbern afö ßorrector na(]^ berfelJen 
jn l^emt^en* 

granffnrt a* 3)?., im Sannar 1850* 
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!• SfufgaBe* 

Have you the hat, sir?— Yes, sir, I have the hat.— 
Have you the stick, sir?— Yes, I have the stick.— Have 
y;ou the ribbon, madam?— Yes, madam, I have the 
nbboii.— Have you the paper, sir?— Yes, I have the 
paper.— Have you my hat?— Yes, I have your hat— 
Have you your glass?— I have my glass.— Have you 
your pen?— I have my pen.— Have you my bettle?- 
I have my bottle.— Which bottle have you?— I have 
your botüe.— Have you the pen ?— Which pen ?— Your 
pen.— Efeve you my ribbon, madam ?— I have your rib- 
bon.— Which ribbon have you, sir ?— I have my ribbon. 

2. Slufgabe. 

Have you the new glass?— I have the new glass.— 
ilave you the bad stick?— I have the bad stick.— I 
have the handsome new ribbon.— Have I yoursmall 
glass r — ^You have my handsome, small glass. — ^Haveyou 
not my large bottle?— I have not your large bottle; 
you have your large bettle.- Which stick have you? 
^^^l^J^J ^**le, old stick.— Have you the bad paper 
which I have?— I have not your bad paper, I have 
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my good, fine paper. — Whicli hat have I? — ^You have 
not your hat ; you have my new hat. — ^I do not see your 
ribbon. — ^Which ribbon do you see ? — ^I see your old 
ribbon. — ^Which book have you ? — ^You see, which book 
I have. — ^Do you see my new house ? — ^I see your new 
house ; I do not see your new house. — ^Do you see the 
book ? — ^Which book ? — ^I see the new book ; I donot see 
the old book. — ^Do you not see my larffe bottle ? — ^Which 
glass do you see? — I see the hanosome, little glass 
whieh you have. — ^Do I not ßee the fine, new hat whidi 
you have ? — You do not see my fine, new hat ; I see 
your ugly, old hat. — ^Which rib bon do you see ? — I see 
my ribbon ; I do not see your ribbon. — ^Which house do 
I see ? — ^You see my house ; you do not see your house, 
— ^Which stick dq^ I see ? — Have you my good paper ? 
— ^I have not your good paper. 

3* SlufgaJe. 

Do you see my steel pen?— I do not see your steel 
pen.— Whieh gold waten have you ? — I have your beau- 
tifiil little, gold watch. — Have I yoür silver knife? — 
You have my small silver knife. — ^Do not you see my 
leather boot? — I do not see it. — Have you the earthen 
pot? — I have not the earthen pot. — ^Which table have 
you? — ^I have thenewwooden table.— Have not you 
the old stone table? — ^I have not the old stone table; 
I do not see it. — I have the leather boot. — Have you 
my silk thread? — ^I have not your silkthread. — ^Wnich 
threadhave you? — I have my woolen (ober worsted) 
thread. — ^Doyou not see my silver fork?-r-No, I do not 
see it. — Have I your steel fotk? — ^Yes, you have it. — 
Whieh gold fork have you? — ^I have my gold fork. — 
Have you my little, leaden horse? — ^I have it not. — 
Whieh steel knife have I? — ^You have my steel knife. 
— No, I have it not. — ^Which book have you? — I have 
your book. — Have you your button ? — No, I have it 
not. — ^Doyou seemy handsome steel pen? — ^No, I do not 
see it. — Do you not see my paper? — ^No, I do not see it^ 
— ^Do you not see my glass bottle? — No, I do not seö 
«t. — Do you not see my large dog? — ^No, I do not see it 



4* StufgaBe* 

Have you a good book ? — ^I have a good book. — Havo 
not I a ßne, large dog and cat? — ^You have a small, 
ugly dog.— Have you a room and table? — ^I bave a 
small room and (a) large table. — Have you a good 
silver fork and kniie? — I have a small, gold fork and 
a large, gold knife- — ^What have you? — ^I have a gold 
watch and my silver knife. — ^What have I ? — ^You have 
an earthen pot. — ^What do you see? — I see anold table. — 
Have I not an ugly arm? — ^No, you have a handsome 
arm. — ^Havelnot alajrgejjot? — ^No, madara, youhav^ 
a pretty little foot. — ^Wnat have you? — ^I have a littlo 
(ober smaU) leg and an ugly foot. — ^Have not I an ex- 
cellent house and a large garden? — ^You have an ex- 
cellent garden and a smaU wooden house. — ^Have you a 
silkthread? — ^Yes, madam, I have a good silk, and an 
cid woolen thread. — ^Which stick and button have youif 
— I have my ivory stick and a metal button. — Have you 
an old book? — ^I nave an old book and yourbad paper. 
D o yo u see an ugly glass ? — ^I see an ugly glass bottle. — 
— ^Which house do you see? — I seeShousewhichyoi! 
do not see. — ^What do I see? — ^You see an old chair 
which I do not see. — ^Have you an old knife? — I have 
an old knife and a new fork. — ^Have you the new horse? 
— ^I have it. — Do you see an ugly cat? — ^No, I do not 
see it. — ^Do you see a large, old dog? — ^I do not see it; 
yes, I see it. 

5* Slufgal&e. 

Have you a good book? — ^No, I have none (ober not 
any\ — ^Have you a silver fork? — ^I have none (ober not 
any). — ^Have you a new chair? — ^No, I have none. — Have 
you no (ober have not you a) silver watch? — ^No, I have 
no (ober not a) silver watch. — ^You have not any? — No, 
I have none (ober not any). — Have you a wooden table 
and chair? — ^I have not a wooden table, but I have a 
wooden chair. — ^Which chair have you? — I have the 
chair which you see.-J do not see a chair (ober I see 
no chair).-~J2i> J^^ notsee any? — ^No, I do not see any. 
— ^What doyou see? — -I see, what my father has.— What 
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baa yoar father? — He hasa newbook. — Has he any good 
paper? — He has some. — Has your fiither a new norse? 
— He hoÄ no (ober not a) new norse, but he has a new 
dog. — ^Does your father see the goldwatch which I have? 
— He sees it. — Does he see the ivory stick which you 
have? — He does not see- it. — ^What does he see? — He 
sees what he has, but he does not see what you have. 
— What has your mother, madam? — ^My mother has a 
good daughter, madam. — ^Has your mother any good 
silk? — She has some.— JJave you any? — ^I have some. 
— ^Has the man a glass bottle? — The man has no bottle, 
but the woman has a bottle and glass. — ^What does the 
man see? — He sees a house. — ^What does the woman 
see? — She sees a garden. — Do you see the man and 
woman? — I see the man, but I do not see the woman. 

6. Slufgabe* 

Has your father any silver? — ^He has some. — ^What 
has the man? — ^He has some good paper. — ^Has your 
mother any good silk? — She has some. — ^Has the wo- 
man a husband? — ^Yes, the woman has a good hus- 
band and the husband has a handsome wife.— ^Has the 
man a sgn? — Yes , he has qjiß*, — Has he a daügßfer?=— 
He has nb daughter. — ^Has the woman a daughter? — 
Yes, she has a handsome daughter and an ugly son. — 
Has the son a wife? — ^Yes, the son has a young hand^ 
*^ome wife. — ^Does your son see my husband? — ^No, 
madam, he does not see your husband. — ^Does he see my 
daughter? — ^Yes, he sees your daughter. — ^Have you a 
sister? — ^Yes, I have a good sister and she has a good 
brother. — ^Have you a brother? — ^My sister has a bro- 
ther but I have none. — ^Does your sister see my new 
horse? — ^She sees it. — ^Does your brother see my dog? 
— He sees it.— J^es your wife see my daughter? — She 
sees your daugISer. — ^Does not your daughter see my 
wife? — My daughter sees your wife, but your wdfe does 
not see my daughter. — ^What does your aunt see? — 
She sees your usefdl book. — ^Does not your imcle see 
it? — ^He does not see it. — ^Has not your aunt a cat? — 
She has an old cat and a young dog. — Have not you 
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a gold watch? — ^I have none. — Has not your unde a 
woodeu arm? — He has not a wooden arm, out a wooden 
leg. — Do you see the wooden leg whicli my uncle has? 
— ^es, I see it. — ^Does he see the glass bottle, which I 
have? — ^Yes he sees it. — ^Have you any wool, madam?— 
Yes, I have some. 

Iß that man yonr brother? — ^Yes, madam, he is my 
brother. — ^Is that yonr honse? — No, madam, it is not my 
house. — What stick has yonr nncle? — He has a small, 
ivory stick. — ^What waten has yonr annt? — She has a 
good silverwatch. — ^What knife has vonr mother? — 
She has a penknife. — What silk is that? — It is mv good 
sük. — ^What chair is that? — It is a wooden chair. — 
What book have you? — I have a usefiil book. — Has 
your daughter no garden? — No, she has no garden. — 
What garden does your son see? — He sees your hand- 
some garden. — Are you my uncle? — ^Yes, i am your 
uncle. — ^What a be atUtifiiLwp man your aunt is! — ^Has 
she a handsome daughter? — She has no daughter. — ^Is 
that a usefiil book? — It is a useful book. — Is that a gold 
er a silver watch? — This is a silver watch.-- jW^^^* ^ 
smaU watch that isl — What excellent paper yoife father 
hasi — Do you see this little woman?— 1 see no little 
woman. ' ' 

8. SlufgaJc. 

Who has a stone table? — My little brother has one. 
— Who is a good boy ? — I am a good boy. — ^Who calls 
me? — ^My fiither calls you. — ^Who calls my mother? — 
My sister calls your mother. — ^Does my husband call 
my son? — ^Yes, he calls your son. — Wno has a florin? 
— ^I have one. — Who sees me? — I see you. — ^Do you 
call me or my brother? — ^I do not call von, but I call 
your brother. — ^Who calls the tailor? — My son calls the 
tarier. — ^Do you call the shoemaker? — I do not call the 
shoemaker, but I call the j einer. — Who has your watch? 
— The watchmaker has it. — Has the tailor your old cloth 
coat?— rNo, he has not it. — Have you a silver fork?— 
I havJ^ne. — Has your uncle a nandsome garden?— 

1* 
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IIo hAB one. — ^Who does not see my silk hat? — ^I see i!^ 
but my Bißter does not see it. — Do you not csJl th« 
joincr/-- No, my fether calls the joiner.-^ave not you 
a goodhusband, madam? — ^Yes, I have a good bnsband 
and ho has a good wife. — ^Do you see the florin which 
iny Hon has? — I see it. — ^Whose horse has yonr son? — 
llo has my horse. — ^Whose son is this little man? — ^He 
in my son. — ^Whose watch has the watchmaker?— :He 
hüH your gold watch. — ^Have you a sister?— ^have no 
Hinter and no brother, but my husband has a sister and 
(ti) brother. — What is this man? — ^He is a joiner.— 
Whoßo loinor is he? — He is my joiner. — ^Does your 
unclü call mo? — No, he does not call you, but he calls 
your brother and sister. — Whom do you call? — ^I call 
you. — Whom does your aunt call? — She calls her son. 
^Whom do you see ? — I see the old tailor. — ^Who has 
any good paper ? — My father has some. — ^Wh^lias any 
monoy ?— 1 nave some.-^Who has my penknife ? — ^My 
daughter has it. — Does my father see me ? — ^No, de does 
not Hco you. 

9* 2lufga6e. 

Ilave you my brother's paper? — ^I have it not, sir. — 
Who has it?— The poor man's sister has it. — Has your 
brother mv friend's gold watch? — He has it not. — ^Has 
ho the silver one? — He has neither the silVer watch 
nor the gold one. — Has he no watch ? — ^He has none. — 
Has your son my father's horse? — ^No, he has your 
uncle's horse. — Does your daughter see the ^handsome 
cfilgur of my new ribbon ? — She sees it. — ^Ooes my bro- 
the?s servant call me? — He calls you. — ^Does the bro- 
ther of my father's friend see me? — ^He sees you. — 
Whom does my uncle's friend call? — ^He caUs your cou- 
sin's servant. — ^Whose book have you? — I have your 
sister's book. — Has the jEriend of your mother's aunt a 
good Cook? — She has a good cook. — Is your father's 
firiend rieh? — ^No, he is not rieh. — ^Is he poor? — He is 
neither rieh nor poor. — ^Is your friend's aunt a rieh wo- 
man?--t-She is neither a ricn nor a poor woman. — Have 
you a ia^erman or a French servant? — ^I have neither a 
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Frenoh uor a German servant, Xhave an English one. 
* — ^Have you an Italian or a Dutch book? — I nave nei« 
ther an Italian nor a Dutch one. — ^Whose chair is this? 
— ^It is mylittle brother's chair. — ^Has your friend a new 
horse ? — fie has one. — ^WHcli knife liave you ? — I have 
the Steel one. — Whicli fork has your daughter? — She 
has the silver one. — ^Which man does the joiner call ? — 

He calls the taU one. — ^^^^^ ™^^^ ^^^ ^® ? — ^^^ li**^® 
one caUs vou.— J3' the litüe man right or the tall one? 
— ^The littie one is right but the tall one is wrong. — 
I^my sister right or wrong ? — ^Your sister is neithei 
right nor wrong, but your littie brother is wrong. — ^Does 
he call me ? — ^No, he does not call you he c^ls your 
brother. 

10. Slitfgalbe. 

What do yougiveme? — ^Igive you a florin. — ^Doyou 
give one to my feend's son? — ^I do not give him one. — 
Do you give anythinff to his brother? (ober Do you give 
his brother anythingr) — ^I give him something. — ^What 
does your uncle give to his son? — ^He gives mm a silver 
waten. — ^What does your aunt give (to) her daughter? 
—She gives her an Itahan book. — ^What does your 
friend give (to) his servant? — ^He gives him a new coat 
— -Does anybody give me a gold watch? — ^omebody 
(ober one) gives you one. — ^Who gives it me? — Your 
liither gives it you. — ^Does every father give his son a 
good book? — ^Every good father gives his good son a 
p'»od book. — ^Do you call the servant? — ^Idonot call 
'i:m. — ^Who does call him? — ^Your father calls him. — 
A\ ho sees the poor man? — ^Your brother sees him. — 
\Vio has my stick? — ^Your son has it. 

IL SlufgaBe. 

Does your mother call her servant?--She caUs her. — 
Does she call your sister? — She does not call her. — ^Doea 
your cousin give her sister a book ? — She gives her one. 
— Does she give her a German book? — ^No, she gives her 
an English one. — Do you give her the Frenoh book? — 
No, I do not give it to her. — ^Do you call your mother? 
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—I call her. — Does your brotlier sce yon? — He does not 
»ee me. — Whom does he see? — ^He sees my friend. — Does 
everybody give you anytliiiig? — ^Every one gives me 
Bomething. — Does every Dody see thebook, wbichlgive 
you? — Everybody does not see it. — Does anybody see 
it? — Somebody sees it. — ^Who sees it? — ^Your father sees 
it? — ^Does anybody call me? — Somebody (ober — one) 
calls you. — Do you call any one? — Icall nobody (ober i 
do not call anybody). — ^Yourfether calls some one. — ^Do 
you give any one (ober anjbody) a florin? — ^Igive some 
one (ober somebody) a flonn. — ^W bom (ober to whom) do 
you give one? — I give the poor woman one, (ober give 
one to the poor woman). 

12. Slufgate. 

Does nobody call my servant? — ^Not any body (ober 
nobody) calls nim. — ^Who calls me?— Not any one (no 
one ober nobody) calls you. — Do you not call anybody 
(ober — one)? — No, I do not call any one.— Do you see 
nobody (ober Do not you see any one ober body)? — ^No, 
I see nobody. — ^Does no one (ober body) (ober does not 
anybody) give this poor man anything? — ^Your firiend 
gives mm something. — ^What does he give him ? — ^He 
gives him a florin.— Do you see the florin which he 
gives him? — ^Yes, I see it. — ^Do you see the poor man 
whom (ober to whom) he gives a florin? — xes, I see 
him.— Do you see my friend who gives the poor man 
a florin?—! do not see him, but my wife sees him.— 
Do you give my son or my daughter a book (ober do 
you give a book to my son or my daughter)? — I give 
your son a French Dook, but your daughter I give 
nothing. — Everybody gives her something, do you not 
give her anything (ober do you give her notmng)? — 
I do not give her anything. — ^Who gives me a silk 
thread? — I give you one. — Am I right? — ^No, you are 
WTong. — Ja not my sister wrong?— No, she is right. — 
Has your father agoodtaüor? — -les, hehas one. — Have 
you eveiything (ober all)? — ^I have not all (ober every 
thing). — Does nobody (ober no one ober not anybody) give 
nie anything? — No, nobody (ober not anybody) gives 
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you anytliiiig. — ^Has tliat man a friend? — ^Yes, he has 
oi;^e. — Who is his firiend? — My fether is his Mend.— 
Has your sister no fiiend? — ^Yes, lier cousin is hei 
fiiend, — Have you a good cook, madam ? — Yes, madam, 
I have one. — Do you give her anYthing? — I giye her 
something. — Does she call you?— She caSs me. 

13. Slufgalbe. 

Is this man your fiiend?— No, he is not my fiiend.— 
Is he your enemy?-He is neiiher my friend nor my 
enemy.— Whose fiiend is he ?— He is my uncle's fiiend. 
— Of which unole? — ^He is the fiiend of my uncle whose 
horse I have. — ^Has the Frenchman muoh money ? — He 
has not much. — ^Does the Englishman give the poor 
Spaniard any money ?-He gives him some—Does he 

gve the Dutchman any? — He gives him nothing (ober 
e does not give him anything). — What does the rieh 
Italian give to your son? — He gives him an Italian book. 
— ^Does the Dutchman ^ve him also one (ober one too)? 
— ^Yes, he gives him a Dutch one. — Has the Frenchman 
a silk umbrella? — He has a very good one. — Which 
Italian does the Englishman call f — ^He calls the Italian 
whose son ha s yo ur book. — ^Does the Spaniard see the 
Dutchman? — WhichDutchman? — The httle man, whose 
ivory stick your son has. — ^Has your sister my pencü? — 
No, she has it not. — ^Who has it? — Nobody has it; have 
not you it? — ^I have no pencü. — Has the old Dutchman's 
fiiend much silk? — He has a great deal (ober very much). 
— ^Has the German much paper? — He has a great deal 
of paper. — Has the Italian any too (ober also any)? — 
No, he has not any. — Has the Englishman much gold 
and silver? — He has a good deal of gold, but very 
little silver.— Do you see the man whom I call? — I do 
not see him. — ^Do you see ^the friend of the old man, 
who sees you? — I see neitheranold man nor his fiiend. 
— ^Has this old man much money? — He has not much; 
he has very little, — Has the Italian any money? — The 
Italian has no (ober not any) money, but a great deal of 
silk. — Whathas the Spaniard? — The Spaniard has some 
leather andwool, but no money. — Has theDatchman any 
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paper? — ^The Dutchman has some paper; he lias soma 
cold and silver, but no (ober not any) wood. — Has he uo 
(ob<r not any) wood? — ^No, he has not any (ober none\ 
— Who is the Spaniard's friend? — The Englishman la 
his friend and theGerman also. — ^Have you any money? 
— I have not very mnch (ober not a great deal). — Does 
the Dutchman caU the Spaniard? — He calls him. — ^Does 
your father's friend call my aunt? — He does not call her. 
—Are you rieh? — ^I am not very rieh. — ^Am I right or 
wrong? — You are right. — Is your brother very tall? — 
Heis very tall. — Has this man atall wife? — ^No, he has 
a very httle one. — ^Who has much money? — ^Nobody has 
much. — ^Who has much paper? — ^Everybody has much. 
— ^Does anybody call me? — ^Not anybody (ober nobody) 
calls you; but somebody calls your brotner. — ^Is this 
paper good? — ^It is very good. 

Who praises my son? — ^I praise him. — ^Who praises 
my daugnter ? — My aunt praises her. — ^Does the French- 
man*praise me? — He praises you. — ^Does theEnglish- 
man's friend praise my little brother? — He praises him. — 
Does the Englishman praise the Spaniard? — ^He does not 
praise him ; but he praises the Itahan. — ^Whom does your 
mother praise?— She praises me.— Whose son does the 
Dutchman praise? — He praises his friend's son. — ^Whose 
daughter does the Frencnman praise? — ^He praises the 
Spaniard's daughter. — ^Does the Dutchman or the Ger- 
man praise me? — ^Neither the Dutchman nor the German 
praise you. — Why does not the Dutchman praise me? — 
Because he is your enemy, and the German does not 
praise you because he is not your friend. — ^Does the 
Italian praise the old Englishman's friend? — ^He does not 
praise him. — ^Why does he not praise him?— Because 
the old Englishman's friend is the good Italian's enemy. 
— Whom do you praise? — ^I praise everybody who ia 
good. — Does your broth er p raise my wine? — ^No, he 
does not praise it at all. — ^Wny does he not praise it? — 
Because it is very bad. — ^What do you give me? — I do 
not give you any thing at all (ober I give you nothing 
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at au). — Whj do yoa eive me nothing at all) ? — ^BeoaxuM 
I liave nothing at all. — 13ia,re youany good water? — 
I have no wäter at all. — ^Has "the poor man no bread? — 
He has none. — ^Has heno bread and meat at all? — He 
has neither bread nor meat. — Has he none at all? — ^No, 
he has none at all. — ^Have you any ? — ^Yes, I have some, 
but I have very little. 

15. 3tuföa]6e. 

Whom does your fether see? — ^He sees the English- 
man whose son gives the poor man a florin. — ^Does he 
see any body (ober any one\ eise? — ^No, he does not see 
any body (ober any one) eise, (ober he sees no one ober 
nobody eise). — ^Wnat do you give your (ober to your) 
daughter? — 1 eive her a \isefiil book. — ^Do you give her 
anything eise?— No, I do not give her anytmng eise 
(ober I give her nothing eise). — ^Do you also give one to 
cur son (ober do you also give your son one)? — I give 
im also a book, and my wife gives him one too. — 
What book does his mother give him? — She gives him 
an Italian one. — ^And what book do you give (to) your 
daughter? — ^I give her an English one. — ^Does any one 
(ober anybody) eise give her anything? — No, nobody eise 
(no one eise) gives her anytning. — Whom does your 
brother's servant call? — ^He calls a shoemaker. — ^What 
shoemaker does he call? — He calls the Englishman's 
shoemaker. — Do you see anything? — ^I see nothing (I 
do not see anything) at all. — Is not this a large hat r — 
Yes, • it is a very large one; have not you a ^ave you 
no) small one? — No, I have no other hat. — Has your 
son a /hat? — No, he has not a (no) hat at all, but his 
Cousin has a very beautifal (ober handsome) one, a silk 
one. — Whose fiiend is this little man ? — He is my friend ; 
is he not your fiiend too (ober also, ober is he not also your 
friend)? — ^No, he is not my fiiend, because I give him 
nothing (ober do not give mm anything). — Are you his 
enemy f — I am nobody's (no one's — not any one's ober 
body^) enemy, I am everjbody's (ober every one's) 
fiiend; but I do not give him anything (give nim no- 
thing) because_I have nothing (not anything). — Do you 
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S'vo any money to my husband's brother(iny liusband's 
•oihcr any money)? — ^No, madam, I do not give hhn 
any (I give him none). — Whj do you not give him any 
(ober wny do you give him none)? — ^Because he doea 
not give mo any (because he gives me none).— Why 
do you call me? — Because I do not see you. — ^Why do 
you give me this bad paper? — ^Because I have no 
other. — Ilas your friend any other? — ^Yes, he has some 
other. — Ilave you another book? — I have another 
IVench one. — Is this a French one? — No, it is a Dutch 
ono. — Wbich wine does your fiiend, the Englishman, 
praise?— Ho praises the Spaniard's wine. — ^Does your 
unclo praise this wine or that? — He praises neither this 
nor that (he does not praise either this or that); neither 
the one nor the other. 

16. Stufgatc. 

Do you give your son any meat and wine? — ^I give 
bim some meat, but no (not any) wine. — Is your wine 
not (is not your wine) good? — ^x es, my wine is good, 
but watcr is also good (is good tooV — Do you give your 
Hcrvant a ooat? — -I give him. an ola coat and a new hat. 
— Ilas this (that) man a fine (handsome) horse? — ^No, 
hö has an ugly one. — ^Has the poor man any wood?— 
No, he has none (ober not any) at all. — w hy has he 
none? — Because no one (nobody) gives him any. — Do 
you see the man who has my dog r — I see him. — ^Do you 
see the woman who has my old ribbon? — ^I do not. see 
her. — Do you see the dog whioh this man has? — I see 
it. — ^Do you call the Frenchman who has your sük um- 
brella? — I call him. — Do you give me the stone table 
which the Frenchman has ? — I give it you. — ^Which man 
do you call? — I call no (I do not call any) man at all, 
I call a boy. — Which dog do you call? — I call the dog 
which this little man has. — Which book have you?- 
I have the book of the man who has my new horse. — 
Whose horse is this? — ^It is the new horse of the French- 
man whose friend has a handsome (a fine) house. — Have 
you much good paper? — Ihave a good deal (ober much. 
—Has your sister any good silk? — She has some very 
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eood.— Has your &ther mach sood lead? — ^HeliasBonM 
?Sy good, b^t not much. 

17. 3tuf8a6e. 

Whose book is tHs ? — ^It is mine. — Whose watch have 
you ? — I have mine. — ^Whose dog does your servant call? 
— He calls mine.^— Whicli pen do you give your sister? 
— I give her mine. — ^Do you give this coat to your bro- 
ther's servant? — ^No, I give it tomine. — ^Have vouyour 
brush or mine ? — ^I have yours. — Do you call my ser- 
vant or yours ? — I call yours. — Have you a French book 
or an English one ? — ^Mine is an Engush one, but yours 
is a French one. — Do you seil your garden ? — ^I do not 
seil it. — ^Does theFrenchman sellhis horse? — He sells 
it ; he does not seil it — ^Does the Englishman seil the 
Italian's silk (the silk of the Italian)? — ^He sells it; he 
does not seil it. — ^What does this man seil? — This man 
sells paper, leather and wood. — ^What does that man 

seil? — ^He sells steel, lead, also wool and sük ^Does he 

seil much ? — The one sells very little, but the other sells 
agreat deal.-*-Does he also sellivoiy? — ^He sells ex- 
cellent ivory. — Who sells me a good chair ? — The joiner 
sells you one. — Whom (to whom) does the Spaniard seil 
his wine? — ^He sells it to the Englishman and German. 
— Have you money enough ? — ^I have not money enough. 
Who has enough? — ^No one (nobody) has enough. — Is 
this pen good enough? — ^It is good enough. — Has your 
daughter silk enough ? — She has enough. — Is this potato 
large enough? — ^It is large enough. 

la Slufgafee. 

Does your father give you meat enough? — He does 
not give me enough^ — ^Where is your siik, madam? — 
My sük is in my box; where is yotlrs? — It is where 
yours is. — ^Do you not see it? — I see mine, but notyours. — 
Where is my penknife ? — Here it is. — Where is my hat? 
— There it is. — ^Where is my father?— He is here. — 
Where is the Spaniard? — He is where the Englishman 
is. — ^Where is my snuffbox? — That man has it.— Where 
is my book? — There it is. — ^Is not this my#laiife? — No^ 
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this ia mine, yours is there. — ^Who is thifl young lady 7 
— She is the siater of the ricli Italian (ober she is the 
rieh Italian's sister).— Has not she a very handsome arm 
and small foot? — She has a handsome arm, butnot a 
very small foot. — ^Is your mother also here (ober is your 
mother here too) ? — ^No, she is not here. — Whose house 
is this? — ^It is my mother and her sister's house. — 
Whose garden is that (ober this) ? — It is my annt and 
uncle's garden. — ^Whose servant areyou? — ^I am the 
Spaniard and Italian's servant, sir. — Why does this man 
seil the Cook an umbrella? — ^The man sells her one, 
because she has none. — ^Why does the cook give the man 
any money ? — She gives him some money, because he 
seUö her an umbreUa. — Is the man right ? — ^He is right. — 
Is the cook wrong? — No, she is not wrong at all. — 
Does the cook praiso the umbrella? — ^No, she does not 
praise it at all, because it is not a good one at all. — ^Does 
this old man give anything to anvbody (ober give any- 
body anything) ? — ^He gives notning to anybody (ober 
nobody anything;, ober he does not give anybody sm^- 
thing, ober anything to anybody, ober any one ; * he is 
a very rieh and very bad man too. 

19. Slufgate. 

When does your father come ? — ^He comes to-morrow. 
— Doesyour uncle come tordav ? — No, he comes to-mor- 
row. — l5oes the Englishman s sister often come (ober 
come often) to yours? — She ofi;en comes (ober comes 
often) to ner. — When does she come to her?— She 
comes to her in the evening. — Does my uncle come often 
to your father? — ^Yes, he comes often (ober he often 
comes) in the evening. — When do you come to my bro- 

* Da§ not anybody unb nobody, not any one unb no one, ibtn fo any 
body ober any one, some body unb Bome one, alfo one unb body im ^tt' 
gemeinen gani glei^Bebeutenb ftnb^ ijlt bem Sernenben {e^t lt)tnländltc]^ 
befannt ; ti toirb bal^er ferner nur eine »on ben 5lu^brudf^tt)eifen in bem 
©(ijjltiffel anflefül^rt »erben. 3« bemerfen i^ jebocfi, bag toenn auf 3 e- 
m a n b ober 91 1 e m a n b bie 3)rä|)ojition » o n folgt, nur one unb 
nidjitbody gebrandet toerben barf, alö: 9ltemanb ober Äeiner 
S)On ben ^ebienten no one (ober not any one) of the servants ; 
Semanb ober (Siner )> o n ben beuten some one (ober any one) of the 
people; Je uac^bem any ober some gebraudjit toerben mviij. 
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ther?—! come either tliis moming or this evening. — 
Does tlie French lady come to yoiir motherto-day?— 
Slie comes either to-day or to-morrow. — Wlien do you 
expect your new servant? — I expect him to-day. — ^Do 
yoTiexpect me this evening? — I expect you this morn- 
dng and this evening.« — Wliom does your uncle expect 
t]iis evening? — He expectssomebodytliis moming; he 
does not expect anybody this evening. — ^Do you expect 
the Italian or the Spaniard this evening i— I do not ex- 
pect either the one or the other (I expect neither — 
nor — ). — ^Does your aunt expect her new cook to-day ? 
— She expects her either to-day ortomorrow. — Who 
expecte me tMs moming, you or your brother?-My 
brother expects you. — Have you your new hat already ? 
— I have not it yet. — ^When do you expect it? — I ex- 
pect it to-morrow. — Has your brother his new coat al- 
ready? — ^He has not it yet; he expects it this evening. 
— ^Does the German already call the Spaniard (ober does 
the German call the Spamard already)? — He does not 
caU him yet (he does not yet call him). — ^Is your father 
already here? — ^He is not yet here (ober not here yet). — 
When does he come? — My mother expects hitn either 
this evening or to-morrow. 

20. 3tufga6c. 

Does your little brother work already? — He works 
already. — ^Does your father ever work in the evening? 
— He nev eWorks in the evening. — ^When does he work? 
— He works almost eveiy moming. — ^Do you also work 
every moming? — Iwork every morning and (everv) 
evening. — ^When does the Dutchman come to your la- 
ther ? — ^He comes every day. — ^Does theEnglishman ever 
work in the night ? — He never works in the night. — 
Have you salt enough ? — I have not enough.— Has the 
little boy meat enough ? — ^He has not yet enough. — ^Do 
you ever give your little daughter any wine ? — I never 
give her any. — ^Does the Frenchman often praise the 
Spaniard? — ^He praises him very often now. — Does the 
German ever praise the Djitchman ? — He never praises 
him. — ^Do you ever see the Irishman ?: — I see him al« 
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mo8t erory day. — ^Does your fkther call vou eveiy morn* 
ing? — Ile now calls me very seldom (ober lie very set 
dorn callfl mo nowV— Am I not (am not I) often nght ? 
— You aro very seldom right. — Jk my good mother ever 
wrong? — She is almost never wrong.-— When is the 
Froncnman wrong ? — ^When he is not right » 

21. Slufgate. 

DocB this man often give his wife anything (ober give 
any thing to his wife^ ? — ^He reTy often gives her some- 
thmg,— What docs ne give her? — He gives her either a 
now Ufloful book, or a Deautiful silk ribbon, — ^Does the 
woman also often give her hnsband anything? — She 
never gives him anything. — ^Do you work much now ? — 
No, I work very little now (ober at present). — ^Hüive you 
no other wine (Have not you any other wme) ? — ^I liave 
somo other French wine. — ^Do you give me (Will you 
give me) a new book this moming ?— I (shall) give you 
ono this moming or this evening. — ^Do you also give one 
to my sistcr? — No, to your sister I give none. — ^Why do 
not you give h^r one too? — Because I have only one. — 
What does this man seil? — He now seUs almost nothing 
at all. — ^Is not this a new snuffbox? — Yes, it is new. — 
You have a new box almost every day. — ^No, not evenr 
day. — ^Who calls me? — The Frenchman caUs you. — Ke 
calls very often. — Where is he? — ^He isthere. — ^Why 
have you mypen, and not yours? — Because your sister 
has minc. — lias the Spamard much money? — Hehas 
almost (nearly) none at all. — Has the Italian much wine? 
— He has none at all. — ^Do you see me? — ^I see you. — 
Does your father see me ? — ^He sees you also (tocA. — 
Does your sister ever see mine? — She sees her very often. 

22. 3tufga]&e. ' 

Has he one pencil or two ? — He has one. — ^Has your 
brother one fnend or two? — ^He has two very good 
friends. — Do you see one dog or two ? — ^I see three dogs. 
— Have you one dog or two ? — I have three dogs;— 
Have you two tables or three? — I have three. — ^Has 
your uncle three rooms or four ?r— He has neither three 
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rooms nor four. — How many rooms has he? — ^Hehaa 
tvroTOoms. — ILaia your room one dooror two? — ^Ithas 
two doors. — ^Do you give your son two florins (do you 
give two florins to your son) ?— I give my son four flo- 
rins and my danghter three. — ^Do you expeet two friends 
orthree tms evening? — I expeet four. — Does yourfa- 
thersell bis four horses? — He sells only two. — ^Hastlie 
door of your bedroom one lock or two? — It has two 
locks.— How many servants has your uncle ? — He has 
onljMfcwo. — How many horses has the Italian? — The 
Italian has only one, but the Frenchman has three. — ^Do 
you expeet much money to-day ? — ^I do not expeet much. 
— ^Does vour brother expeet any? — ^He expects also 
very little. — Do you give your son many jpens ? — I give 
Imnmany. — ^Does your aunt give her daughter much 
meat ? — She does not give her much, she gives her very 
little. — ^Does the Dutchman give the poor man any thing ? 
— ^He gives him much water and much bread^but he 
does not give him many florins. — Does the Englishman 
seil horses ? — ^He sells many. — ^Has the lady many beds? 
-She has not many.^Do your friends pkise tte Eng- 
lishman's beds ? — ^They praise them. — Do the servants 
call your brothers? — They call them. — ^Do your bro- 
thers servants (do the servants of your brothers) seU the 
coats which your brothers give them ? — They do not seil 
them. 

23. SlufgaBc. 

Do the Spaniards seil the Englishman's horses? — 
They seil them. — ^Do they really seil them ? — ^Yes, sir, 
th^ reaUy seil them. — ^Why do they seU them ?— Be- 
cause they have no (not any) money. — Have the Ita- 
hans much money ? — They have not much ; they have 
onl7 four florins. — ^How much wine have your uncles? 
— They have very much. — ^Do they seil their wines ? — 
They seil them.— To whom do they seil them ? — They 
seil them to the Germans. — Have the Dutchmen much 
silk ? — ^They have no sük. — ^Have they many horses ? — 
Th,ey have no horses. — Is your horse big (oberlarge) or 
litüe? — It is httle. — ^Are your brothers' horses large? 
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They are very large. — Have yourbrotliersmany liouses? 
No, they have not many. — ^How many have they? — 
They have only three. — Do they seil them ? — They do 
not seil them. — How large is your jfriend's garden ? — 
It is very large. — How mnch money do you give (to) 
my sister ?— To your sister I give none at all. — Have 
your sisters many steel pens ? — They have not many, 
Ihey have each only three (ober only three each). — Has 
your cousin two large umbrellas ? — She has two, but 
they are very small. 

24. Slufgate. 

Do you see my brothers' beautiful dogs ? — I see them, 
how many have they ? — They have not many ; one has 
two and each of the others has three. — ^Where are my fa- 
ther's hats ? — ^They are here. — I do not see them.—Do 
not you see them (do you not see them) ? — I see them. 
— ^Do the Frenchman's sons seil ivory sticks ? — No,they 
seil none .(do not seil any), but they seil metal buttons, 
glass bottles, sük hats and very fine little gold watches. 
—Are your tables of wood or stone? — They are of wood. 
— Are your bedrooms lärge? — No, they are very small. 
— ^Has your hatter much money? — ^He has not much 
money, Dut he has many hats. — ^Do my uncle's friends 
praise your horses ? — They praise them, because they 
are very handsome and good. — ^Do they praise mjwines? 
— ^The one praises them, the other does not praise them. 
Do all fathers give their sons any useful books ? — ^No, 
not every father giyes his son a useful book, but many 
give them paper, pens and pencils.-^Are the pencils 
good which the man sells you? — ^They are good iand 
bad; many are very good. — ^Does this man give each of 
his friends' sons anything (ober give anything to each oi 
his friends' sons)? — He gives them something, if they 
are good. — ^Why do these ladies give their cooks no 
meatfwhy do not these ladies give their cooks any meat)? 
— ^Because they have already very much meat, they 
have meat enough. — ^Has the Engushman many dogs? 
— ^No, he has not many dogs; he has only one, but itis 
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ney ?— He gives his fidends and his enemies some. 

Has not your uncle a very beautiful house? — ^Ile haa 
three veiy fine, large touses. — ^How many brotliers and 
sisters have yonr two friends, the Italians ? — One has 
no brothers at all and three sisters; the other has no 
sisters and four brothers. — ^Are they here? — ^No, thc^ 
are not here; they expect them either to-night (this 
evening^ or to-morrow. — ^Do the ladies call me ? — ^Yes, 
they call you. — Which man doyou see? — ^I see the man 
who sells you the good steel pens. — ^Do you see nobody 
eise (do not you see anybody eise) ? — I do not see any- 
body eise. — Is this your old hat? — ^No, it is my new 
one. — ^Who praises me ? — ^Nobody praises you^ but tho 
Englishman praises your brothers. — ^Are you this young 
man's father r — I am not his father, but ms uncle. — ^Are 
you a friend ofthese young ladies? — ^I am not a friend 
of one of them, but of the two others. — ^Are you this old 
man's wife? — I am not his wife, but his daughter. — 
What are you, sir? — ^I am a watchmaker. — ^Isyourbro- 
ther also a watchmaker? — ^I have two brothers, one is 
a joiner and the other a tailor. — ^Whose boots are here? 
— My boots are here and yours are there. — ^Whose bro- 
ther are you ? — I am the brother of that young lady 
whom you see there. — ^Have you only one sister? — I 
have only one sister, but she has three brothers. — Are 
the French books good which the man sells you ? — 
They are very good. — ^Has he no English books?' — He 
has some, but he does not seil them. — ^How many gold 
watches have you? — I have three. — Have you also any 
silver watches? — I have none (ober not any). — Eeally 
not? — ^No, r eally (indeed), I have not a (no) silver 
watch now. — When does the old Irishman come? — He 
does not come often, but his brother comes every morn- 
ing and evening. — ^Isthelittle woman whom I see there, 
the old Frenchman's wife ?-=-No, she is his wife's sister. 
— Is the man whom you call, this tall, ugly woman's 
husband? — No, he is not her husband, he is only her 
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servant — ^Do you give me this potato ? — ^Yes, I give it 
you (ober to you). 

26* Slufgalbe. 

,How many boys have you, sir? — ^Ihavefive. — ^Has 
your brother many boys ?— ^e has none at all, the poor 
man bas seven girls. — ^How many boys bas your sisier ? 
— Sbe bas a boy and (a) gu:l. — ^Are tbose boys your 
sons ?—^hej are not all of tbem mv sons; tbe four ütüe 
boys aremine. — ^Wbo bas my key ? — ^Your servant bas 
it.-7-Wbere are your keys ? — My servant has tbem. — 
Have you many keys r— r^Jj^, I bave a great many 
key^ ; 1 bave six. — ^Does tne man seil many potatoes ? 
— ^e sells a good (a great) manv. — ^Does your friend 
selTtbese sbips or tbose ? — He'^eus neitber tbese nor 
tbose (be does not seil eitber tbese or tbose). — ^Wbieb 
sbips does be seil ? — ^He sells no sbips at all ; be sells 
locks, keys, cbairs and glasses, but no sbips. — ^Does be 
seil anytbing eise ?— No, be does not seU anytbing eise. 
— ^Wbicb are tbe negroes oftbat sbip, tbese or tbose ? — 
Neitber tbese negroes nor tbose are the negroes of tbat 
sbip. — How many potatoes do you give to each of tbese 
boys ? — To tbis little boy I give only five ; but to eacb 
of tbose three tall (ober big) boys I give seven or eigbt 
potatoes.— ^0 you also give tbem any bread ?— jl give 
tbem also some bread, meat and wine. 

27. Slufgatc. 

Do you often give tbese eight little girl» any meat er 
wine ?— 1^ never give tbem eitber any meat or wine. 
—Does your little friend, the Prenchman, often come 
to you in the evening? — He never comes to me 
eitber in the moming or evening.— To whom does 
he come ? — He comes to my brother every day. — ^Does 
the French lady praise your daughters and nieces ? — 
Sbe never praises eitber tbese or tbose. — ^Whom does 
sbe praise r— Sbe j)raises my brotber's boys, but sbe does 
not praise eitber bis daughters or mine (but sbe praises 
~neither bis daughters nor mine). — ^What forks do you 
give me ? — ^I give you some steel ones. — ^Do you not 
give tbese boys any other pens ? — I do not give tbem 
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any others. — ^Do you see these pretty yoüng ladies ?— 
Yes, I see them. — Who are they ? — They are that Httle 
man's sisters. — How many young ladies do you expect 
this evening ? — I expect nine or ten. — Do you also ex- 

Eect any little boys ? — Yes, I expect eight, nine or ten 
oys. — Do you see this little fly ? — I see it. — Have you 
many flies?— ^e have a-great many flies. — Has your 
uncle many servants ? — He has a gi'eat many, for he has 
ten. These two negroes are his servants ; he has a 
Frenchman, one English and three German servants, 
an Italian and two Spaniards. — Which of these nine 
books do you give me ?-Tt give you none at all öf 
these, but Igive you seven ormose books, for these I give 
to your cousin. — Do these fathers praise their sons ?— 
They do not praise them, for they do not work. — ^Where 
does the Frenchman seil his horses ? — Hesellsthemhere. 
— Does he seil nine horses or ten ? — He sells only eight. 
— ^Has he only these eight horses ? — No, he has seven 
others. — ^Are these little girls' fathers rieh? — No, they are 
very poor. — Do these hatmakers seil many hats ? — One 
sells many, for his hats are good, but the four others do 
not seil many, for they have no (not any) good hats. 

28. Stufgate. 

Do you know me sir ? — ^No, I do not know you. — 
Does your brother know this gentleman ? — He knows 
him.— Do your sisters know these handsomei young 
ladies ? — They do not know them. — ^Does your mother 
know this young man ? — She does not know him. — ^Does 
your father know my brothers ? — He knows one of your 
brothers ; the two other he does not know. — ^Does this 
Frenchman know that Englishman ? — ^He knows him. — • 
Which ofthose fo\ir boys does your brother know? — 
The two little ones he knows ; the tall ones he does 
not know. — ^What a handsome lady that is ! Do you 
know her ? — ^I do not know her, but my aunt knows her. 
—Which aunt, your father's or your mother's sister ? — 
My father's sister knows her. — Do these five boys know 
US? — They do not know us. — Do these young girls 
know OUT sister ? — They know her. — Do you know who 
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know where my hat is ? — ^He does not know (it). — Does 
your mother know who this woman is ? — Slie knows it 
— Do you know where my keys are ? — I do not know 
but my brother knows. — W ho knows where my pens 
are ? — These boys know it. — Who does not know how 
good my mother is ? — ^E very one (everybody) knows it 
— What does my son know ? — He knows nothing at alL 
— ^Do€Js my daughter know anjrthing ? — She does not 
know much, but she knows more than her brother. — ^Do 

irou know whose horses my brothers have ? — ^I do not 
:now (it). — ^Do vonr sisters know when your aunt ex- 
pects our imcle r — Our sisters do not know (it), but our 
Cousins know. — ^Do you know my dog ? — ^I know it. — 
Does your son know mine?— He knows him. — ^Do you 
know my cousin? — ^I really do not know (I do not know 
indeed), whether fif ) I know her. — ^Do your brothers 
know our fathersr They do not know ifthey know 
them. — Do you know more Spaniards than Itaüans ?— < 
I do not know if I know more of these than of those. — 
Do your brothers know these or those hidies ? — I do 
not tnow ifthey know these or those, but I know that I 
know neither these nor those (ober do not know either 
— or— ). 

29. Slufgate. 

Have you more chairs in your room than I have in 
mine ? — ^I have more in mine than you have in yours ; 
fbr I have twelve and you have only eleven. — ^How 
many horses has your uncle more than the EngHshman ? 
— ^He has three more than the Englishman has ; for he 
has eleven and the Englishman has only eight. — Does 
your father praise me more than my brother ? — He prai- 
ses your brother more than he praises you. — Has your 
friend any horses ? — Yes, he has several.— Has he more 
of them than mine? — ^I do not know how many yours 
has. — What leaf is this ? — It is a small leaf of the large 
tree in my uncle's garden. — What glässes does the man 
seil ? — He sells several. — How many houses has yoiu 
ftiend's brother ? — I do not know how many he has ; but 
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I know he has several houses Ksa your servant anj 

brushes? — ^Yes, he has several. — ^How many bookshav« 
yoiirsons ? — ^I do notknow indeed, how many they have ; 
they have each of them several English, French, Grennan, 
Italian and Dutch books. — Does this rieh man give those 
poor boys anything ? — He does not give to all, but he 
gives sometmng to several of them. — ^Who gives them 
more, my fether or yours ?— Mine gives them more than 
yonrs, for mine gives each two florins and yoiiUs gives 
each only one. 

30. StufgaBe- 

Which of these boys works more, the tall one or the 
little one? — The big one works more than the little one. 
— ^Do you see more trees than I ? — ^I do not know how 
many trees you see. — ^How many beds have you in your 
bedrooms ? — ^We have two be<!s in each of our three 
bedrooms. — ^Does my sister work more than yours ? — 
She works more than mine, but she does not work more 
than our cousin. — Does your cousin work so much ? — 
Yes, she works every day, either in the moming or (in 
the) evening.—Has the Spaniard more gold than the 
Italian ? — He has more horses, but not more gold than 
the Italian. — ^Has the French gentleman eleven servanta 
or twelve? — He has neither eleven nor twelve. — 
How many has he? — I do not know if he has eight or 
nine, but I know he has no more than nine. — Does 
this man know where my hat is ? — ^No, this man does not . 
know it, but that man knows. — ^Why does that lady 
praise me ? — ^Because she does notknow you. — ^Does any- 
bodv eise praise me ? — ^No, nobody eise praises you, for 
all these ladies know you. — ^Are these ladies my enemies ? 
— They are neither your enemies nor your friends. — 
Are these French books? — ^No, they are English ones. 
— Does this man seil good umbreUas? — No, he sells 
very bad ones. — ^Are these gold or silver snuff boxes ? — 
They are gold ones. — Have you only gold ones ? — No, 
I have also some silver ones. — ^Who is right? — ^Nobody 
isright. — Whyiseverybody wxong? — Because nobody 
is right, — Is any one right ? — ^Yes, somebody is right ; I 
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know one whois riglit. — Is yoitr sister right? — She id 
also right, they are all right. — ^That is right ; now, we have 
cnough of right and wrong. — ^No, not yet ; is not one 
right, if the other is wrong ? — Yes, you are right. 

SU Olufgafte. 

Do the Frenchmen come with their horses ? — ^No, but 
the Englishmen come with their horses and dogs. — Do 
you see the six men in that garden ? — No, I see only 
five men. — Have you a good knife ? — I have only good 
knives, and no bad ones at all. — Have you any gold 
knives ? — I have neither gold nor silver ones ; I have 
only steel knives. — How many leaves are in your French 
book ? — I do not know ; how many are in yours ? — ^In 
minc are more leaves than in that of my brother. — Do you 
see those men with their wives ? — I see many men and 
women, but I do not know if these women are the men's 
wives. — Has the woman a child ? — She has more children 
than one. — How many children has she ? — She has three 
children. — ^Do you see that little mouse ? — ^I see it. — 
Have you many mice in yourhouse? — ^We have a 
great many mice in our house. — ^Has the poor man a 
sheep ? — The man is not poor, he has ten sneep and an 
ox. — Has he as many oxen as your servant's mther ? — 
He has not so many ; for he has fifteen sheep and 
twelve oxen. — Do you see the deer in that garden ? — ^I 
see them. — How many deer do you see ? — I see more 
than twenty. — ^Does the man seil these deer ? — ^He sells 
them, but his brother does not seil his. — ^What tooth is 
this? — It is a deer's tooth (a tooth of a deer). — How 
many teeth has your little child, madam? — ^It (he ober 
she) has already four teeth. — ^Has your little son already 
as many teeth as mine? — ^He has more; he has six 
teeth. — ^Have these poor people many children ? — They 
have a great many children and not much bread. 

32. Sliifgafte. 

Do you know these people? — I do not know them, 
but my father knows them. — Are they poor people? — 
They are very poor people, for they have neitlier wood. 
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nor bread, nor meat. — ^Havo tlie Spanisli sheep as good 
wool as tlie Italian?— The wool of the Italian slieep iß 
not so good as tliat of the Spanish. — Is the wool of the 
Gennan sheep as good as that of the Spanish sheep? — 
Many species of German sheep have äs good wool as 
the Spanish sheep. — Have these three Germans as many 
horses as the three Enfflishmen? — The three Germans 
have not so many as the Englishmen, but they have 
as many as the five Frenchmen, whom your father 
knows. — ^Have the Dutch as much silk as the Italians ? 
— They have not so much silk. — Are the Spaniards as 
rieh as the Italians and Dutchmen ? — They are as rieh 
as the Italians, but they have not so much money as 
the Dutchmen. — Does your aunt praise me as often as 
youruncle? — ^My aimt does not praise you so often as 
my uncle.^ — ^Does your mother expect as many gentle 
men as ladies, and as many boys as girls, this evening? 
— She expeets as many gentlemen as ladies, but shß 
does not expect so many boys as girls. — ^In which houses 
are more flies, in those of the Frenchmen or in those 
of the Englishmen ? — In the houses of the Englishmen 
are as many as in those of the Frenchmen. — In which 
gardens are more trees, in mine or in yours ? — In my 
gardens are as many trees as in yours. — Whose ribbons 
are äs fine as my cousin's (as those of my cousin) ? — 
My sister's ribbons are as fine as your cousm's. — ^Whose 
house is as large as that of my imcle? — My uncle's 
house is as large as that of yours. — ^Why has not your 
boy so many books as mine ? — Because I do not give 
hirn so many. — ^Why does your brother give his boys 
more pencils than you give yours? — Because he has 
more pencils than I have, and not so many boys. — Is 
the wine_which the Frenchman sells, as good as that 
which the Spaniard sells ? — ^It is not so good. 

33. giufgate. 

What people are these? — Which people? — The 
people whom I see in your garden. — Two are French- 
men and the three others are Spaniards. — ^Does your 
Äunt expect many people to-day ? — She does not expect 
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many pcople, but my motlier expects many. — Howmany 
pcröons does your mother expect? — She expects thir- 
t(;on or fourtccn. — ^Is yoiirfiriend's aiinta good woman? 
— Sho is a very good woman and her hnsband is also a 
vcry good man ; they are very good people. — ^Do these 
good persona give mucli to poor people? — ^They give 
ft great dcal to poor people. — ^Are yonr people liere? — 
No, my people are notyethere. — ^ßoyougive anything 
to these people ? — ^I give them somethmg. — Do yon give 
these people mnch money ? — ^I give them as mnch as I 
have. — What do these people sive the children in yonr 
gardcn ? — Thejr cive each of the boys eight dice, and 
to cacli of the girls they give four. — ^Ldl whichbooks are 
moro Icavcs, in yours or in those of yonr cousin ? — In 
Tny books are more, for one has thirty and the other 
oighty. and in the three books of my cousin {cbtt in my 
cousin^s three books) are only fonrteenin one and forty 
in each of the others. 

34. OlufgaJe. 

Docs the Englishman give the three poor boys any- 
thing? — IIo gives each a penny. — ^Does the Englisn- 
woman give the little children any money ? — She gives 
each of them flve pennies. — ^How many pence English 
money are in a jflorin? — Twenty pence are a florin, forty 
pence are two, sixty are three florins and fonr florins 
are eighty pence. — ^How much is seven and six ? — Seven 
and six are as much as nine and four: thirteen. — How 
much is fourteen more than five ? — ^As much as thir- 
teen are more than four. — ^Which is more, my little boy, 
cighteen or sixteen ? — ^Eighteen are two more than six- 
tecn. — ^Do you also know how much twenty are more 
than seventeen? — ^Yes, indeed, I know; twenty are 
three more than seventeen. — Are not forty and twenty 
as much as thirty, eighteen and twelve ? — ^Yes, one is 
as much as the other. — ^Which has more feet, a horse 
or a goose? — A horse has more feet than a goose, for 
horses have four feet and geese only two. — A deer and 
a sheep have each four feet: how many feet have seven 
deer and eight sheep ? — ^As many feet as thirteen sheep 
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and two deer : sixty . — Here are three women, of whom 
one has one child, and the two others have each foux 
children : how many children have the three women ?— 
The three women nave nine children. — ^Do you give 
your Cook a handkerchie^ madam ? — I give each of my 
Cooks two handkerchiefs. — ^Do you give your danghter 
a muff? — ^I give my daughter and my niece a muff 
each. — Do you know who sells good muffs ? — ^My son's 
fidend sells veiy good ones. 

35. SlufgaBe. 

What books are these (those)? — ^They are French 
books. — ^What knives are these ? — They are steel ones 
with silver handles. — ^What forks are these ? — They are 
eilver ones. — ^What man is that in your room? — ^He is 
my brother's servant. — ^Is not this man's wife a very 
pretty woman? — She is a very pretty woman. — ^Who 
isthis little man? — He is my brother. — ^Who is this 
big (tall) girl ? — She is my sister. — ^Does not somebody 
call her? — ^Yes, my boys' cousins call her. — Have you 
tha children's boots ?— ^Of which children ? — Of the chil- 
dren of the Frenchmen and Englishmen. — ^I have not 
them. — ^Are these the horses of the Italians or those of 
the Spaniards? — They are neither the horses of the 
Spaniards, nor those cff the Italians, but they are the hor- 
ses of the Germans. — ^Where are my sisters and bro- 
thers' books? — ^Your sisters and brothers' books are 
either in their room or in yours ; I do not know in 
which room they are. — Are these your aunts and un- 
cles' houses? — They are neither my aunts nor my un- 
cles' houses. — ^Whose houses are they? — ^They are the 
houses of my jfriend's nephews and nieces. — ^Are those 
my sons and daughters' pens which you have ? — They 
are neither your sons' nor your daughters' pens ; they 
are mine. 

Is your brother at home? — ^He is not at home. — ^la 
your brother's wife at home? — She is at home. — Are 
your cousins athome? — They are not at home. — ^Do 
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ijot know if they are at home. — ^Does the senrant of 
tho Frenchmen know if the Englishmen are athome? 
— He (Joes not know if thev are at home. — Is anybodj 
in thin h^)U80 at Lome? — The servant is at home. — Is 
ii()})()dy eise at home? — His wife is also at home. — 
Whose Bons are at home? — The sons of your jftiends 
ai'O at h(*me. — Is my nncle at home? — ^He is not yet 
at home. — When does your father come home? — ^He 
(umiöH home cvery evenmg at seven. — ^When does your 
brothor come home? — He seldom comes home before 
eight o'clock. — Doyougo homenow? — ^No, I do not 

J/^et go home (I do not go home yet). — ^When do yon go 
lüiriü ? — I do not know yet, wnen I go home. — What 
ü'clock LS it? — I do not know what o'clock it is. — Is it 
ttlready tvvclve? — It is already after (past) twelve. — 
llüw mach is it after twelve? — ^It is not yet much after 
twclvo; it is only eleven minutes past twelve. — ^Is it not 
^ct a quarter past twelve? — ^Yes, it is almost a quarter, 
— llow many minutes is it after a quarter past twelve ? 
— It is thirteen minutes after a quarter past twelve ; it 
wants only two minutes to half past twelve. 

37. giufgafte. 

Is it not yet more than half past one ? — No, it is not 
half past ono.— When do your servants come home? — 
Our servants come home at a quarter to nine. — ^Do 
your sons come home before yourdaughters?— No, my 
daughters come home before my sons come home. — ^Do 
your chüdren always work in tue evening? — They do 
not always work m the evening. — Does your father 
always work in themorning? — He always works in the 
morning ; but he works only sometimes in the aftemoon 
or in the evening. — When does my father praiseme? — 
He praises you when you are good and when you call 
him early in the morning. — Do you call the Italian early ? 
— Yes, I call him very early. — Does your brother call 
raine early or late? — He calls him very late, for he 
never calls him before half past six. — That is not very 
late ; it is not so late as the servant calls me. — ^When 
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does lie call you? — He calls me every moming ata 
quarter to (before) nine. — Tliat is, really, not only not 
early, but it is very late. — ^Does yoiirfriendcome before 
his little brotlier? — Yes, he comes before him. — When 
does bis fatber usually come? — He generaUy (usually) 
comes at twelve o'clock; be comes as early as bis fatber. 

38. Stufgate. 

Is it not yet eigbt? — No, it is only a quarter to eigbt. 
— How mucb does itwant to eigbt? — Eatber moretban 
a quarter ; it still wants seventeen minutes. — Is it al- 
ready balf past nine ? — ^No, it wants still six minutes to 
half past nine. — ^Are tbese mv pens? — ^Yes, tbey are 

Sours. — ^Wbo bas tbe keys to tbe Frencbman and Eng- 
sbman's room? — ^Tbeir servants always bave tbeir 
keys ; tbey always give tbem tbeir servants. — ^How many 
minutes bas an nour? — ^An bour bas sixty minutes and 
a minute bas sixty seconds. — How many bours bas a 
day ? — A day bas twenty-four (four and twenty) bours. 
— Two days bave forty-eigbt (eigbt and forty) bours, 
tbree bave seventy-two and four bave ninety-six. — ^How 
muct is fifteen, fourteen, tbirteen and twenty-tbree ? — 
As mucb as tbirty-two, tbirteen and twenty : sixty-five. 
— ^How mucb is fifteen, tbirty and fifty? — ^As mucb as 
tbirteen, fourteen, tbirty and tbirty-eigbt : ninety-five. 
— ^How mucbisone, tbree, five, seven, nine and eleven? 
'- — One more tban ten, sixteen, eigbt and one : tbirty-six. 
— ^Wbat is more, twenty-seven and forty-two, or tbir- 
teen, twenty-tbfee and tbirty-tbree ? — One is as mucb 
as tbe otber : sixty-nine. — How mucb is twenty-one and 
twenty-tbiee ? — ^As mucb as sixteen, seventeen and ele- 
ven : forty-four. — -How mucb is seventy and seventeen ? 
— Seventeen and seventy are eigbty-seven. — How mucb 
is eigbteen and eigbty ? — Eigbty and eigbteen are ninety- 
eigbt. — ^How mucb is nineteen and ninety? — ^Tbat I 
really do not know. — ^Are tbey not twenty-seven more 
tban eigbty-two? — ^Yes, you are rigbt. — ^Am I ever 
wrong? — ^No, you are always rigbt. — ^How mucb are 
seventy and seventeen more tban eigbty and eigbteen ? 
— Seventy and seventeen are not so mucb as eigbty and 
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ieighteen ; for eighty and eighteen are ninety-eight, and 
seventy and seventeen are omy eighty-seven ; eighty and 
eighteen are eleven more than seventy and seventeen. 

39. Slufgafte. 

Does your brotlier want my watcli-key ? — ^He does 
not want it now. — ^Do your sisters want my books ? — 
They want them still. — ■ When will you want your new 
shoes? — ^I want them this moming. — ^Do you not want 
a new hat? — ^No, I do not want a new hat. — ^Who wants 
any bread? — ^I want some. — ^Wbere are your copy-books, 
mv son ? — I have not any copy-books ; I want some. — 
Who wants any blotting-paper? — ^I want some, and 
my brotlier wants some, too. — Do you want any water ? 
— ^I want some. — Does my horse want new shoes ? — It 
wants some. — ^Does your mother still want my silk? — 
She wants it still. — ^Who wants a goodpen-kmfe? — ^My 
brother wants some. — ^Which of these copy-books do you 
want ?— I want this.— Does your son want much money ? 
— He wants a great deal. — How much money does he 
want? — He wants eighty-five florins. — ^Doeshe want no 
more (does not he want any more^ ? — ^No, he does not 
want any more. — ^DoyoucaU me? — ^Yes, Iwant you. — 
Who calls me? — ^Myfather calls you, he wants you. — 
Which shoes do you want? — ^I want the cloth ones. — 
I want some copy-books; have you any? — Ihave some 
very good ones; how many do you want? — ^I and my 
sister want six ; we want each three (we want three each). 

40. SlufgaBe. 

Which horse do you seil? — ^I seil that, which I do 
not want any more, the little one. — ^Which room do*you 
want ? — ^I want that which has large Windows. — ^Which 
keys do you want? — I want those which the servant 
has. — ^What do you expect ?-^-I expect what you expect. 
— And what is that? — ^It is money that I expect — 
Who gives you any money ? — ^He who has some. — ^What 
does he give you, who (that) has none (not any) ? — ^He 
who has not any money, does not give me any. — ^Who 
calls me? — ^The servant calls you. — Which servant? — 
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He that (who) has the new brushes. — ^Which boots liaa 
the servant? — Those which you give to the poor man. 
Whicli of my sisters is at home ? — She who always works 
in your room. — ^Which of the French young ladies has 
my silk? — She who gives you her wooL — To which of 
my sons do you give a book ? — To him who (that^ is 
good. — ^Which of the servants does my brother callr — 
He calls him whom he wants. — ^Which does he want ? — 
He wants him whom you do not yet know (oberknow 
yet). 

41. SlufgaBe- 

Which of the Englishmen do you expect? — ^I expect 
him whom your father knows. — To wnich of those la- 
dies do you seil any silk shoes? — I seil some to her 
whom you see th^e. — To which of the little girls do 
you give these beautifiil copy-books ? — I give one to each 
of those to whom you give some good blotting-paper. 
— ^Which of the penknives do you want ? — ^Those which 
you do not want. — ^Is the handwritingof your daughter 
(your daughter's handwriting) as good as that ofmine? 
— ^The handwriting of my daughter is not so good as 
that of vours. — ^Why is it not so good? — Because her 
letters (characters) are not so large. — ^Have you the 
same room that your brother has? — -Ihave the same 
room that he has. — ^Do you expect the same people this 
aftemoon that I expect this forenoon ? — ^I do not expect 
the same that you expect ; I expect some others. — ^What 
people do you expect? — I expect the young Italian, the 
twp Spaniards, and the Dutchman with his nice little 
wife. — Do you seil paper ? — ^Yes, my little one, what 
paper do-you want? — I want some very thin, have you 
any ? — I have some thin and thick. — ^W ho is this pretty 
little girl ?— She is my sister. — ^Does not she want any 
paper r — ^Yes, she wants some too, but she wants some 
thick, and also a ruler. 

42. Olaf gäbe. 

Is not this handwriting just (exactly) the same as my 
&ther's? — ^No, it is not just (exactly) as your fiither's; 
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your fether's handwriting isnot so small. — ^Isyourroom 
as large as mine? — It is just as large as yours, but it ia. 
not so lofty as tliat which the little Spaniard has. — 
What does your father give you? — My father gives me 
what your uncle gives you. — My uncle gives me a gold 
watch-cliain, key and seal. — Have you your new watch 
and chain already? — I have my watch, but I have not 
the chain yet. — -Why have not you the chain yet? — 
Because I want one that is exactly as long as my bro- 
ther's, and the man has not one yet. — Do you see more 
gentlemen or ladies? — I see just (exactly) as manv of 
these as of those. — Do you want as much of the thick 
paper as of the thin ? — ^I want exactly as much of this as 
of that. — Do you want as many copy-books as your bro- 
ther? — Yes, I want exactly as many as he. — Do you 
also want a ruler, my little one? — No, I do not want 
one ; my brother gives me his, when I want one. 

43. SlufgaBe. 

Has yourson money enough? — No, he has too little. 
— ^Does your daughter work enough? — She works too 
little. — Does she not work|eyery morning and evening ? 
— She works every mormng, but very se^aom in the 
evening. — Have you too . much o r too little wine? — ^I 
have neither too much^nor "too Ettle ;1 have just as 
nmdi as I want. — Have the Spaniards ships enough? — 
They have too few. — Has the Frenchman^as many horses 
as he wants? — He has nc^ so many as he wants, he has 
too few. — Does your father give you books enough? — 
He gives me too ^few books. — Do I give you proofe 
enough ? — These axelblll few proofe. — Do you kuow 
many people ? — I know too few peopie. — Haveyou meat 
and potatoes enough? — ^We have too jittle me at and too 
few potatoes. — Have your daughfes paper and pens 
enough? — They have too little paper and too few pens. 
— Have you a few florins? — ^I have a few. — Have you 
anyboots? — Ihavesome. — ^Do you seil glasses? I want 
some. — Have not your cousins too many books? — ^They 
have neither too many nor too few books; they have 
just as many as they want. — Have the people wine and 
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glasses enough ? — They have too mucli wine and too 
many glasses. — Has not the man too many children? — 
Yes, he lias too little money and too many children. — • 
Is not the handle of your knife too thin ? — It is neither 
too thick, nor too thin ; it is just as I want it. — ^Is the 
man rieh? — ^He is a great deal too rieh, for he gives 
nobody anything. — ^Does the ugly woman come tö you 
öften ? — She comes much (a great deal) too often. — Do 
I not come often enough ? — No, you come much too 
seldom. 

44. Slufgafte. 

Does your son want any Shirts, madam? — No, he does 
not want any. — Howmany shirts has he? — He has five 
dozen. — ^What a grieat many shirts I — Has your husband 
also so many? — My husband has more than my son. — 
Is this a linen shirt or a cotton one ? — It is a linen one. 
— How many chemises have your daughters ? — Each of 
my three daughters has eighteen chemises. — ^Do you 
seil wine? — I do not seil any now, for I have none. — 
Do you buy much wine?— I buy much and often. — My 
dear father, I want some shirts. — ^How many shirts do 
you want? — I want a dozen. — Do you want linen or 
cotton ones? — I want some linen ones, my cotton ones 
are still very good (are very good yet). — ^W here do you 
buy your stockings? — Ibuy my stockings where I buy 
my gloves. — Does the man seil good gloves ? — ^Yes, I 
buy only good ones; bad ones I do not buy at all. — 
How many stockings do you buy ? — ^I buy only three 
pair, but my brother buys a dozen pair. — Does your 
father buy another house? — He buys another. — Does 
the Englishman buy your house? — He buys it. — Does 
the joiner buy your brother's wood? — He does not buy 
it. — Why do you not buy these stockings? — ^We do not 
buy them, because they are too dear. 

45* 2lufga6e. 

Is the wine which you buy, as dear as that which 
your uncle buys? — The one is as dear as the other. — • 
Is this linen cheap ? — It is very cheap. — Is your cloth 



M cheap as my father's? — Mine is as clieai> ashis.— ^ 
Why do yott buy so mucli linen? — I hujit because 
I want it, though (although) it is so dear. — vHaj doyou 
buy tlxis dear wine ? — I buy it altbough it is dear, for 
it w vory good.— tjyiiy do you not buy your cloth of 
my friend? — I do not buy my cloth of mm, thougb ^e 
tum» cheap, for I buy only good cloth, and^iis is very 
bod. — ^Does your father often praise you? — ^He verv 
Holdom praises me, though I always work a great deal 
— Do tho Germans give the Spaniards any money? — 
They give them some, although (though^ tne Spaniards 
nover give tho Germans any. — ^What tables and chairs 
düOfl tflfl j einer seil? — He sells good and bad ones. 

46, SlufgaBe. 

"What sort (kind) of gloves are they that this man 
buys? — He buys cotton ones. — ^Whatsort of knivesare 
thcHO ? Are they silver ones ? — ^Yes, they are süver ones 
with ivory banales. — What sort of a man is the old 
Spaniardr — He is a very good man. — ^What kind of a 
h(juso has your uncle now r — He has a very fine, large 
house. — ^Where is the servant? — He is in my room; 
what do you want of him? — ^I want a glass of water. — 
Why do you call me ? — ^I want a bettle of wine. — ^How 
rnany pair of shoes does your daughter buy ? — She buys 
two pair of shoes and my son buys just as many pair,of 
boots.— Do you ^ve this poor man a bettle of good 
wine ? — I give him a bettle of wine, two pair of old 
shoes, a dozen pair of stockings, and apair of woollen 
(worsted) gloves. — What a quantityl Why doyou give 
him so much ? — ^Because he wants it. — ^Do you see the 
)eople before my house ? — ^I see a great many people 
a crowd of people). — ^Why are all mose people there ? 
— They are poor people, and I give eachof them apiece 
of bread and a glass of wine. — How many pair of boots 
have you? — ^I have seven pair of boots andfour pair of 
shoes. — ^What a great many! — ^Does your friend seil 
much wine ? — ^Yes, he buys and sells a great deal of 
wine. 
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47- OtufgaBe* 

Wlieii do you go into tlie country ? — I do not gointc 
the country at all. — ^Where do your brothers go thia 
forenoon? — Thej go into (to) town. — ^How many of 
your servants are in townr — Twoofmy servants are 
in town and tkree are in the country. — Are always 
tliree of yonr servants in the country? — ^Not alwajs. 
but sometimes. — ^Wbo goes with yoti into the fieldr— 
My people go with me into the neld. — ^Where are all 
yo\ir servants? — They are all in the fieli — ^Where does 
your sister go ? — She goes into church. — ^Where is your 
mother? — She is in church. — ^Do you know how many 
churches are in your town? — ^les, we have eight 
churches. — ^Do you see the man there ? — ^Which man ? 
— ^That little man in the street. — ^I see him very often 
in the street. — ^Does the Spaniard come here this evening 
(to-night) ? — ^No, he does not come, because he goes to 
the ball. — Poes your brother go to the ball? — ^Yes, they 
go together. — ^Where is your sister? — She is at the ball. 
— ^Who goes with her when she goes to the ball? — My 
mother generally (usually) goes with her, and some- 
times my aunt. — ^Why do you not (not you) go with 
her? — ^ßecause I never go so early as she; Inever go 
before ten or half past.—-Js not that' too late ? — ^No, it is 
not too late, it is early enough. 

4a Slufgate- 

Do you go into the country this aftemoon ? — ^Yes, my 
mother and I go there. — ^When do you come bact 
again? — ^We come back again this evening. — ^Do the 
little children go with you? — ^Yes, they go with us. — 
Is your uncle in town again ? — ^No, he is still in the 
country. — ^Is yo\ir aunt also in the country ? — Certainly, 
they are always together. — ^Where is my hat? — ^Which 
hat? — My new one; the sük one. — ^I do not know 
where it Ls; it is somewhere in the house. — ^Do you 
want itnow? — Certainly, I want it; do not you see it 
anywhere ? — ^No, I do not see it anywhere. — ^Do your 
litüe children alre^dy goto school? — Certainly, threa 
go already to school, but four are still at horae.— You 
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havo a grcat many children, madam? — Not too many 
wir, iliny ttro all vcry good. — ^And they are also very 
htindminQ children, madam, just as their mother. — 
WUnva aro tlxo Utile ones, who (that) are still at home? 
— Thay aro eitber in the street, or in the garden. — ^Do 
tltü prctty littlo cliildren go often into the street? — ^No, 
ver V Wildom, sir ; but they are very oflben in the garden. 
—Are tlioy at Hchool now? — ^Yes, they are there. — ^Do 
thoy alno go to school in the aftemoon ? — Three after- 
lioom they go to school and three aftemoons they have 
lüHNüUH at homo. 

49. Stufgaie* 

Do you go to 'change? — No, not to-day, my son goes 
thrcc (layH. and I go the three other days. — ^What does 
yoiir Hou (io on 'change? — He buys what we want. — 
JJoüH ho also HoU? — Ile never sells ; I seil and he buys. 
—What do you seil? — Webuy and seil, many things; 
jnotal», öteel, load, silver, gold, sometimes also leather, 
wood au.d Ivory, — Do you never go together to 'change? 
—- No, wo nover go together; one of us is always at 
honto. — When do you come from change? — ^At half 
paßt two, and then we usually (generally) go into the 
cüuntry. — Do you come back again into town in the 
aftornoon? — ^Not every aftemoon. — ^But you come to 
town evory morning? — ^Yes, certainly, for one of us 
goos to 'change every forenoon at half past eleven. — 
Whcre does your brother go? — He goes to sea. — ^Have 
you many ships at sea ? — ^No, not many ; we have only 
three ships at sea. — Where is the little Italian now? — 
Ue is in prison. — Why is he in prison ? — ^Because he 
has not so much money as he wants. — Where is the 
scrvant? — Which servant? — He who has my keys. — ^I 
do not know where he is; he is somewhere m the 
house. — Do you want him ? — Yes, I want him, but I do 
not see him anywhere. — ^Why do not you call him ? — 
I do not call hira, because I do not know where he is ; 
this man is never here when I want him ; he is always 
som.ewhere eise; he is every where where I do not 
want him, and nowhere where I want him. — ^Have you 
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my blotting-paper? — ^No, I have not it, it is somewhen 
in your room. — ^Do you go to your fatlier now? — ^I do 
not yet go to him. 

50. StufgaJe. 

Do you still live with your brother? — ^No, I do not 
live with liim now. — ^Where does the Frenchman live, 
wIlo comes to your fatlier so often? — ^He and the two 
Englishmen live togetber 32 (No. 32) Hill-Street.— Do 
tlie people to wliom your son goes every day, still live 
in Broad-Street? — ^Thev still live there. — ^Does your 
friend, tlie pretty Frencn lady, still live withyour aunt? 
— She still lives with her. — ^Do you live in this house, 
gentlemen? — ^No, we now live in the country, where 
we have a very handsome house and garden. — ^Do you 
find the Englishman at home (within), if you go to him 
in the morning at nine o'clock? — ^I always find him 
within (at home) at that time. — ^Do you find him at 
breakfast? — I always find him at breakfast. — Does your 
friend find you at breakfast, if he comes to you in the 
forenoon at nine o'clock? — ^He never finds me at break- 
fast so late. — When do your people go to breakfast? — 
Our people go to breakfast at about seven o'clock. — ^Do 
you always go to breakfast at half past seven ? — We go 
to breakfast, when our people come fi:om breakfast. 

51. 9tufga5e. 

Do you know whether I will find the Englishman at 
dinner at one o'clock? — ^You will find him at dinner at 
two o'clock.— Doyou all come from dinner at a quar- 
ter past two? — ^We come jfrom dinner at a quarter to 
(before) two. — ^At what time do the young people in 
your house go to supper? — The young people in our 
house go to supper at about half past seven. — ^Who is 
with your father at present? — The man who sells the 
cheap gloves, is with him. — What lady is ia your sister's 
room? — The English lady is with her.-— Is anybodv 
with your brother? — My uncle is with him. — Whicn 
uncle r — ^My mother's brother. — Is ithe that (who) Uvea 
27 (No. 27) Broad-Street?— No, the other is with him 
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that lives No. 1 High-Street — ^Is anybody with your 
siflter? — ^Her cousin is with her. — ^Are your brothers 
within ? — ^No, they are not within (are froin home). — 
Where are they? — I really do not know where they 
are. — ^I never mid them within. — ^You will find them 
within if you come about noon. 

52. SlufgaJe. 

Where does this man come from (ober from where 
(Joes — )? — He comes from (out of ) our garden. — ^At 
what üme does your servant come from town? — He 
usually comes firom town at five o'clock in the after- 
noon. — ^Does yourfather already come from 'change? — 
Yes, oertainly, he always comes from 'change about thia 
fcime. — ^Why do not the children come from the street? 
— They are not in the street, they are already in bed. — 
At what time does your son cöme from his shop ? — ^He 
generally comes from the shop at a quarter or half past 
seven. — ^Has not the man, of whom I buy my cotton 
stockings, a vcry fine shop ? — Yes, his shop is very fine, 
and he sells very good stockings. — ^Where do these 
ladies come from ? — ^They come from my imcle's garden. 
Has he more gardens than one? — He nas two gardens, 
a small one in the town and a very large, beautiful one 
in the country. — ^Do you expect your fether this week? 
— ^I expect him and my brother this weck. — ^Is your 
nephew not yet retumed from sea? — ^Not yet, but we 
expect him this week. — Is the young Dutchman who 
lives in your house, still within, madam? — ^Yes, he is 
still witmn, for he is still in bed. — He goes to bed every 
evening at a quarter to eleven, and never comes out of 
bed in the moming before a quarter past ten. — ^When 
does he go from home in the moming? — ^After break- 
fast he goes out, and he goes to dinner at two or half 
past. — ^Ls he long at dinner ? — ^Yes, usually two hours. — 
What does he do in the evening? — ^Nothing at all. — 
That is very litüe indeed ; does he do that every evening? 
— ^Yes, every evening.in the week. — ^Does he never go 
to church? — ^Yes, when his father and mother are here 
he goes to church, but not otherwise. He is a very 
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good gentleman, sir; for he is either in bed or at Iiis 
meals, and does nobody anything. 

53* Slufgate* 

Who has my scissors ? — ^I do not know who has them. 
— ^Whose scissors has my daughter? — She has hers.— 
Whose copy-book has your cousin Emüy? — She has 
hers. — ^Have the girls their brother's books? — ^They 
have theirs. — ^For which children does your aunt buy 
any stockings ?— She buys some for hers. — To *which 
boy does the Frenchman's wife give any penknives? — 
She gives some to hers. — Is your father m our garden 
or in his ? — He is not in yonrs, but in his. — ^Has the 
servant my trowsers? — He has them. — ^Has my brother 
my blotting-paper or his?— He has neither yours nor 
his. — ^Whose blotting-paper has he? — ^He has onrs. — 
Have yonr cousins George and Augustusmy steel pens? 
— ^No, they have not yonrs, they have theirs. — ^Is my 
brother's stick as thick as mine? — ^No, his is not so thick 
as yonrs. — ^Are Henry and Edward's horses as beautifiil 
asonrs? — ^No, theirs are not so beautifiil as yonrs. — 
Whose servants are those ? — They are ours. — Tx) whom 
do the horses belong which these men have ? — ^They be- 
long to TIS (are ours). — To whom does this copy-book 
belong (whose copy-book is this)? — ^It belong to my 
Uttle sister (is my httle sister's). — l)oes this chair belong 
to this room ? — No, it belongs to the chairs in my father's 
room. — ^Does this key belong to yonr watch? — ^No, it is 
my brother William's. — ^Do these cnffij belong to this 
coat? — ^No, they belong to that. — ^Does this horse belong 
to the Frenchman (is this the Frenchman's horse) ? — 
No, it is the Italian's. — To whom do these knives belong 
(whose knives are these) ? — They belong to my brothers. 
— ^Do these leaves belong to this book? — ^Two belong 
to this and the large leaf belongs to that. — ^Does this hat 
belong to this tall boy? — ^No, it is the little one's. 

54 91 u f 9 a 5 e* 

To whom do these clothes belong (whose clothes are 
these) ? — ^They belong to this child (they are this child's). 
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— ^Have you one pair ofstays ortwo? — ^Iliaye twopair. 
— Has yoTir sister one pair of scissors or two ? — She haa 
a pair of large scissors and a pair of small ones. — ^To 
whom do the cattle in tliat field belong ? — They are my 
uncle's. — To wliom do these two pair of pincers belong ? 
— ^They are my joiner's. — ^Do all these people belong to 
this ship ? — Only four of them belong to tnis sliip ; the 
others live in the town. — ^Do these tongs belong toyonr 
room? — ^No, they belong to my brother's room. — ^Has 
the Englishman only this horse? — ^No he hastwomore. 
~Have you only one pair of shoes? — ^No, I have 
another. — Has your friend only these two houses ? — ^Yes, 
he has another in the country. — Have not you any more 
money than these thirteen florins? — ^Yes I have some 
more athome. — ^How much more have you? — ^I really 
do not exactly know how much more I have. — ^Do you 
want any more pens? — ^Yes, I want some more. — ^Has 
this man only this shop ? — He has another in Broad- 
Street. — ^Are all these your children? — ^Yes, and I have 
two more at school. — How much more wine does the 
Dutchman send you ? — He sends me two dozen more. 

55» 9t u fgaJe* 

Has the Spaniard as many ships as the Englishman ? 
— ^He has fewer. — Has the Frenchman less money than 
the Dutchman ?— He has a great deal less. — Does your 
father praise you more than mine praises me ? — Mj fa- 
ther praises me less than yours praisesyou.— -Why do you 
buy fewer gloves than stockings ? because I do not want 
so many. — Who works less, your servant or ours? — 
Ours works less than yours. — Have you as many rooms 
in your house as we have in ours ? — ^We have fewer 
rooms than you. — Do you expect fewer gentlemen than 
ladies ? — ^I expect as many gentlemen as ladies. — ^Does 
your little sister know less Italian than Dutch? — She 
knows as little of the one as of the other ; she knows 
neither this nor that. — ^Does the joiner seil as many 
tables as chairs? — He sells very few tables and stiÜ 
fewer chairs. — ^Do you work moreor less than your 
brother? — I work neither less nor more than he; we 
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work one just as much as the other. — ^Have you any 
money left ? — ^I have none at all left. — How much "wine 
has your father left ? — ^He has thirty bottles left. — Have 
the boys as much paper left as the girls ? — They have 
lessleft. — Has any one of you afew florins left? — ^Yes, my 
brother has three left. — ^W hich of you has moie money 
left than I? — ^Each of us has more left than you. — ^Does 
your sister give you any of the potatoes that she has 
left? — ^No, she does not give me any, though she has so 
many left. — ^Is not that wrong ? — That is certainly not 
right ; do you always give her any of yours, if you 
have any left ? — ^Yes, certainly, I always give her some, 
if I have any left. 

Is it not good to be useful to every body ? — ^It is good, 
right and very agreeable to be useful to every body. — ^Is 
it usefdl to have many fidends ? — It is useml and plea- 
sant (agreeable) to have many friends. — Is not it plea- 
sant to live in a fine house ? — It is, indeed, very plea- 
sant to live in a fine house and to have a large garden. — 
Is it hurtftil to have enemies? — ^It is very good to have 
no enemies at all. — ^Is my brother right to call me in 
themoming ? — He is right to call you. — ^Have you a mind 
(ober wish) to seil your horse ? — I have a mind to seil it ; 
have you a mind to buy it? — ^Ihave not a (no) mind 
(ober wish) to buy it ; but my fiiend, the Englishman, 
that lives.inour house, has a wish to buy it. — Have 
youtimeto see my beautiful books? — I have no time 
now to see them. — Have you a mind (a wish) to go 
to the ball this evening? — I have a wish, but I have 
no time to go to the ball. — ^What is he who is useful to 
nobody ? — He is hurtful to everybody . — ^Is it a vice to 
be lazy (idle) ? — It is a great vice. 

57* 3tuf8a6e* 

Where were you yesterday? — ^I was in the country. 

— ^When were you in the country ? — I was there two 

days ago (ober since.) — Were you at the ball yesterday? 

— i was there. —Were your sisters there ? — They were 
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not there ; they did not go. — Wss anybody with them f 
— Their coufidna Charlotte and Amelia were with them. 
— What did they do ? — ^I do not know what they did. — 
Where were you yesterday, gentlemen ? — We were in 
the field. — Had youmy book yesterday? — ^I had not 
it, my brother had it. — ^Had jour sister her French 
lesson at seven o'clock this moming ? — She has no lesson 
to-day ; she had it yesterday.-*-Did you see the horse 
in the country yesterday? — ^idid not see it. — ^Did the 
Englishman see it ? — Wo, the Englishman did not see it, 
but his servant saw it. — ^Did yonr brothers see my sisters 
in the theatre (ober in the play) last night (yesterday even- 
ing)? — ^I do not know if they saw them. — Whom did yon 
see ? — ^We saw yonr unole and aunt. — ^Did your friends 
see anybody "whom they knew? — ^Did the man who 
was here yesterday, call my father? — He called 
yonr father and your brother William. — ^What did you 
give the poor boy ? I gave him some bread and a pair 
of shoes. — ^Did your sister give the poor girl anjrthing ? 
— ^My sister was not at home, but my cousin Ehza gave 
her something ? — When did you give my brother his 
book back ?—I gave ithim back three days ago (ober 
sinoe). 

58^ StufgaJe* 

Did your'father seil his cotton yesterday ? — ^Hc sold 
it to the Frenchman. — ^What did the man who was here 
an hour ago, seil to your mother ? — He sold her some cot- 
ton stockmgs and leather gloves. — Which of the twoboys 
in the street sold you the dog yesterday? — ^The taU one 
with the stick sola it me. — ^Did the two hojs come to- 
gether? — ^No, they did not come together. — ^Öid the gen- 
tlemen whom you expected, come yesterday? — ^One ot 
them came at seven and the other at half past. — ^Didyour 
sister know yesterday, thatmy mother was not athome? 
— ^I do not know, if she knew it. — Do you know that I 
sold my horse yesterday moming ? — ^W e knew it already 
yesterday. — ^But you do not know, that I have already 
another. — ^N"o, we did not know. — Of whom did your 
father buy his wine yesterday? — ^He bought it of the 
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SpaniarA— At wMoli shop did your aunt btiy her silk 
stockmgs three orfour days ago (ober since)? — Sne bought 
them at the large new shop in Broad-Street. — ^Did you 
go into the country with your friends yesterday? — My 
brother and my sister Mary went with them ; I did not 
go with them, for I went to the play (ober to the theatre). 
— ^When did you go to bed yesterday? — We went to bed 
very early ; it was just a quarter past ten. — ^Did you go 
to 'change yesterday ? — ^I did not go ; my son went. — ^Did 
you find the goods which (that) you wanted? — ^I found 
some, but I did not find all that I wanted. — ^Did you 
find the Dutchman at home this moming? — ^Yes, Ifound 
him still in bed. — ^Do you not yet know to whom thd 
watch belongs that you found yesterday? — ^It belonged 
to a Spaniard (it was a Spaniard's). — ^Where did you 
find it r — ^We found it in the street. 

59. Aufgabe. 

Who has had my pen? — ^Your brother has had it. — 
When has he had it? — ^He has had it this moming. — 
Whose horses have you had ? — ^We have had my uncle's 
horses. — ^Have the children had their breakfast c — They 
have not yet had it. — ^Where have you been to-day ? — 
Ihave not yet been out to-day. — ^Have you been on 
'change? — ^No, my brother has been there. — ^Have you 
and the children been in the country to-day ? — ^We have 
not been there to-day. — Have your two friends, the Dutch- 
man and the Italian, been here this moming? — ^They 
have been here. — »Has anybody eise been here ? — ^I do 
not know if anybody eise has oeen here. — ^Has the ser- 
vant been in the market ? — ^He wastherebefore the break- 
fast. — ^When has the tailor been here ? — ^He has not been 
here at all. — ^Have the girls been at school to-day? — They 
have not been at school to-day. — ^What have you done 
all this week? — I have done very much (a great deal). 
— Have you seen my uncle's new house r — Ihave not 
Seen it yet. — ^Do you know if the servant has seen tbe 
shoemaker? — ^Yes, he has seen him. — ^Where have you 
seen the young Englishman ? — ^I have seen him in the 
Btreet. — ^Who has called me ? — ^Nobody has called you. 
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— ^Has John called the dog ? — ^He lias called it. — "Haa 
your fetter given your brother the English book? — He 
has given it to him this afternoon. — ^Why have you given 
the child so much meat? — I have given him (ober her) 
no more than I nsually give him (ober her). 

60* SlufgaJe. 

Has yonr mother given my little sister anything (has 
your mother given anything to my little sister) ? — She 
gave her a very beautifiil Italian book yesterday. — ^Has 
yonr aunt praised you ? — She has praised us, for we have 
been very good. — Have you sold much this week? — 
No, we have sold very little. — Has your father sold his 
horses? — He has sold only one. — ^Which has he sold? — 
He has sold the little one. — Have you sold all your 
wood? — ^We have not yet sold al. — Has the man sold 
his silver knives and forks? — He has not sold the silver 
ones, but the steel ones with ivory handles. — Is your fa- 
ther come? — He is come to town this afternoon. — Has 
anybody come with him? — No, nobody has come with 
him. — How long have you known this man ? — I have 
known him long. — Has your brother known the young 
Scotchman long? — He has not known him long. — Have 
your sisters known theFrench ladieslong? — They have 
fcnownthem very long. — Have you lived long in the coun- 
try ? — ^We have not lived there long. — Has your friend's 
father lived in this town as long as his uncle has lived in 
the country ? — ^He has not lived quite so long in thia 
town. — Has the Spaniard bought the sheep ? — Yes, he 
has bought forty-five sheep and also thirteen oxen. — 
Of whom have you bought your wine ? — I have not yet 
bought any wine.-— Have you bought anything eise? — 1 
have bought a pair of scissors and two dozen £iives and 
forks. 

61. Slufgate. 

"Was I right to buy so many knives? — No, you were 
rery wrong to buy them. — ^Why was I wrong ? — ^Because 
you had knives enough. — ^Where is the servant gone ? — 
He is gone to the market. — ^Which of you has gone to 
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'ohange to-day ? — ^I have been there. — ^Is my sonathome? 
— ^No, sir, he is gone to church. — ^Who is gone with him ? 
— ^I do not know if anybody is gone with him. — ^Where 
are the young ladies gone ? — They are gone to the theatre 
(to the play) with their aunt. — When did my son go 
into the country ? — He went before dinner ; it was aboul 
half past eleven. — Have the people found their money 
again? — They have not yet found it (not found it yet). 
— Is it true, üiat your brother has found a gold watch ? 
—He haa found a watch, but it was not a gold one, but 
a silver one. — To whom have you given my key ? — I 
have given it to the servant. — ^You have done very 
wrong to give it to the servant. — Have you sold all your 
hats? — ^No, I have some left. — How many more hats 
have you ? — ^I have twenty or thirty more. — ^How much 
money have you left? — ^I häve twelve florins left. — 
Have you more children than your sister ? — ^No, shehas 
more than I ; she has three and I have only this one. 
— Which of these books are yours (belong to you) ; 
these or thosc? — ^These are mine and those are my bro- 
ther's (these belong to me and those belong to my 
brother). 

62. Slufgaie. 

When did you buy your hat ? — I had bouffht my new 
hat before tlie man sold my old one. — Had you seen 
your aunt before your brotner saw your mother ? — My 
Xrother had seen my father and mother, before I saw my 
aunt. — Had you still your house in the country, when 
you bought the new one in town ? — I had sold my house 
m the country, when I bought my house in town. — ^Were 
my brothers gone out when you came to us ? — Charles 
was gone out, but John Was still at home. — Had you 
not found the money before I saw you this aftemoon ? 
— I had found it, and already given it back to the man 
to whom it belonged, before you saw me. — Have vou 
known the young Frenchman long? — I hadknown him 
long before I went to Paris. — ^Did the young gentlemen go 
home, afterwe had been in the theatre ? — They had gone 
horae and seen my father, before they went to the play 

3 
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(to the theatre). — .Did you see my brother, wten yon 
were inMayence? — I saw him one evening, as he went 
into the theatre. — Had the servant called my brother, be- 
fore I called you ? — ^Whenyou called me, he had not yet 
called your brother. — When did you buy this watch ? 
— I bought it when I was in Dresden. — ^W hen did your 
father seil his horse ? — He sold it when I was in the 
country. — ^When did my uncle praise me ? — ^He praised 
you one day when you and your brother were in church. 
Did your uncle live in town when you lived in tha 
counta^y ? — When we lived in the country my uncla 
lived in town. — Had not my brother sold his horse to 
the Frenchman before you bought yours of the Eng- 
lishman ? — ^Your brother had not yet sold his horse when 
I bought mine. 

63. Slufgate* 

Where did you see this lady ? — I saw her one evening 
in (at) your hous«. — When did you find this watch ? — i 
I found it in the street one moming.— Who praised your 
sister? — ^My aunt praised her. — ^When did she praise 
her? — One evening, when she was with us in the country. 
— Did the man call his wife, or did she call him ? — He 
did not call her, she caUed him. — ^Did your servant see 
ours when ours saw yours ? — Our servant saw yours, but 
yours did not see ours. — ^Whose book was it that your 
Cousin Augusta found in my room ? — It was hers. — ^To 
whom did the joiner seil the tables and chairs that I sold 
him y esterday ? — He has not yet sold them to anybody . 
— ^Are they Spaniards or Italians who bought your bro- 
ther's horses ? — ^They are neither Spaniards nor Italians, 
they were two Scotchmen and an Irishman. — ^Has thi& 
house belonged to your cousin long ? — He has had it two 
years. — Do your sisters know your horses when they see 
them ? — They do not know mine, though (although) I 
know theirs. — ^Does your father give you as much money 
as you want ?— He gives me as much as I want. — Doea 
your father praise you as often as he praises your bro- 
ther ? — He always praises me when he praises my bro 
ther. — ^Do yoi work as often as your brother works ?— ' 
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I work whcn he works, and he goes out when I go out 
we go always out together at half past eleven. 

64 Slufgate* 

Is my glass bottle as large and as beautiful as y ours 7 
— It is larger and more beautiful than mine. — ^Is the Eng- 
lishman's uncle older than my father ? — ^No, your father 
is older than he. — Which of these girls is the eldost? — 
This is the eldest. — ^Whose stick is longer, yours or mine? 
— ^Mine is longer ; it is the longest stick that I have ever 
had. — Has your aunt a larger house than we have ? — 
My aunt's house is much larger ; it is one of the largest 
houses that I ever saw. — ^Was the theatre füll yesterday 
evening ? — It was much fuUer than I expected. — Was 
it fidler than it was eight days ago ? — ^It was the füllest 
house that I ever saw. — ^Are the ships of the English- 
men as large as those of the Spaniards ? — Many of the 
English ships are much larger than the Spanish ones, 
and some are not so large. — Is this cloth cheaper than 
that ? — ^No, it is not cheaper, for I never bought cheaper 
cloth than that. — ^Is not my coat toolong?. — lüo, it is 
not too long, for it is shorter than mine, and that is the 
shortest coat that I ever had. — ^Is not the wine that the 
Frenchman sold you, very sour ? — Certainly, it is sourer 
than that which you bought three weeks ago ; it is the 
sourest wine that I ever bought.— -Are these glasses as 
dear as those? — Those are dearer than these. 

65* Slufgate^ 

Have you seen the ugly dog which my brother has? — 
No, I have not seen it; is it uglier than that which the 
Dutchman has ? — ^It is really the ugliest dog that you 
ever saw. — How many children has your aunt 7 — She has 
seven very pretty girls, — ^Are they Eul pretty ? — They are 
all much prettier than any of the young girls who were 
at our house yesterday. — They are the prettiest girls in 
the town. — ^Are you very busy now? — Yes, 1 work a 
great deal ; I never was so busy as just now. — ^Is this a 
busy time with you? — This is our busiest time in the year. 
— Are you busicr now than you were a month ago?— 
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Yes, certainly, a month ago vre worked only in tlie fore- 
noon, butnowwe work in the forenoon, in the after- 
noon, and venr ofben very late in the evening. — Does 
yoTir Cousin Jolin work mncli? — Oh! he works very 
little ; he is the laziest boy that I everknew. — ^Isnotni;y 
friend, the Irishman, verywitty? — ^Yes, Isawhimafew 
days ago, he is really wittier than I expected. — ^Is not ho 
the wittiest person whom you ever saw? — ^Yes, he is 
much wittier than my uncle. — Why is your copy-book 
so dirty ? — ^I had no (not any) blotting-paper yesterday. 
— Your copy-book is alwavs dirtier than any of the 
others ; all your books are the dirtiest in the school. 

6a 3tuf8a6e. 

Who was the man whom I saw at your house yester- 
day ? — ^He is our physician and a very learned man. — ^Is 
he more learned than the English physician, who (that) 
lives in (at) D. and who was here some (ober a few) days 
ago ? — I do not know if he is more learned than the Eng- 
lish physician, but he is one of the most learned men that 
we have in the town.: — ^Have you (already) seen my 
uncle's beautiful garden? — ^I saw it a few days ago, it is 
more beautiful than ours. — Is not it the most beautiful 
garden in the town? — ^Yes, itis the largest and most 
beautiful garden that I have seen in this neighbourhood; 
he bought it a month ago of a man who lives in Long- 
Street. — Has the man any more horses? — ^Yes, he has a 
great many more, but that which my father bought was 
the most beautiful of them all. — ^Do you find it as agree- 
able (pleasant) to Hve in the country as you expected? — 
Oh, much more agreeable ; itis certainly more agreeable 
to be in the country in the evening and (in the) moming, 
than to be in town. — ^Do not you find the moming the 
most agreeable time in the country? — ^I find the even- 
ings the most agreeable time, because I go to town in the 
moming and I come firom town in the evening. — lis your 
son very diligent (iadustnous) now, madam? — ^Yes, he 
is more industrious (diligent) than he was some time 
ago.^- Which of these boys is the most industrious 
(diligent) ? — This is the most diligent ; he works moro 
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than tlie two others together. — Why are you not more 
obliging to your sister? — I am very obliging to her, I 
am the most obliging brother in tbe wbole town ; I al- 
ways give her what she wants. — But it is not obliging at 
all, not to go out with her. — I have something eise to do. 

67. Slufftate* 

Is your horse as big as ours? — Ours is mucb bigger 
than yours. — Which of you tliree boys is tbe biggest? 
— I am tbe biggest ; I am much bigger tban Jobn or 
William. — ^Who was the fat woman that was here just 
now ? — She is my old aunt ; she is almost fatter than 
her husband, and he is the fattest man that you ever 
saw. — ^Where have you bought this thin stick? — I 
bought it of the man m High Street. — Is not it thinner 
and prettier than that which the Frenchman has? — ^It 
is too thin ; the thinnest sticks are not always the prct- 
tiest. — ^Why do you buy this thick paper? — The man 
has no (not any) thinner. — ^It is much too thick, it is the 
thickest paper that I ever saw. — ^Is this a good book ? — 
It is a very good one, much better than that which my 
father gave my sister. — ^Who sells the best steel pens? — 
The man in this little shop sells the best. — These scissors 
are very bad; have you no others? — I have others, but 
they are still worse. — You have always the worst scis- 
sors in the whole house. — ^Why do you give me such 
bad paper? — ^Because I have not any (ober no) better; 
I give you the best that I have. — ^Are not these stock- 
ings worse than those? — ^Yes, certainly; they are the 
worst stockings that you ever bought. — ^Why do you 
come home so late ? — ^It is not läte, it is only half past 
eight. — ^Who was the last that came home ?— John and 
Henry came together at a quarter to (before) five ; Ed- 
ward came an hour later and Charles came tne latest.— 
Have the people who live in your house much money ? 
— I do not know if they have much money ; they have 
many children and many servants. 

68. 3tuf8a6e. 

Dp you want as much silk as wool ? — ^I want more ol 
the, silk than of the wool. — ^Which of you has most 
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böoks? — ^I have most, I have four more tlian he. — ^You 
give me too little meat ; wliy do you give me less than 
my brother? — ^I giveyou less than him, because you are 
the least boy at the table. — Why do you not give your 
brother the bread ? it is near you.— J!t is nearer him than 
me. — ^Which book do you want?— That next to you. — 
Is anybody in the next room? — Two gentlemen are with 
my lather. — Who lives in the next house ? — ^I do not 
know the people. — ^Have they not lived in the house 
long? — ^No, they came only two days ago. — ^Which of 
these books do you want? — The very bottommost of all, 
— Where did you stand yesterday evening? — ^I stood 
near your father. — How long has this chair stood here ? 
— It has not stood here long. — Where does my umbrella 
stand? — It Stands in a comer of my room. — It stood 
there yesterday, butit does not stand there now. — ^Why 
do you always hide your books ? — I do not hide them ; 
they are always here on the table. — Has (Is) not my son 
grown very much? — He has grown very much. — Hj|s 
he grown more than mine ? — He is almost as tall as his 
eldest brother. — Has your fiiend grown rieh ? — He grew 
rieh two years ago. — ^Do you often borrow any money 
of the Spaniard? — I never borrow any money of any- 
body. — Has not the Scotchman borrowed some money 
of the Dutchman? — I really do not know if he has 
borrowed any of him or not. 

69* Slufgate* 

Of whom do the Spaniards borrow any money? — 
Thev borrow of everybody. — How old is your eldest 
son r — He is twelve years old (He is twelve). — How old 
is your niece ? — She is almost seventeen (years old). — 
How much is your eldest son older than your youngest? 
—He is five years older; my youngest boy is seven 
years old.' — Is not he very tall of (ober for) idsage? — 
He is very tall for his age ; he is almost as tall as my 
eldest that is nine years old. — Had the man no larger 
horse ? — He had a larger one, but it was too dear for 
you. — Who gives you better books, your aunt .or your 
uncle? — My uncle always gives me the best and most 
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useM books. — Does not this man seem (to be) veiy 
old? — He seems to me to be veiy old. — ^Why does thia 
man borrow any money of you? — ^Becanse he wants 
some. — ^Is be poorer than you ? — ^No, but he has bought 
so many shirts, stockings, shoes, boots and gloves, tnat 
he has no money left. — Why do you hide your pen ?— 
Becanse it is the best pen tnat I have ever had. — From 
whom do you hide it r — ^I hide it from my sister. 

70^ SlufgaBe^ 

Whv do you give me this sour wine? — ^It is the same 
wine tnat you had yesterday. — Is your house as hand- 
some as ours? — ^It is larger and handsomer than yours. 
— Have not you fewer rooms than we, and are not your 
rooms smaller (less) than ours ? — No, we have as many 
rooms as you, and they are as large as yours. — ^Who 
lives nearer you, the Scotchman or the Frenchman ? — 
The Scotchinan lives nearer us ; for he lives in the next 
house. — Has (Is) Charles come home ? — ^No, he is not 
come home yet. — Charles is alw^s the last ; why does 
not he come with the others ? — He always comes later, 
because he is the eldest. — Are you always happy if you 
have any fiiends ? — ^I am happy if I have them, but 
not if I am in need of them. — ^Is this man very leamed ? 
-^He is very wise and leamed, but he always wants to 
appear wiser and more leamed than the rest of the 
Company in which he is. — ^What is more dangerous 
than open enmity ?— Hidden hatred is much more 
dangerous. — ^Is perseverance a virtue? — Oertainly it is 
a virtue, for by perseverance the most difficult efforts 
grow easy. 

71^ SlufgaBe^ 

Where has your niece her watch ? — She has not n 
now; she has broken it. — ^Whohasit? — My nephew 
has it. — ^When did your niece give it him ? — She gave 
it him yesterday. — Is it trua tnat your brother has so 
many books ? — No, it is not true; he magnifies every- 
thing. — ^What does he magnify? — He magnifies the 
number of his books. — ^Why do you not satisfy your 
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coTisin'sfriend? — ^I have already satisfied him. — ^Have 
you satisfied the litüe Frenchman, that you have noi 
nis book? — I have satisfied him now. — ^Why do you not 
try to satisfy your father that heiswrong? — I have 
abeady tried very often. — Does this Spaniard shun 
you ? — He does not shun me. — Did your sister shun this 
old avaricious woman ? — She shunned her. — ^Did your 
sons yesterday shun the young people whom they saw 
in their uncle s garden ? — They shunned them. — Have 
you dropped anything? — I have dropped my pocket- 
handkerchief. — W hat has your cousin Mary dropped? — 
She dropped her watch. — ^Did the watch break when 
she dropped it ? — It broke, but the glass did not break. 
— Have you your own French book, or your cousin's ? 
— I have my own. — Had you your uncle's horses yester- 
day, or your own ? — We had neither our uncle's nor 
our own. — Whose horses had you? — ^We had our friend, 
the Englishman's horses. — Do you bring me my boots? 
— ^No, I bring your brother's. — Does the servant call 
your dog, or tne Irishman's? — He calls neither mine 
nor the Irishman's. — Whose dog does he call? — He calls 
his own. 

12. SlufgaBe- 

Whose coat has the tailor brought ? — He has brought 

Jour nephew's. — Have you my blotting-paper ? — No, I 
ave my own. — Has the servant his umbrella or your 
mother's ? — He has his own. — ^When does the servant 
bring the children home ? — He brings them at half past 
eleven. — Do you take your dog home before you go 
into the country ? — ^No, I take it with me into the coun- 
try. — ^Have you not brought my new boots yet ? — ^I 
brought yours and your son's yesterday evening. — Has 
the shoemaker (already^ brought you yo.ir cloth shoes? 
— ^He brought them a rew days ago. — For whom has 
the man brought theseshirts? — He has brought them 
for me. — Has the woman not yet brought my daughter 
the llnen chemises? — She has given her them this mom- 
ing. — ^Who takes the letters to the post (post-office) ?-— 
John has taken them. — ^Where do you take this table? 
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— ^I take it to your room, — Are these my daughter'i 
cliemises (Do these chemises belong to my aaughter)? — 
No, madam, they are your niece's. — ^Have you taken tho 
poor man the money that I gave you for him yesterday ? 
— ^I have not yet taken it to him. — ^Has the servant 
brought the letters fromthepost? — ^Yes, hehasbrought 
three. — ^Howmany letters have you to take to the post 
to-day? — ^I have nve to take. 

73^ SlufaaBe. 

Has your uncle given you any money ?— Yes, but o^Jy 
very little ; he is too avaricious to give me much. — 'Ü.h 
is not avaricious because he does not give you as much 
as you want ; he gives you money very often. — ^Has your 
old friend, the Spaniard, come here from Mayence to- 
day ? — ^No, I expected him, but he has broken his word. 
— ^Does he break his word often ? — ^No, he breaks it very 
seldom, — ^Has your mother taken anybody with her into 
the country ? — She has taken the children. — ^Who takes 
your children to school in the moming? — The servant 
always takes them. — ^Does he carry their books ? — ^He 
carries those of the three youngest; the two eldest carry 
their own. — ^Which of your sons is the most düigent 
(industrious)? — ^William is the most diligent of them all. 
— Is he the eldest? — ^No, the eldest is the laziest. — 
Where is my glass? — Charles has broken it. — Charles 
breaks everything. — ^Who gave it him ? — ^Edward gave 
it him. — It is very wrong of Edward to give Charles 
my glass; why does not he give him his own? — ^His 
oviTD. was already broken. — Is pride a virtue or a vice ? 
— It is neither a virtue nor a vice, but it is very hurt- 
fiil to a man to be proud. — ^Why is pride hurtful? — 
Because pride hides a man's faults from himself. — Does 
it hide them also from others ? — ^No, it magnifies them 
to others. 

74. Slufgafce. 

When did your father give you this handsome little 
gold watch? — He gave it me last week. — ^Where has he 
bought it? — ^He has not bought it himself. — Whc 
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bought it for him? — My uncle had to buy a dozei: 
little Frenct gold watcnes, and he assured my fether 
that the watchdealer would seil them him much cheaper, 
if he took several together. — Does it go well? — I os- 
säre you (that) it goes very well. — ^Does your watch 
go as well as mine r — ^It goes very well wnen it goes, 
but it stops very often. — What o'clpck is it now ? — I de 
not know, my watch has (is) stopped. — ^When did it 
stop? — It stopped this moming at a qiiarter to (before) 
seven. — ^Did you go to the Spaniard to-day ? — I did not 
go mysel^ büt I sent my youngest brother. — Does yoxir 
mother go to the market herseif? — ^If she does not go 
herseif she sends her cook. — Have you and your father 
bcen on 'cha^ige to-day? — We have not been there our- 
selves. — Does not anybody eise go to 'change for you, 
if you do not go? — If we do not go ourselves, we send 
OUT Clerk. — ^Why does not your brother retum me my 
Frenchbook? — Heassures me that he has sent ityou. 
— ^Do you go to the post yourself ? — I assure you (fliat) 
I always go myself. 

75* Slufgafce- 

Has your sister written this letter herseif ? — She as» 
sures me that she has written it herseif. — Are your 
master and mistress at home? — My mistress is at home, 
but my master is gone out. — Where is your mistress ? 
— She is in the kitchen. — Does she go into the kitchen 
herseif? — Yes, certainly, she is always in the kitchen 
herseif. — Were the two Dutchmen themselves here, or 
didthey send their servants? — They were here them- 
selves. — ^Willyourdaughters go to their aunt themselves, 
to take her the dress, or will they send it her ? — No, they 
will take it her themselves. — Was the young man here 
again yesterday ? — Which young man r — Of next door, 
who always remains so long. — He remained (stayed) 
two hours. — ^Why did he remain so long? — He did not 
know what o'clock it was. — Why did not he know? — 
He had dropped his watch one day last week, and it 
broke. — Do you remain on 'change long ? — ^I never re- 
main longer than an hour and twenty minutes. — Did 
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the young people remain long with you yesterday 
evening? — They remained about two houra. — ^Doea 
your son generally remain long.at the ball? — He usually« 
remains only an nour. — ^Why does the cook stay so long 
in the market ? — She stays so long, because she has to 
buy a great deal (very much). — Who brushes your 
coat? — The servant brushes it. — Has he brushed it to- 
day ? — I do not know if (whether) he has brushed it. 
— Do not you brush your hat? — I always brush it be- 
fore I go out. — ^But you have not brushed it to-day. — 
I assure you, I brushed it this morning. — Who has 
made theöie boots? — My shoemaker has made them. 
— ^Does he make good boots ? — He makes very good 
ones ; neither too large nor too small. — ^Where does he 
live ? — ^He lives in Broad-Street. — ^Is not this the same 
man that we saw in your uncle's garden yesterday ? — r 
Yes, he is the same. — Are these new shoes ? — ^Yes, they 
are quite new. 

7a Slufgafce^ 

Have you sent your son to Paris? — No, I do not 
send him away, I have made him my clerk. — Has your 
sister made this young lady her confidant? — ^I do not 
know if she has made her her confidant.— Have you made 
this your bedroom ? — -Yes, we have made this our bed- 
room, because the next room is too small. — ^Why do not 
you tiy to make this young man your fiiend? — ^I have 
made him my friend. — ^Do (will) these scissors cut? — 
No, they are very common scissors, they do not (ober 
will not) cut at all.— Does your penknife cut? — ^Yes, it 
cuts very well. — Does any body cut any bread for the 
children? — The servant cuts some for them. — ^Who 
writes your letters ? — Our clerk writes the French let- 
ters. — Has he written this letter? — ^No, my son has 
written this letter.-— Has he written onlythisone letter? 
—He has written one more (ober another). — ^Where is 
the other letter that he has written? — ^I have given it 
(to) my wife.— Does your father write all his letters and 
notes himself ? — He writes all his letters himself. — ^When 
have you written tc the Frenchman ? — ^I wrote to him 
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yesterday. — ^Does your motter write the Italian lady a 
letter or a note (ober write a letter or a note to the ItaUan 
lady)? — She writes her a note. — Does your son read 
your letters? — He reads them. — ^Does your daugliter 
read many English books? — She reads more German 
than English books. — ^When have you read this book? 
— We read it two months ago. 

Have my sisters written their letters ? — They have 
written them. — Who has read them? — ^Their mother 
had read them, before they sent them to the post. — ^Do 
you write the Spaniard German notes ? — ^He does not 
read them, if I write him German notes. — ^Has the 
Spaniard passed here to-day ? — ^The Spaniard has not 
passed here; but the Italian passed our house at a 
quarter to (ober before) ten. — Have you seen the Italian's 
father to-day ? — ^Yes, he passed me in the street. — ^Does 
the Cook mäke your breakfast for you? — No, we make 
our own breakfast. — Who has made you this silk dress ? 
— ^I make all my own dresses.— Is not it (ober is it not) 
a pretty dress ? — ^It is more than pretty, it is exceedingly 
beautiful. — Do you knit much, madam ? — ^I have always 
too many other thing3 to do; but my girls knit, if they 
have nothing (ober not anything) eise to do ; they knit 
all their own stockings. — ^Do they also make their own 
chemises? — No, they do not make their own chemises. 
— Why do not you brush your owncoatand trowsers? 
— ^I do not know where the brush is. — ^Who is this 
youngman? — ^He is our clerk. — ^Have you any more 
Clerks ? — No, we have only this one. — Does anybody 
foUow you? — A man followed me. — ^When did ne foi- 
low you ? — ^He followed me yesterday and to-day. — 
Does the dog follow you ? — ^It follows my brother, but 
it does not follow me. — Does it follow your sister ? — It 
follows her. 

78. SlufgaBe. 

Whatdo you think? — ^I think (that) it is better to 
remain athome, than go out. — ^Do you kuow what your 
firiend thinks? — ^I do not* know what she thinks.— Did 
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y ou think of me yesterday ? — ^I thought of you all yester 
day (ober tlie whole of yesterday). — ^Did your brotliera 
think of their liorses? — They tnought more of tteir 
horses than of tteirbooks. — Of whomlias yoTirmotlier 
thoTigtt ? — She has thought of her children. — ^Why do 
not you think of what you have to do ? — ^I think of 
what I have to do. — ^Do you often think ofme? — ^I very 
often think of nothing. — ^Do you esteem my friend? — 
I esteem him and his father. — ^Do you esteem this man 
because he is rieh ? — ^I esteem persons if they are good, 
but not because they are ricn. — Does the Spaniard 
esteem the Germans? — ^He esteems them when ne bor- 
rows money of them. — ^Do you consider (ober think) 
this man clever? — ^I think him a great fool. — ^Whom 
do you consider cleverer, the Spaniard or the Italian ? 
— ^I know neither the one nor the other (ober do not 
know either — or — ) ; bat my father considers the Ita- . 
lian cleverer than the Spaniard. — ^Do you think it ridit 
to break one's word? — -iSrobody thinks that right. — -Do 
fathers deem it right if their sons are not industrious? 
— ^Do you think it easy to write a good letter ? — I think 
it very diflScult. — ^What does your sister think easier, 
to leam French or English ? — ^She thinks it easier to 
leam French. — ^Do your children leam English ? — They 
learn it. — ^Has your daughter learned Italian ? — She has 
leamed it half a year. — ^Did your children learn to write, 
before they leamed to read ? — They had leamed to read, 
before they leamed toivrite. — Of whom does theDutch- 
man learn French? — ^He learns it of a Frenchman. — 
Does the English gentleman, who lives in your house, 
leam German? — He does not leam it; his wife learns 
it. — Why do not you attempt (ober try) to learn Spanish? 
— ^I have attempted it, but I find it too difficult. — ^I as- 
sure you (that) Spanish is not difficult at all. — ^Have 
you tried (attempted) it? — ^Yes, certaiiily ; I have not 
only attempted it, but I have also learned it. 

79^ SlufgaBe. 

Does your little daughter leam to knit? — She need 
aot learn it. — Why need not she learn it? — ^Because 
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hIic ha» alrcady knit six pair of very beautüul stockings 
— I<V;r whom nas she kmt them ?— She lias knit therc 
f(ir hcrHclf. — You promised me yesterday to bring me an 
Kuglmh book to-day; have you broughtit? — ^I have 
hronghi vou wbat I have promised you ; hereis a very 
goocl ana usefol book. — ^Does your aunt remember the 

Rrotty littlo French lady who was here a year ago. — 
lio rcrncmbcra (ober recollects) her. — Do you remem- 
b(jr (rocolloct) how much money I gave you yesterday ? 
— I (lo not remember, but my fiither remembeis. — Do 
ou rocollcct all that you ever read ? — ^I recollect much^ 
mi not all. — At what o'clock in the moming do you 
d wm ? — ^I usually dress at half past seven, — ^Who dr^ses 
tli« childron ? — The children dress themselves. — Didyou 
drc8H yesterday, before your brother dressed? — ^My eld- 
<5Ht brother dressed before me, but my youngest brother 
droHHüd aftcr mo. — Do the children imdress themselves 
in iho ovcning? — They dress and undress themselves. 
— 1h your friond a good companion? — ^He is the most 
plüaaant companion that I ever knew. 

80* 2lufga6e- 

Im your joinor a good workman ? — He is the cleverest 
workman m tlio wholo town. — Has he worked much 
lor you ? — IIo has made all my tables and chairs. — ^Is 
Iicdcnr? — ^No, his chairs are the cheapest and most 
bcautiful that I ever have bought. — ^Wül you remain 
(Htay) with mo this evening ? — If you wisn it. — Have 
you cut yourself ? — My little daughter has cut herseif. — 
llas anyoody given her a knife ? — ^She found the knife 
on the table. — Has your brother praised himself again 
to-day ? — Yes, he always praises lumself. — ^Who praises 
your sistcr ? — Everybody praises her, and she praises 
hersclf, too. — Have you been good to-day, chüdren ? — 
Yes, papa, we have been very good and very indus- 
trious to-day. — Youpraise yourselves; doesyourmother 
praise you r — ^Wc praise ourselves, because our mother 
praises us also. — ^Have you been a good boy in school 
to-day ? — Yes, dear papa ; I have really been very goo(L 
Do you praise yourself, or does your mother praiso you ? 
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- — i'praise inyself when I am good, and wheu nobody elso 
praises me. — Am I wrong, papa ? — ^No, you are right, my 
8on. — ^What is tlie first rule oi wisdom ? — To know one s 
seif. — Are you wise? — Yes, papa, Iknow myself; I 
know (that) I have been good!^to-day, and tnerefore 
I have praised myself. — You are riglit, my son, you are 
a clever boy. — ^Do you see yourself in the (loolang — )- 
glass? — ^I see myself and you. — Does your cousin 
Augusta see the looking-glass ? — She sees the looking- 
glass; but she does not see herseif. — Is this your 
handkerchief, madam ? — ^Yes, it is mine. — ^You have just 
dropped it. — ^You are very kind, sir. — I do not remem- 
ber to have ever seen a more poHte yoimg gentleman 
than you are. — And I do not remember to have ever 
seen a prettier litüe foot than yours is. — ^How polite you 
are ! 

Will you give me your knife ? — ^I will give it jou.— 
Will your brother send me his servant? — ^He will send 
him to you. — ^Will you call the servant ? — ^I will call 
him. — ^Wül your uncle and aunt buy this house and 
garden ? — ^They will not buy them. — ^Why would your 
son not go to the theatre yesterday evening (ober last 
night) ? — He would not go, because he wished to stay 
at home with his sister. — Would not the boys go to 
school this moming ? — No, they would not go. — Will 
you give me this pen ? — No, I ^dll not ; I want it my- 
self. — ^Why would not the Spaniards seil the wine this 
morning? — ^Because the Frenchman, who wished (ober 
wanted) to buy it, wotild not give them so much money 
as the Spaniards wanted. — ^Who shall (must) go to the 
post? — John shall go. Shall (ober must) I copy this 
letter ? — ^No, William ehall (ober must) copy it.— Shall 
I have a glass of wine, papa ? — ^Yes, you shall have one. 
— Shall I buy this umbrella or that ? — ^You must (shall) 
buy neither one nor the other. — ^Whv not, papa ?— Your 
manama shall buy you one. — Shall (must) the man come 
in ? — ^No, he must not come in ; he must stay (ober re- 
main) where he is. — ^When shall we go into the country ? 



— ^This aftemcon ; the children shall go with you.— - 
Must (ober shall) these chairs stand here? — ^N"o, thejmust 
stand wliere they stood yesterday. 

82^ Slufflafce^ 

Can you (ober are you able to) break this stick ? — ^I 
can break it. — Can you see yourself in the looking- 
glass j5\)m here ? — ^I can see you, but not myself. — Can- 
not your sister stay (ober remain) with us the whole, 
(ober all the) evening r — She cannot stav any longer 
than I. — Can the servant bring me a book fix)m tpwn ? 
— ^He cannot bring you one ; for he remains in town. — 
Cannot you remember where I bought my last gloves ? 
— ^I cannot know, for I was not with you when you 
bought them. — Can you.and your brothers come at five? 
— ^I can ; but iny brothers cannot come before seven er 
half past. — Can this little girl already knit? — ^I can as- 
sure you (that) she has knit all her own stockings. — 
How can so many people live in this small house ? — ^I do 
not know how they can, but they must (ober are obliged 
ober forced). — ^Why must they ? — ^Because they havenot 
a (ober no) larger one. — Cannot they buy one ? — Can 
you buy one ? — I cannot, for I have no money. — ^That 
IS just the reason why these poor people cannot buy a 
larger house. — ^Mamma, may I write a letter to papa to- 
day? — ^Yes, certainly, you may, ifyou can; but you 
must not make any mistakes. — ^May I also take it to the 
post-office (ober post) myself? — ^You may take it your- 
self, but you must return (ober come bacK) immediately. 
— How long may I stay out ? — ^You may stay out tili 
(ober until) eight ; at (ober by) eight o'clock you must be 
at home.—May the children go into the garden? — ^No, 
they must not. — May I read this letter ? — ^You may, if 
you can. 

83. Slufgafce. 

How much money may you have left? — ^We cannot 
have left much ; for we have bought a great many booka, 
— Whose hat may this be ? — ^It must be the gentleman's 
who was here yesterday evening (last niijht). — Howlate 
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may it be? — ^It must be 'already aller nine. — ^It cannot 
be so late yet. — ^Who may be the young gentleman who 
just passedhere (ober tbis way) ?— He must be the son of 
the old man that was with him. — Why do not you go 
out ? — ^I cannot go out ; I have to write a few more 
letters, which must be at post before four. — ^May John 
buy this book? — ^He may buy it, if he has money 
enough. — ^Which of the children maj go with me (ober 
us) into the country ? — ^They may all go, if they are good 
and have leamed their tasks. — W here is the servant ? 
— He has not yet retumed from town. — ^He ought to be 
back, I sent him two hours ago. — ^Why have you made 
so many mistakes (ober faults) in this letter f — ^I have 
written it as well as I could. — ^You should not (ought 
not to) make so many mistakes (faults). — To whom 
should the rieh man give money ? — ^He ought to give it 
to him who (ober that) wants some. 

84 SlufgaBe^ 

Why has not your brother called me? — He would not. 
— Would not your son come in? — He wished to come 
in, but he coidd not. — ^Would not the children learn 
their tasks ?— They wished to learn them, but they found 
them too dijfficult. — ^Why would not you seil your horse 
to the Sootchman ? — ^Because he would not give me so 
much as I wanted. — ^Did anybody want (ober wish) to see 
me ? — ^Nobody has wanted to see you. — What did these 
people wish to buy ? — They wished to buy some silk and 
cotton. — ^Did not your brothers intend to go to Mayence 
vesterday? — They intended to go, but they have nqt 
been able. — ^Have you been able to read my letter? — 
Has the servant found my gloves ? — He has not been 
able to find them. — ^Which carriage did your father in- 
tend (ober wish ober want) to buy ? — He intended to buy 
the Englishman's carriage. — Did the Italians wish (ober 
want) to see this garden or that ? — They wished to see 
neither this nor that. — How long were you obliged(ober 
forced) to stay at home yesterday ? — ^I was obliged to 
Btay at home tili late in the evening. — Have you been 
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obligcd to brußh yonr own coat? — ^I bare been obliged 

to bruöli it myseli. 

85* SlufgaBe. 

Wlio has takenmyblotting-paper? — Somebodymust 
huvo bccn in your room and taken it. — ^Has anybody 
Bcon inv dog? — Somebodymusthaveseenit. — ^I was not 
ulh^wca (ober pcrmitted) to go out. — Have you read the 
book thut (wnich) I sent you? — ^We were not allowed 
to read tlicöo books. — How long were you permitted to 
Htay in tlio country yesterday? — ^We were permitted to 
Hlay tlicro tlio wnole aflbemoon. — ^Wby were you not 
ttllüwcd fober permitted^ to go out tbis forenoon?— We 
wcro obligcd to work tne wnole forenoon. — Was your 
littlo brotnor allowed to go out again yesterdOT? — ^x es, 
hü was allowed to go out in tbe forenoon. — ^How many 
nioro books must I (ober am I obliged to) send you? — 
You mußt send me tnree more. — How many more pair 
of stockings must I send you? — You must send me 
six moro pair. — Shall I buy any gloves for tbe cbil- 
dron ? — You may buy tbem a pair each. — ^Has the tai- 
lor passod here (ober this way) to-day? — He may have 
2)as8cd ; but I have not seen nim. — -Has your sister no 
nioro tlian threo florins left ? — She may have left more, 
but I do not know. — Has not the shoemaker been will- 
ing to send tho shoes? — He has been willing to send 
thcm, but he has not been able. 

86* Slufgafce* 

Do you go witt us into the country? — No, I may 
not go out; is notthatvery provoking? — Yes, itisvery 
provoking. — Have you brought me my book back? — 
No, it is very provoking, my sister has given it to her 
cousin. — Will you explain to me what your brother 
wants ? — ^Do you like this man ? — ^I liko him very welL 
— ^Do you like potatoes? — ^I like them very much (ober 
very well). — How do you like this bread? — ^I like it 
very well. — How do you like our new house? — ^We 
like it better than the other in High-Street. — ^Do you 
like this wine as well as that? — Ilike this better. — ^May 
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I go out to-day ? — ^You may if you like. — ^May my friencl 
come to me to-day? — Yes, if lie likes. — May the children 
go into the garden this aftenioon ? — ^Yes, if they like. 
' — ^Which of these two liatsdo you like better (ober test), 
this or tliat ? — ^I like the other better (ober best). — How 
did you like the Italian who was here last night? — 
I did not like him at all. — ^Does your brother like to go 
to bed early ? — He does not to go to bed before eleven 
or half past. — ^Do mothers love their children? — Every 
mother loves her children. — ^Do you love me ? — I love 

?rou. — ^Does she love him ? — She loves him. — Does he 
ove her? — ^He loves her. — ^Do we love ourselves ? — 
We love ourselves. — ^Do you love your sisters ? — I love 
them. — Do you love yourself ? — I love myself. — ^Does 
he love himself ? — He loves himself, but he does not love 
anybody eise. — Whom do you love 7 — I love her who 
loves me. — Does our aunt love us? — She loves and 
praises you. — Does the Spaniard receive his letters to- 
day? — He receives no letters to-day. — Do your uncle 
and aunt receive their friends to-day ? — They receive 
them. — ^Have you received what I nave sent you ? — 
I have not received anything. — What has this girl 
forgotten again ? — She has forgotten her copy-book. — 
Did not you also forget something yesterday ? — ^No, I 
did not forget anything yesterday. — Did you not forget 
to send me my book? — That was my brother's faiüt; 
he wanted to send it you. — ^Why has he not done so ? — 
I do not know why he has forgotten ; he often forgets. 

87. Slufgafce. 

Will you send your son to Paris ? — I shall send him. 
— ^Will he do any business in Paris ? — He will try to 
do some. — Will you give me what you have promised 
me? — I shall certainly give it you. — Will you read the 
book that I have brought you ? — ^We shall read it as 
soon as we have time. — ^Where shall we dine to-day ? 
— ^We shall dine to-day where we dined yesterday, at 
home. — Who will be at our house to-day ? — The pnysi- 
cian with his wife, two daughters, three nieces and t>v^o 
nephews ; the little Frenchwoman with her husband and 
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ßister; my uncle and aunt, the yonngEnglislmian, who 
came from England yesterday, and the Spaniard, to 
whom you have sold tlie horse ; in all sixteen persona 
will come to onr honse this evening. — Will your xoom 
be large enough for so many people ? — ^We shall have 
room enough. — Shall I see you at the ball to-morrow 
evening (ober to-morrow night) ? — ^You will see me, if 
you remain (ober stay) very long, for I shall not beable 
to go before a quarter to eleven. — ^Will not your sisters 
and Cousins go to the ball ? — They will go with my 
mother at nine or half past. — Shall we be allowed (ober 
permitted) to go into the country to-morrow aftemoon? 
— ^We shall not be allowed to go. — ^Will the Irishman 
be willing to seil his horse to my father?. — ^He will be 
wüling to seil it him, if your father has a mind to buy it 

8a SlufgaBe^ 

Shall we be able to do any business together? — ^We 
shall be able to do some business, if you seil as cheap 
as I must (ober am obliged to) buy. — Will you be able 
to come this evening (ober to-night) ? —I shall not be able 
to come. — ^Will you be obliged to copy this letter? — 
I shall be obliged to copv this and wnte five more. — 
When will you set out (ober leave) ? — ^I shall leave at 
four this afternoon. — ^Will your father leave before you? 
— My father will leave this moming. — iWhen has the 
Englishman left ? — ^He left twö days ago (ober since). — 
When will you retum? — I shall be here again in a 
week. — Will your father soon return ? — He will return 
as soon as he has done (ober finished) his business. — 
When will your new house be finished? — It will be 
finished next month. — ^When wiir you sup ? — ^We shall 
sup at half past nine. — Will you ask (ober invite) your 
neighbour ? — I do not know yet, whether I shall invite 
him. — ^Will you be able to spare a little money to-mor- 
row ? — I shall not have much to spare. — If you do not 
want more than sixty florins, I shall be able to give 
them you.— Will you want my book much longer ? — 
I shall not want itmuch longer. — ^Willthe youngladies 
atay here much longer? — They will not be able to 3tay 
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here much longer. — How mucli longer shall we have to 
wait for oiir money ? — You shall not have to wait much 
longer. — ^When shall I be obliged to take the letters to 
the post-ofBce? — ^You must take them at six. — TVho 
Mdll dress the children ? — They will dress themselves. — 
You will out yourself. — Who will cut himself ? — Yonr 
little sister wül cut herseif. — ^Will you remember (ober 
recoUect) what you have promisedme? — I shall remem- 
ber (it). — ^Will the children be able to leam anything 
in this school? — If they be industrious, they will be 
able to leam something. 

89. Slufgafce. 

When will your son leave (ober set out") ? — ^My son 
and my nephew will stay (remain) here tili to-morrow 
afkemoon. — ^When must the tailor send your coat ? — ^He 
must send it by teno'clockto-morrowmorning. — When 
will you be allowed to go out again? — ^I shall be al- 
lowea to go out again by to-morrow. — When will you 
have done with the letters ? — ^I shall have done by five 
or half past. — When must the carriage be at the door? 
— ^It must, positiyely, be at the door by a quarter past 
three. — ^How long will you remain in Paris? — I shall 
stay (there) tiU next month. — ^Had you done breakfast 
at (by) eight? — ^We had already done at seven. — When 
wdll you have seen the Spaniard? — ^I shall have seen 
bim by three o'clock. — ^Will you have sold all your 
wood Dy to-morrow ? — I do not know whether (if) I 
shall have sold it all by then. — Will your friend have 
bought his new horse by to-morrow ? — He will not have 
bought it by then. — ^W ill not this tree have grown 
much by next year? — It will have grown much by 
then. — ^How long have you been here? — Next week 
I shall have been here three months. — How long has 
the Englishman been here? — Next month he will have 
been here three years. — How many chairs has the joiner 
sent? — He has three more to send, and then he will 
have sent two dozen in all. — How many bottles of wine 
has the servant taken into the country ? — He has fifteen 
bottles more to take, then he will have taken nine dozen 
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in all. — Has the woman many more shirts to make?— 
No, only two more. — ^How many will she then have 
made ? — Slie will, then, liave made, in all, a dozen shirts 
for William and a dozen chemises for Charlotte. — How 
many pair of stockings has Mary knit for herseif? — 
When she has done this pair, she will have knit herseif 
a füll (ober a whole) dozen. 

90* Slufgate* 

When shall we have done dinner? — ^We shall not 
have dined tili three. — Will you have done supper at 
(by) half past eight ? — ^We shall have supped before 
then. — At what o clock have you generally done break- 
fast? — We have breakfasted (ober we have done break- 
fast) at half past six every moming. — Have you break- 
fasted ? — ^Not yet, but I shall have done directly (im- 
mediately). — When shall I find you on 'change to-day ? 
— ^You will find me on 'change at a quarter to two. — 
Were ypu at home an hour ago ? — ^No, I left two hours 
ago. — ^Ilave you no stick ? — ^No, I shall buv one directly. 
— Will you buy a thick or a thin one? — ^I shall buy 
the thinnest that I shall be able to find. — Do not most 
people flatter themselves that they think? — Not only 
most, but everybody flatters himself that he thinks, 
but only very few do so. — ^Why dp you not expect any 
poHteness of (ober from) this man ? — ^Because ne is too 
mdulgent to himself and his own faults, and this kind 
of people have seldom (ober rarely) much politeness or 
complaisance to spare for others. — ^Does not your brother 
want my pen any longer ? — He does not want it any 
more (ober any longer). — Will you give your sister the 
book (ober the book to your sister) when you have done 
with it? — ^I shall have done with it directly. 

91. Slufgafte* 

Will you call your brother? — ^I should call him, if I 
knew where he was. — ^Would he come if you called 
hün? — If I caUed him, he would certainly come. — Wouid 

^ou go to the Spaniard, if you knew him? — If I knew 
im, and you would take me with you, I should cer« 
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fcainly go to him. — Wotdd your annt give mj sister a 
good book, if she asked her iot it ? — She would give her 
one, if your sister asked her. — Would you buy my house, 
if I sold it? — ^We should buy it, if you sold it cheap, 
and if we had money enough. — ^Would this tree grow 
any better if it stood in another place ? — ^I do not think 
(that) it would grow any better. — ^Would this glasa 
break if I dropped it (ober if I let it fall)? — ^It would 
be yery provoking (to me), if you broke my best glass. 
— ^Would not this tree be much finer if it grew better? 
— Jf it grew better, it would be the finest tree in your 
garden. — Would you take this letter to the post-officc 
for me, if I asked you ? — ^We should not take it. — Why 
would you not do it? — ^Because you are too idle (ober 
lazy) to do it yourself. — ^Would you go with me if I 
took it myself? — If you went to the post andtook the 
letter yourself we snould go with you. — Would you 
not be obliged to brush your own coat, if you had no 
servant ? — ^Had I no servant (If I had no servant) I 
should brush my own coat, — ^Would our servants have 
anything to do, if we brushed our own coats ? — They 
would not haye anything eise at all to do. — ^Would it 
not be (ober were it not) better, if you wrote your own 
letters (ober wrote your letters yourself)? — If we wrote 
our letters ourselves, our clerk would have nothing at 
all to do. — Would not you be obliged to do it, if he 
did not do it? — ^If he did not do it, we should be 
obliged to do it ourselves. — Would your children dress 
themselves if they could (ober were able)? — ^If they could, 
they would dress themselves. 

92^ Slufgafte* 

Would you have dressed yourself, if you might have 
gone (ober had beenpermittedto go) out ? — ^Had I been 
allowed (ober permitted) to go out, 1 should have dress- 
ed myself. — W ould you go out, if you might ? — ^If I 
might (ober were I permitted) I should go out. — ^Would 
the children go to school, if they might stay at home ? 
— Jf they might stay at home, they would not go to 
Bohool. — Would your sisters knit their own stockings, 
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if they could not buy any ? — If tliey could not buy any 
ßtockings, they womd be obliged to knit their own. — 
Would it not be mucli better, if they knit their owni 
stockings and made their own chemises ?— It would 
(ober were) certainly be much better, and they would do 
so, too, if my mother did not give them any money to 
buy some shifts (chemises) and stockings? — ^Would 
your friends* sons come, if I invited (asked) them ? — 
They would come if you asked them and spoke to their 
fathers about it. — ^Would your sister come to mine, if 
she stayed (ober staid) at home ? — She would still not 
be able to come, for she cannot (ober is not able to) go 
out this evening. — ^Would your sons have spoken to 
ours, ifthey had seen them? — They would certainly 
have spoken to them. — ^Does the Englishman speak to 
the Frenchman when he sees him? — Certainly, he 
speaks to him. — ^Why should he not speak to him? — ^I 
thought they were enemies. — ^Why do you think they 
are enemies? — I really do not know why I thought so. 

93* 9lufga6e* 

What did your father say to my servant this mom- 
ing? — ^He said nothing at all to him, for he did not see 
him at all. — ^What does your friend, the little Italian, 
say to my new horse ? — He says it is one of the hand- 
somest (finest ober most beautiful) horses that he has 
ever seen. — Has the servant been to the tailor (ober at 
the tailor's, nacf)|le Seft») ? — Yes, he said he would come 
to you this afternoon. — ^Have you asked your cousin 
if she has not taken my Englisn book? — ^Yes, I have 
asked her. — Well, what did she say? — She says, it is 
very wrong of you to think (that) she took (ober would 
take) your book; it could be of no use to her. — ^Have 
your aunts received a letter from Paris ? — Their friend 
writes them, that she would stay (remain) there two 
months longer. — Does your brother go into the country ? 
— He goes (ober will go there) next week; he hopeg? 
the country air will do him good. — About what has 
the Dutchman spoken to your uncle? — ^He has spoken 
to him on biiBiness. — Cannot you persnade your iiiece 
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to stAy here a few days longer? We shall have a ball 
at OUT house next week. — Sne says, slie cannot stay here 
any longer ; she may not. — ^WTien does (ober Wlien will) 
your brother come home ? — I expect him every moment. 
— ^Have you anytliing to say to (ober to teil) him? — I 
have to speak to him on business. 

94 SlufgaBe* 

Will yoTir (ober Does your) brother go to the theatre 
(ober play) this eveningr — ^He will not go, except he 
nnish his letters at (oberby) five o'clock. — ^Have you 
still a mind to buy the horse of the Irishman ? — ^I have 
still (I still have) a mind to buy it, but I shall not buy 
it, unless he seil it for much less than he asked yester- 
day. — Will you not give me ten florins more ? — I shall 
not give them you, if you ask me ever so much. — ^Has 
vour son read the book which (ober that) I gave him 
when he was here the last time?— He never reads, if 
you give him ever so many books. — ^Why do you hide 
(ober conceal) this letter?— I hide it, lest my sister see 
it. — ^Why do you not speak to theyoungDutchman? — 
I do not wish (ober want) to speak to him, lest he in- 
vite me. — ^Will the Spaniard have the money to-mor- 
row ? — He will not have any, unless he borrow some. — 
May my daughter take your umbi^Ua ? — She may take 
it, provided.she bring it me back directly. — When will 
you want it ? — ^I must have it back directly. — Ought 
not every body to try (ober endeavour, E., ffdy beflreben) 
tomake himself useful? — ^Everybody must make him- 
seif as useful as he can (ober is able), for from the mo- 
ment that a man, and if he has ever so much money, 
Ceases to make himself useful to others, he becomes a 
burthen to others. — ^Would you, then, be an idler? — 
No, certainly not ; I should not like to be an idler, if 
I were ever so rieh, and had ever so much money, and 
ever so many carriages and horses. — ^But, does every onc 
do what he ought?— But very few; many have great 
difficulty to persuade themselves to do that which they 
ought to do. — Is that man reasonable who expects to 
have ao troubles in his life?— He would be just 

4 
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as reasonable aa he who hopes for a year without 
winter. 

95* Slufgatc. 

Edward, have you broken my glass? — ^Papa, it was 
not my feult. — ^Wnose fault was it (then) ? — ^It was tho 
dog's fault. — Wliy do you come home so late ? — It is 
not our fault ; our schoolmaster has kept us at school 
so long. — Why does your sister keep my book so long? 
— ^It is not her fault ; her oousin has taken it home with 
her, and not yet brought it her again (ober and not yet 
retumed it to her). — Have you a mind to go with me 
to W. ? — ^I should like to go with you, if I had written 
my letters. — How many more letters have you to write? 
— I have already written three, and I have four more 
to write. — Who reads the letters when they are written ? 
— ^My brother reads them before he sends them to the 

i)ost-office. — ^When do you go to W. ? — ^I should like to 
eave at twelve and dine at W . — When wiU you be back 
again? — I shall try to be back for (ober to) supper. — 
Could (ober might) not vou write your letter to-morrow ? 
— What do you think r What would my father say ? — 
Where is your brother gone? — I believe (ober think) he 
is gone to the horse dealer's in Long-Street to try a 
horse. — I thought h^had bought one yesterday ? — ^He 
did not like it. — Will you promise me to read the book 
this week, that I sent yesterday? — I wiU not promise 
you, for I do not know if (ober whether) I shaU have 
any time. — Do you know where the Dutchman lives 
now ? — ^No, I wish I knew, for I have something to 
teil him (ober to say to him). 

96* Slufflafte- 

Does (ober will) the Italian come to your house this 
evening r— No, he says he cannot come ; he has promised 
to go to my uncle's. — Has he asked him? — ^He haä 
asked him to spend the evening at his house.^— Do you 
go to your English master's, or does he come to your 
house? — ^We go to his house. — Isaw your servant witt 
your horse this moming; where did he go with it?-:- 
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He took it to the famer's. — ^Is your mistress TWithin 
(ober at home) ? — No, she is gone to lier nieoe's in the 
country. — ^Wül you dine at our house (ober with us) to- 
morrow ? — ^I have promised the Englishman to dine at 
his father's. — ^Are you invited to Mr. Feeder's this 
evening (ober to-night) ? — Yes, andmy yonngerbrother, 
too. — I (shall) gö also (too) ; shall we go together? — ^I 
shoüld like very much to go with you, but I have pro- 
mised to take my two cousins, who have (are) come 
from the country and who are also invited. — ^Were you 
at Mrs. Peters' last night? — Yes, I was there with my 
Cousins. — ^Did you see the young Spaniard there, who 
breakfasted at our house yesterday ? — I saw him there. 
— ^Have you given him the letter that you (have) re- 
ceived for Hm? — ^No, I had kept it at home ; I did 
not know (that) I should see him. — ^Büve you bought 
the wine that you tried yesterday? — I have not bought 
it ; I did not hke it at all. — ^I lited it very well ; has 
the man sold it ? — ^No, you may have it. 

97^ Slufgate* 

> Will you go with me to Mr. Mixer's, the wine-mer- 
chant? — I cannot just now; if you oan wait tili this 
aftemoon, I will go with you. — ^No, I must go direct- 
ly ; I cannot try any wine after dinner. — Has he any 
very good wine just now? — ^He says so. — ^Do j^ou in 
tend to buy much ? — ^I think so, if I like it. — ^Did you 
spend much for wine last year? — ^A great deal; I do 
not like to think of it, how much I have spent. — -Will 
the Spaniard be at your house to night?—! think so.— 
Where is John ? — He is not at home ; I have sent him 
to Waxit's, the shoemaker. — ^Will your sisters come 
home soon? — They are only gone to their aunt's ; they 
cannot stay (ober remain) (out) much longer ; for we 
expect some Company this evening; will you come 
too? — ^Whom do you expect?— Several ladies and 
gentlemen. — ^I really do not know (auch I really am not 
sure) whether I can come. — It is of no use to ask you, 
you never come. — ^I assure you, I have so much to work, 
that I can but very rarely go out in the evening. — Maj 
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1, taen, expect you ? — ^I will de my best. — ^Will you 
play at cards? — ^My father, my uncle, and the two 
Spaniards will play at cards. — ^WTiat will you do ? — ^I 
shall probably be obliged to play at chess with my 
aunt. — ^What will the young people (oud) folks) do ? — 
They will play some round-game. — Does your brother 
also play (at) chess? — 'No, beonly plays (at) billiards. 
— ^Is he a good billiard player? — ^He plays better than 
our cousin from Paris, who until (tili) he play ed with 
my brother, considered himself the best billiard-player. 
— ^Do you often play for money ? — lüo, I never play for 
money. — ^Why not? — ^Because I have promised my 
father, not to do (so). — Then you are, certainly, 
quite right 

98* Stufgafee* 

Have you ever played at draughts? — ^No, I do not 
like it ; it is a tedious game. — Who is a better chess- 
player, the Frenchman, whom I saw at your house 
yesterday, or my nephew? — I believe your nephew 
plays a great äeal better. — How many games at 
billiards have you played? — ^We have pläyed six. — 
What will you do at your uncle's this evening? — I 
do not know yet; I believe we shall play at cards. — 
For money or for love? — We play for love; do not 
you think we are right? — ^Every one as he likes (ober 
to his taste), I like best to play for money. — Shall I 
find you at home to-night (ober this evening) ? — I shall 
be at home, but my fether and mother and brothers 
and sisters (wiU) go to Mr. L's, our physician and 
most intimate friend. — ^Do you know him? — ^Yes, I 
was at his house yesterday. — Has not he a very nice 
wife? — ^Yes, she is prettier in the house, than in the 
Street. — Should I do better to buy*) this hat than 
that? — I think you would do better to buy this. — 
Why do you think so? — Because it is smaller (ober 
less); I do not like large hats. — Would you believe 
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me, if I assured yon, that I had much money? — ^1 
should not believe you, for you borrow of every body. 
— Can your cbildren abeady read Englisb? — Tbey 
can already read and write it (ober — ^know — ^how to 
— ). — Does your brotber spend as mucb money as 
you? — ^He says he spends less than I (do). — ^Wbo has 
spent more on bis garden, your fatber or your uncle? 
— ^My fatber bas, I tbink, spent more on bis. — Will 
your brotber be able to finisb bis tasks to-day? — ^I 
tbink so. — ^And your sister .bers? — Sbe tries to bave 
(ober get) tbem done (ober finisbed); for sbe bas. two 
more to write for ber Frencb teacber (ober master). 
— ^Wben does your writing-master come ? — ^At two, — 
And your dancing-master? — At tbree. — ^Wbere is your 
motber? — Sbe is gone to our neigbbour's. — Sball we 
be at your bouse or at ours, to-nigbt? — I tbink we 
will stay at our bouse. — ^Do you tbink tbat innocence 
and mystery can live long togetber ? — ^No, tbey rarely 
(seldom) live long togetber ; for innocence need make 
nö secretof tbatwbicb (ober bejfer: of wbat) it does or 
tbinks. — Can tbe soul also possess bealtb and beauty ? 
— Certainly; virtue and innocence are tbe bealtb and 
beauty of tbe soul. — ^Is gratitude a virtue? — It is a 
virtue wbicb but few practise. 

99. Slufgate. 

Wby is your motber weeping (ober wby does your 
motber weep)? — Sbe is weeping because sbe bas re- 
ceived a very afflicting letter from ber sister. — ^Has your 
sister wept ? — ^My sister bas not yet seen tbe letter. — 
Wby is tbis little cbild crying? — It is always crying, 
wben its bttle brotber is not in tbe room. — ^Was it an 
entertaining book, tbat your aunt gave you yesterday ? 
— -It was not one of tbe most entertaining. — ■ W as not it 
very obliging of my cousin Eliza, to stay witb me tbe 
wbole of (or all) yesterday? — Sbe is always (ober al- 
ways is) very obliging. — ^Do not you find it very tire- 
some to be obbged to copy tbe letter twice more ? — ^No- 
tbing can be more tiresome tban tbe copying of (ober 
tban copying) letters tbat one bas written one^s seif.— 
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Have you sold the wool that you bought last week ?•— ^ 
No, I have not sold it yet ; buying is mucli easier tlian 
selling. — Have you many boots ? — No ; I wish I bad 
many, but wishing is not having—Wliat ai« you read- 
ing there ? — ^I am reading a French book. — ^You are al- 
wavs reading ; wby do you not write your exercise (ober 
tast) ? — ^Reading is more agreeable (ober pleasant) tban 
writing; much writing is, to me, tbe most tiresome thing. 
— Why bave you bougbt a penknife again ? — ^You are al- 
ways buying wbat you do not want— xounever do what 
you promise; you are always tbinking of something eise. 

100* Slufgate* 

Wbose writing is tbis ? — ^It is my son's writing. — ^It 
is beautiful writing for a boy of eigbt years. — Is be in- 
dustrious ? — He is never idle; be is always doing some- 
tbing, be is a very good boy. — ^Will you take a book 
and read, wbile (ober wbilst) I am writing aletter? — 
I will walk into tbe garden and read wbilst you are 
writing your letter. — ^Wbat was tbe Dutcbman doing, 
wben you were witb bim (ober at bis bouse) tbis morn- 
ing ? — ^He was breakfasting, wben I was witb bim. — 
Wben did your aunt read tbe letter that she received 
from her busband yesterday ? — She had just been read- 
ing it, wben your fether was witb her. — ^Was tbe little 
Frenchman witb tbe Dutcbman, wben you were there? 
— ^No, he was just going away, as I was going into (ober 
as I was entering) me bouse. — ^Was my uncle dressing, 
wben your brother was witb bim ? — No, he was Walk- 
ing in tbe garden. — Is tbe tailor making you a coat 
again? — ^He is making me a coat and two pair of trowsers. 
— Has the joiner (abeady) sent you tbe chairs ? — ^He is 
just sending me six ; tbe men (ober people) are camdng 
them into my room. — ^Where is the servant ? — ^BLe is 
taMng the children to school. — ^Is your brother at bome? 
—He is in the garden, speaking to the gardener. — Haa 
it Struck two ? — ^It is just striking. 

lOL Slufgate^ 

For bow long are you going to W. ? — I am going for 
a week. — Have you oeen waiting for me long ? — I havo 
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been waiting these ten minutes. — Are your sisters leam- 
ing English ? — ^They liave been leaming it these three 
months. — ^What have you been doing the wliole(oberall) 
forenoon ? — ^I have been working tbe wbole forenoon. — 
Is yonr fiiend living in town again ? — ^No, be is still 
livinff in tbe country. — ^Was your neigbbour witb you 
long? — ^He was witn me for an hour. — ^What were you 
doing at tbe Spaniard's yesterday evening (last nignt)? 
— I played (ober was playing) at cbess witb bim. — Can 
I speak to your brotberr — ^He is waiting for you in tbe 
garden. — ^Wbat is your daugbter doing now (ober just 
now)? — Sbe is knitting in tbe next room (ober in tbe 
nextroom, knitting).— Is your aunt dressed?-- Sbe is 
just dressing — ^Wbere were you at balf past nine tbis 
forenoon ? — ^I was at tbe borsedealer's, trying a borse. — 
How long baveyou been writing ? — ^I bave not been 
writing long. — ^Wbat was tbe Italian saying to you (ober 
teUing you), wben I saw you stand witb bim in tbestreet 
tbis moming? — ^He was trying to persuade me to go 
witb bim toK. for a montb. — Do you Jbiow tbis woman ? 
— Do you see tbe boy tbat is speaking to my son? — I 
see no boy (do not see any boy) speaking to yours, but 
I see one giving mine a book (a book to mine). 

102* Slufgate. 

Wbat is tbe servant doing now? — ^He is brusbing your 
clotbes. — ^Has tbe Spaniard paid you tbe money ? — ^He 
bas not paid it me ; tbe Spaniard is always promising 
more tban be performs. — ^Wby did tbe boy come run- 
ningto you just now? — He camerunningtome, because 
be saw a man selling sticks, and be was wisbing to buy 
one. — Did you give l^im aiw- money? — ^I gave bim some. 
— ^Did be buy a stick ? — !No, for seeing a man wbo bad 
neitber sboes, bat nor coat, be gave bim tbe money, tbat 
I bad given bim to buy a stick ; be is indeed a very 
good boy, wbose greatest pleasure is doing good. — ^Wby 
do you not speak to tbis young man ? — I do not speak to 
bim, because after baving done for bim all I could, be 
still does not (ober is still not doing) wbat be ougbt to 
^Q^ — Wben did you find tbis money? — I found ii at 
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seyen (o'clock) this moming, on going out of the honse. 
— ^Being obliged (ober compelled) to stay at home the 
whole day, I should be much (ober greatly) obliged to 
you, if you would come this aftemoon and stay acouple 
of hours with nje. — My brother, on receiving your 
obliging letter, immediately went to Mr. L., who pro- 
mised to spare him his horse for a couple of hours. 

Finding that it will be impossible for me to keep my 
promise and spend this evening in your agreeable Socie- 
ty, I must reserve this pleasure for some other time. — • 
Why do you not play a game at chess with my brother ? 
—I should like very much (ober be very glad) to play 
with him, but being a very bad chess player, and find- 
ing a great deal (ober much]j more pleasure in the society 
of these amiable young ladies, Ihope your- brother will 
find some one eise to play with him. — ^About what did 
you speak to the young Englishman? — ^I spoke to him 
about his haying the finest horse in the whole town. — 
Did you go to Mr. M's this moming ? — ^No, instead of 
my going to him, he came to me (ober my houseV — 
When will you take a walk this aftemoon ? — ^I snall 
take a walk after haying finished my business. — ^Haye 
you any objection to your son's going with me to my 
uncle's to-morrow? — l haye no objection to his going 
with you. — Haye you cut yourself ? — ^No, but I was 
yery near cutting myself. — Öas the man accepted any 
money for what he has done for you ? — He is aboye 
taking money. — ^Haye you worked (ober been working) 
much to-day ? — ^I haye been workmg the whole day ; 
I haye measured these fifteen pieces of cloth, besides 
writing three long letters. 

104 Slufgate* 

Has your teacher praisedyou? — He praised me^for 
leaming (ober for haying learned) my task better than 
the last time. — ^Is your father displeased with you ? — 
He is displeased with me for haying gone into the theatre 
without asking him. — ^Why is your mother angry with 
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your sister? — She is angry with her for having come 
(ober for Coming) home so late. — ^Have you attempted 
writing (ober to write) an English letter? — ^I have at- 
tempted writing (ober to write) one. — Did the Italian 
continue speaking after I left (ober went awa,y) ?— He 
continued speaking, and spoke for an hour. — W ny does 
your iincle avoid seeing theSpaniard? — ^Becanse tlie 
Spaniard is always wanting to borrow some money of 
hun. — Is your sister going with you into the country 
to-day? — fehe has declined going with me into the 
country. — ^Why do you dread going to your uncle^s? — 
I dread going to his house, because I detest playing at 
Cards. — When will you have done measuring these pie- 
ces ? — ^I shall, probably, not have done measuring them 
tili five o'clock. — ^Why have you invited the Dutchman 
for (to) supper ? — ^I could not help inviting him. — Why 
could not you help (it) ? — ^I could not help inviting him 
as he was present when your brother said that he was 
(would be) Coming. — ^Will your sisters go to the ball to- 
morrow ? — ^No, they prefer staying at home. 

105* Slufgate. 

Am I sitting on you r chair ? — No, by no means, I can 
sit on that chair. — Who was sitting near you at supper 
last night? — The Frenchman sat near me.^-Who was 
the gentleman that sat (ober was sitting) betwixt (be- 
tween your two cousins — It was the uncle of the y oung 
man who sat near (ober by) my aunt. — Do you often 
sleep in the country at present r — ^My father and mother 
ßleep in the country, but my bröther and I sleep in 
town. — And your sister ? — Of course my sister sleeps 
also in the country. — Did you sleep (ober were you 
asleep), when I came home?— -I slept before you came 
home, but you made such a noise, that you awoke me. 
— Can I speak to your father? — ^What do you want to 
say to him ? — J£ 1 wished to teil you what I have to 
say to your father, I should not ask for him. — ^Wül you 
teU me whether I can see him or not ? — ^He is in the 
counting-house. — ^Will you call him? — ^I shall not call 
him wimout knowing (ober without I know) what vou 

4* 
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want with (of ) him. — ^I will teil you : 1 wish to boiroT? 
some money of him. — ^Did I not say so ? — ^You are 
quite riglit ; but I do not want to borrow it for mysel£- 
— For whom do you want it? — ^I want it for a poor 
man^; I wish to aflFord (give) him an opportunity of 
doing a good action. — Are not you (yourself ) tiie poor 
man r — I have more money than you think. — ^That need 
but be very little. 

106. 2luffla6e. 

Do you know that the old Italian master died to-day ? 
— ^I know it; my brother told me. — ^Where is my coat? 
— ^It lies (is lying) on your bed. — ^Have you seen the 
Englishman to-day ? — I was at his house at ten o'clock 
this moming. — ^Was not he still in bed? — He is always 
lyinff tili eleven or half past. — ^I know it ; you would 
not be lying (ober be telling a falsehood) if you said 
that he lies in bed tili one (o'clock); for he does so seven 
days in the week. — ^Who has dyed this handkerchief ? — 
A man (that is living) in Long-Streethas dyed it. — Has 
your father complained of my brother ? — He has com- 
plained of him. — ^Do you complain of want of occupa- 
tion? — I need not complain of want of oceupation, for 
I have more to do than I like. — Can you give me a 
good book? — I could give you one, but it would be to 
no use; you have a great many books yourself without 
reading them (and never read them). — Can the tailor let 
me have my coat by ten o'clock to-morrow moming? — 
He will let you have it. — ^Have you let your house in 
the country? — I have let it. — ^Is this house to let? — It 
is let. — W ould not you let two of these rooms ? — ^My 
master told me I must not let them without letting 
them all together. — For how long have you let your 
country-house ? — ^We have let it for three years 

107. Slufgate. 

Has anybody been speaking of me ? — Somebody has 
been speaking of you. — ^Who wasit? — ^Your aunthas 
told lue a great deal about you. — ^What has she said : 
bas she praised me? — She never speaJcs of you withoul 
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praising von. — Sliall (ober must) I come to your house 
to-niglit (this evening) ? — Certainly, I shall expect you; 
bat do not come withont bringing yonr sister. — How 
mucli money can yon give me ? — ^1 cannot give yon 
anytbing withont selling (I seil) my horse ; and that I 
stall not be able to do. — ^Yon never promise me any- 
thing, withont breaking yonr word. — ^And yon never 
come to me withont asking something of me. — Are not 
yon writing the French letter yet? — ^I mnst measnre 
the three pieces of linen, instead of writing the letter. — 
Shall we take a walk, before going to the connting- 
honse? — I mnst work before taking a walk. — ^Do not 
yon pitjr me ? — ^Why shonld I pity yon ? — For being so 
often obliged to borrow some money. — Jf yon did not 
so often spend yonr monev for things that are of no nae 
to yon, yon wonld not be so often obliged to borrow 
money. — I assnre yon, it wonld be (ober it were) better 
people envied yon for having mnch, than that they 
shonld pity yon for spending all and haviQg nothing. — 
Does yonr father pity this poor man? — ^He pities him. — 
Who pities this lazy boy ?— Nobody pities Hm. 

loa Slufgate* 

Why do not yon Imitate yonr eider brother? — ^I 
shonld not like to imitate him, lor everybody says he is 
avaricions. — ^Where do yon go (are yon going) r— I am 
going to my tailor's, to pay him what I owe him. — ^I 
wish I conld do so too. — Öoes the Frenchman owe yon 
mnch ? — He owes me more than yon think. — He com-, 
plains very mnch of having no money and not being 
able to borrow any any where. — ^Where have yon bonght 
this writing-tabler — ^i have bonght it of B., the joiner. 
— Is it cheap ? — ^It is not dear. — Are yonr sisters learn- 
ing to ride ? — They have been leaming it these two 
months. — Has aiiybody seen my knitting needle ? — ^An 
honr ago it was lying here on the table. — ^Where is 
yonr nncle ? — He is taking a ride. — ^Have yon a mind 
to take a ride into the conntry to-morrow ? — ^I have a 
mind, bnt I have no time. — Who was with the Italian 
frhcn he died? — ^My father was with him. — Will yon 
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ffo on 'cliange with me? — ^I have no objection to goina 
^ go) with you, but I must be at home agam at haß 
past one. — So you may ; it is only striking twelve. — 
Why do you contradict this man? — I contradict bim, 
becäuse I think that he is wrong. — Are not von glad 
that the Spaniard has paid you what he oweayou? — 
I assure you that I was very glad, for I thought he 
would never pay me. 

109* Slufgate* 

Will you let me see the watch that you have bought? 
— ^It is still at the watchmaker's. — ^When will you have 
it? — ^He has promised to send it this evening. — Have 
you paid for it? — ^I paid for it directly. — Was the man 
glad, when you paid for it? — He was very glad, for he 
Said he wanted the monev. — ^Have you asked the servant 
when his master would De at home ? — ^He said, he could 
not teil. — ^You have promised the man to pay him what 
you owe him ; why do not you pay him r — ^I paid him 
yesterday. — Is it right to hate anybody? — ^It is very 
wrong to hate anybody. — ^Do not you think that many 
people only talk ül of themselves to give others an 
opportunity to contradict them? — I think: so indeed; a 
person rarely speaks ill of hünself without having a hope 
of somebody's contradicting him. — Is it right to imitate 
all (that) we see? — Certainly not, but a good man we 
ought never to see without firmly resolvingto imitate 
him. — Isit only for the good of others that we should 
yield ? — No, it is often for our own advantage, for by 
a little yielding we often gain a great victory. — -Now, no 
more talking. — Now, no more crying. — Where is Wil- 
liam ? — He is in the garden ; there he comes running. 

HO* 2luffla6e- 

Is this good man pitied? — He is pitied by every body. 
— Ought not these mdustrious children to be rewarded? 
— ^They have already been rewarded by theü* uncle and 
aunt. — ^When must the English letters bewritten? — 
They must be written before six o'clock this afternoon. 
—Has the letter to (for) Paris been taten to the post» 
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Office? — ^It was taken an hour ago. — ^When must your 
new sldrts be made? — They must be made next week 
— ^By whom was this table made ? — ^It was made by my 
ioiner. — ^When will your uncle s new house be built ? — 
It will not be built tili next year.— Is not the English- 
man building himself a new house? — He isbuilding 
one. — ^Do you find that you were mistaken? — I donot 
think (that) I was mistaken. — ^Well, which of you was 
mistaken ? — ^Edward was mistaken, I was right. — ^Were 
you mistaken for your brother ? — ^No, he was taken (ober 
mistaken) for me. — ^For whom do you take me? — Are 
not you Mr. M. of H. ? — ^No, you are mistaken, sir ; but 
I have ofken beep taken (ober mistaken) for him. — ^By 
whom was the breakfast made this moming? — ^By my 
sister ; but why do you ask ? — ^Because I wish to know. 

llLSlufgaic. 

Who obeys you? — ^My children obey me. — ^Does this 
servantobey his master? — ^He obeys him. — ^Why do 
you disobey (do you not obey) your mother? good 
children ought always to be (should always be) obedient. 
— ^Is the young Frenchman much liked ? — ^He is yerj 
much liked, for he is a veiy agreeable young man. — ^Is 
he as much (ober well) liked as the Italian ? — ^He is bet- 
ter liked than the Italian. — ^Why are your boots so dirty ? 
— They are dirty, because I have taten a long walk. — 
Is your fiiend, the young Italian's sister, pretty ? — She 
is much prettier than his wife. — Has the sour wine been 
sent back (ober retumed) to the wine merchant? — It is 
just being sent back. — Has the tailor been paid? — ^He 
has not yet been paid. — ^Why has he not been paid 
yet? — ^Because the money, that I expected, has not yet 
been sent me. — ^Has your mother been persuaded to let 
your youngest sister go to the ball ? No, we wished to 
persuade her, but she did not let her go; was she right 
or wrong? what do you think? — She was quite right. 

112. Slufgaie. 

Why have not these two pieces of cloth been mea- 
sured yet? — ^They would have been measured, if I had 
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not had something eise to do.— Has the money been 
counted that was sent us from the country this momingi 
— ^It has been counted. — ^By whom? — By WillianL — 
Have the knives and forks been counted? — ^Not yet, 
but they shall be counted directly (immediately). — ^Will 
your house be sold to-morrow? — It will not be sold to- 
morrow. — ^Why will it not be sold ? — ^Because the man 
who wants to Duy it is not expected tili the day after 
(to-morrow). — ^Would the French genüeman and his 
wife be invited, if they were here ? — Kthey were (Were 
they) here, they would be invited. — Has the new horse 
been tried ? — ^It is just being tried. — ^Who is trying it ? 
— John is riding it. — ^Was this man hated ? — ^No, he was 
pitied, but not hated, for he has been greatly deceived. 
— Would this difflcult matter have ever been accom- 
plished ? — ^I think (believe) it would have been accom- 
plished, if the man had not been a fool. — ^Is this book 
much read ? — It is very much read, for it is a very good 
book. — Has the physician been called? — The phy- 
sician and the lawyer have been called. 

113. Slufgafee. 

Has anybody been sent to the shoemaker's ? — The 
seivant has been sentto him (to his house). — ^Where 
will you dine to-day ? — I shall dine at the parents of 
the young Frenchman ; I was invited yesteroay. — ^You 
tüld me that lawyers' houses were built on the houses 
of fools. — I should like to know why ? — I will teil you. 
If every one (ober body) did only that which is right, 
lawyers would not have much to do, and he that does 
wrong is not a wise man. — I thought I should never 
be able to finish (ober get done with) my task, but by 
perseverance I have still accomplished it, although it 
was very difficult. — ^Why are men oftener deceived by 
themselves than by others ? — ^Because they rarely know 
themselves, and too often believe that to be good which 
is agreeable to them. — We are very often mistaken in 
people of whom we believe they are proud : but we 
mistake coldness for pride and timidity for foUy ; am I 
right ? — You are quite right ; you are very seldom wrong^ 
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114 Slufgate. 

Wliat books are they, that Mr. M. has sent ? — ^llo haa 
ßent the first and second voliime. — ^Why has he not sent 
the third? — He said he wonld send the third volume 
to-morrow. — Höw many volumes has this work ? — The 
work has twenty-fonr volumes. — How many parts are 
in a volume? — Each volume contains three parts. — 
Have you read the first part of this work ? — I have read 
the first and second, and I should also have read the 
third, if it had been sent me. — How many volumes have 
been published ? — I have as yet received only two parts. 
— Does not Mr. M. print all your books ? — He prints 
them all. — ^Does your brother hear you, when you call 
him in the moming ?— He does not hear me untü I have 
called him three or four times. — Can you hear in your 
room when I speak (ober am speaking) in mine, below 
yours?— -Ican near you quite plainly. — Can you hear 
what I say ? — ^I can hear that you are speaking (ober I 
can hear you speak) but I cannot understand what you 
say. — ^Didyour brothers hear us this moming, when we 
called them ? — They did not hear you. — How do you 
know that they did not hear us ? — Had they heard you, 
they would have told me. — When shall I have my 
boots? — -You shall have them by four (o'clock) to- 
morrow aftemoon. — ^Will my daughterspositively have 
their new dresses by the day after to-morrow ? — They 
ehall positively have them by the day after to-morrow. 

115. Slufgaie. 

How long has your brother-in-law been here ? — He 
has not be«n here long ; he came the day beforeyester- 
day. — How long will he remain here ? — He will stay 
here tili the day after to-morrow. — Did he come by him- 
self (ober alone), or did he bring any one with him ? — 
He brought his sister-in-law, nis brother's wife, with 
him. — At whose house will she live ? — She will li^ e at 
our house. — Jß this the first time she is here ? — This is 
not the first (time), it is the second time ; but when she 
was here the first tinjp, she was almost a child, and 
scarcely remembers anything. — Does she like the town? 
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— She says slie likes it very mucli. — Shall I find you at 
home this evening? — Yes, you will find ns at home and 
quite alone (ober oy ourselves). — ^When may we expect 
you? — I shall have the pleasure of being with you hy 
(ober at) eight. — ^We shall be very glad to see you. — 
What were you doing this forenoon ? — I was at home 
by .myself all forenoon, writing letters. — ^Will you be 
by yourself (alone) this aftemoon ? — ^I am very sorry, 
I cannot be at home this aftemoon. — Have you heard 
that Mr. M. died (ober is dead) ? — Yes, I have heard 
so ; I am very sorry for it. — Who has told you ? — ^I saw 
his son-in-law at my uncle's this forenoon. — Was he 
alone (by himself) with your uncle ? — No, he was not 
alone, he had another gentleman with him. — ^Who was 
the other gentleman ? — I do not know; I did not know 
him. — Did your sisters go alone to the theatre last 
night ? — No, my mother never lets them go alone. 

116. Slufgaie. 

Have you made this dress quite alone? — Yes, cer- 
tainly, I have made it myself (ober alone). — Do you ex- 
pect your father-in-law to-morrow, or the day after ? — 
I really do not know if he comes to-morrow or the day 
after. — ^Will your mother-in-law come with him? — No, 
he comes alone. — ^Will you be able to send me my book 
back (ober back my book) to-morrow? — ^I do not think 
. I shall have read it through by to-morrow ; but the day 
after you shall (ober will) certainly have it. — Did the 
joiner send the chairs yesterday? — ^No, he sent them 
the day before. — You cnd not keep your word the day 
before yesterday. — ^Why, what have I promised you ? — 
You promised to take us to the concert; we waited for 
you ; but as you did not come (were not here) by half 

?ast six, we were obliged to go alone (by ourselves). — 
am really very sorry I could not have the pleasure to 
accompany you. — ^Why could not you? — ^My father-in- 
law, whpm I did not expect tili yesterday, came the 
day before. — Shall we see you again, before you leave? 
— ^i am very soiry, I shall not hp able to do myself the 
pleasure of visiting you again before I leave. — Is this 
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the first time you are in tliis town? — ^No, it is the 
tlirrd time.-^! hope it will not be the last time. — ^Ihope 
so too. 

117. 9lufga6c. 

Pray, can von teil me in which house Mr. W. lives ? 
— I believe he lives in the last house but one on this 
side. — ^Have you not yet received (ober had) a letter 
from your brother-in-law in Paris ? — ^We had (ober re- 
ceived) a letter from him the week before last. — ^Have 
not I Seen you go past our house this morning? — ^You 
cannot have seen me, for I was at home all (the whole) 
forenoon. — Did you visit the Englishman the day be- 
fore yesterday? — ^I intended doing so ; but first I mis- 
took the Street, and when I had found the right street, 
I mistook the house ; and having no more time, I was 
obliged to go home again without seeing him. — ^You are 
always mistaking, either one thing or another. — ^You 
are mistaken, if you say always, I am not always mis- 
taking, although I often mistake streets and houses. — 
How many beirries did you say that the wine produces ? 
— ^I have told you that it produces three different sorts : 
The first gives pleasure, tne second causes drunkenness, 
and the third brings sorrow. 

118. Slufgaie. 

Do your friends live ifl. the seventh or eighth house 
from here? — They live neither in the seventh nor 
eighth, they live in the fifth. — ^How many chairs have 
you brougnt? — ^I have brought eleven. — ^Why have 
you not brought the twelfth ? — The twelfth was not 
quite ready ; I shall bring it you this aftemoon.-t-E[ave 
you read all the volumes of this new book ? — ^I have 
read them all except the eighth and ninth. — What day 
of the month is this (ober to-day)? — This is the fiflh. — 
Is not it the sixth? — No, to-morrow will be the sixth. 
— ^What age is your eldest daughter, madam ? — She was 
fourteen 6n the sixteenth of last month. — ^What age is 
your father-in-law ? — He is, I think, in his sixty-second 
year. — Is your birth-day on the ninth or tenth of thin 
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month? — ^It is on the nintli. — ^Which volume are you 
reading now ? — ^I am reading the fifth. — ^In what month 
were you bom ? — ^I was bom in April. — ^What day ?-— 
My birthday is on the fifth of Apnl. — ^And yotirs? — I 
was bom on the ninth of March. — ^Have you read Goe- 
the's works? — ^I have read many of his works, but not 
all. — ^Where was Goethe bom ? — ^He was bom in Frank- 
fort on the Maine. — (In) what year was he born? — ^He 
was bom in the year one thousand seven hundred (ober 
seventeen hundred) and for ty-n ine. — ^In what month ? — 
In the month of August. — ^What day ? — Op. the twenty- 
eighth. — ^Did he write much? — ^He wrote a great deal. 

119. 2luf9a6c. 

Did Goethe always live in Frankfort ? — ^He left Frank- 
fort (when he was) very young. — Where did he die ? — 
He died at Weimar on the twenty-second of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two. — ^What 
age was G. when he died? — ^He died in his eightieth 
year. — ^Have you already read anything of Shal^peare 
(ober of Shakspeare's) ? — ^In German, but not in English ; 
his works are, as yet (ober still) too difficult for me to un- 
derstand. — ^Do not you wish (are not you desirous) to 
be able to readthem? — Certainly, Iwish it very much. 
— ^You will (be able), in ashort time. — Can you teil me 
how many years he lived before Goethe r — ^He was 
bom on tue twenty-third of April, one thousand four 
hundred and sixty-four. — G. was bom one hundred and 
eighty-five years, four months and five days later than 
he. — What age was Sh — when he died? — ^He died on 
his fifty-second birth-day. — ^What age was Lord Byron 
when he died ? — ^He diea in his thirty-seventh year. 

120. Slufgabe. 

Are you older than your cousin Edward ? — ^No, my 
Cousin IS four years older than I am; he is in his fifty- 
ninth year, and I was fifty-five the day before yester- 
day ; but, pray, do not teil anybody that my cousin and 
I are, together, above a huncu-ed and nine years old. — 
Is thiB the twenty-sixth or twenty-seventh ?— This ia 
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the twenty-seventh. — Can you pay nie the small amount 
that you owe (ober are owing) me? — I shall have a bill 
to pay (ober to meet) to-morrow, and I am still about 
seven hundred jäorins short. — I am very sorry ; but I 
have nothing to spare just now. — ^Have you made out 
Mr. P^s bill (ober account, ober the bill, ober account for 
Mr. P.)? — ^I have written it, but not yet cast up. — ^If 
you "Will teil me the amounts I will add (ober cast) it 
up. — ^When has he promised to bring the money ? — He 
promised to send it on the first, or latest on the third 
of uext month. — ^Is he not owing a balance, too? — He 
is owing a small balance of thirteen florins and thirty 
kreuzers. — Shall I give him a receipt, when he pays? — 
You may either give him a receipt or settle the bill ; 
if he pay the old balance, you may give him a receipt 
in füll. — Must I write the amount in the receipt in füll, 
or only in figures. — You must write it in füll, and in 
figures, too (ober you must both write it in fall and in 
figures). (lieber both — and, fott>ol^I — ald, in einer 
fpäteren itftion). 

121. giufgabe. 

Have you a demand against me? — ^Yes, sir, you are 
still owing me a small amount. — ^Has the Frenchman 
paid all his debts ? — ^He always pays his debts, if he has 
money enough. — ^Do you think that your friend will be 
able to pay ms debts? — ^I do not like to say what I think. 
— ^Why not ?^— Because one is safer in thinking what one 
says, than in saying what one thinks. — ^Do you know 
why you were not invited by my aunt yesterclay ?-^No, 
I do not know. — You said yesterday or the day before, 
she was the proudest woman that you knew. — ^Well, 
and is she not (ober is not she)? — ^It may be true (ober 
she may be), but you would still have done better, not 
to say so ; -one must not say all (that) one thinks ; had 
you slipped with your foot, you would also have been 
obliged to stay at home; but the next time you would 
have been invited ; now you slipped with your tongue, 
%nd you wiU never again be invited by my aunt; — so 
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tongue. 

122. Slufgaie. 

Have you the London bill? — Yes, I have it; do you 
want it ? — ^No, only teil me the amount and when it is aue. 
— Is thisHamburgh wool? — ^Yes, this isHamburgh wool, 
but that (ober the other^ is Berlin. — ^Have these boots 
been made by a Frankrort bootmaker? — ^No, a Paris 
bootmaker has made them. — ^Wül yonr brother come 
to OUT house again (ober come to see us again) befi're he 
leaves ? — TS he can, he will come to your house (ober to 
see you) again. — ^Which of you reads worst ? — My litüe 
sister Mary reads worst, because she reads fastest. — 
Whose dog rims fastest: mine, your brother's, or your 
uncle's ? — My uncle's runs fastest. — ^Which of you gets 
up (ober rises) earliest? — My brother William rises 
(gets up) earliest ; but althou^ I rise latest, I still have 
done dreasing first. — Which of these houses do you like 
(ober pleases you) best? — That which wesaw last, Ilike 
least (ober pleases me least). — ^Does the Italian drink 
more than the Spaniard? — ^He drinks more than the 
Spaniard; last night, he drank most of us all. — Was he 
thirsty ? — He is always thirsty . — ^Why do not you drink ? 
— ^I do not drink, because i have nothing to drink. — 
Would you have drunk, if you had had anything to 
drink ? — ^If you had given me anything to dnnk, you 
would have seen me drink. 

123. Slufgafte. 

Are you hungry ? — ^I am very hungry . — ^Do you want 
to eat anything ? — ^If you have anythSig good to eat. — 
I have something to eat, but I do not loiow if you will 
likeit; I have beef, mutton and pork. — ^I like tieef best. 
— Shall I give you some? — ^Did not my brother eat more 
last night, than I (did)? — He eat (ober ate) a great deal 
more; he ate tili he could eat no more. — ^WMch of tho 
boys remains longest at school ? — The eldest remains 
(stays) longest, for he has most to do. — ^When do you 
rise (get up) in the morning?— I rise (get up) at nalf 
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then best read and write. — Where does your sister buy 
her pens and pa per ? — She buys them where she finds 
them cheapest. — ^When (At what) time do von hke best 
to walk? — I hke Walking best before brealdast. — ^Do you 
hke to go (ober going) to the concert ? — ^I like better to 
go to the concert than to the theatre. — How were you 
pleased with the concert last night? — ^I did not like it 
(ober I was not pleased) at all. — Does your father like 
(ober is your father pleased with) the book I sent him ? 
— He likes (ober he is very much pleased with) it. — Do 
you like the colour of my coat (ober does the colour of my 
coat please you) ? — It pleases me (ober I like it) very 
well. — Which of these nats pleases you (ober do you 
like) best? — I hke the smaller one (ober the smaller 
one pleases me) best (Dbgleid) bei bem Sergleicf) jtt>ifcf)en 
iwei @egenfiänben etgentlid) fireng gettotntnen/ ber ©uper^ 
ladt) nidit angetoenbet toerben foUte^ fo ifl ci in getDot^n^ 
Ii(f)er atebe ertaubt). 

124. 2luf9a6e. 

When do you like being (ober to b^) alone (ober by 
yourself)? — When I have something to do I hke best 
oeing alone. — ^What do you do with the money (that) 
your fiither gives you? — I do with it what I like (ober 
please). — Must not you teil him? — ^No, my sister and I 
(ober myself ) may do with the money (that) we receive, 
what we please. — ^May you always do what you please? 
— ^I may always do wnat I please. — Shall I now read or 
write? — Please yourself. — Does your father rise (get 
up) as early as you (do)? — He rises as early as I (do); 
but my mother does not rise so early. — What are you 
doing, after you have got up (risen) ? — We dress and 
(take a) walk for an hour. — What do you generally 
breakfast on (ober what have you ge-nerally for breaK- 
fast)? — We generally have coffee for breakfast (ober 
breakfast on coflfee). — Have you beef and potatoes for 
dinnei: eveit^ day ? — Potatoes we have every day, but 
not always beef; sometimes we have veal, mutton or 
venison. — Is your sister got up ? — She is just rising (ober 
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getting up). — ^Who will have done (ober wlio will hh 
ready) first? — ^Edward will be ready before me, for he 
has iewer letters to write than I tave. — ^Wto was readj 
first yesterday? — ^I was ready first, althouglilliadmore 
to write than he had. 

125* Slufgafee. 

WiU you hand me my book? — I will (hand it you); 
here it is. — ^I thank you. — ^Have von thanked your uncfe 
for his handsome present? — ^I have not yet been able 
to thank him (ober retum my thanks to him) ; for when 
I went to his honse this moming, he was not at home. 
— Will you be pleased to pour me out a glass of wine ? — 
I am just pounng you one out. — ^Has the servant poured 
out a glass of water? — He has poured out two glassea 
of wine and a glass of water. — ^i ou do not eat; are you 
not hungry ? — I have eaten so much, that I cannot be 
hungry. — Shall I give you another slice of veal ? — If 
you please, I will take a little more. — ^Will you be 
pleased to hand (ober pass) me the wine? — ^Here it is. 
— ^Have your children round the books again that they 
had lost r — They have found them again. — ^I am glad 
of it. — Sir, you have dropped your handkerchief. — I 
thank you. — ^Who has lost ms penknife ? — ^I have found 
one under (ober below) the table. — That belongs to my 
sister (ober is my sister's); she will be glad to have (to 
get) it again. — ^Who performs his promise generally the 

? nickest? — ^He who well considers what he promises. — 
lo you not think, that he esteems himself least, who 
knows himself best ? — ^He who knows himself well (ober 
thoroughly), will not so easily be proud, for we all have 
a great many faults. — ^Do others see our faults as well 
as we do ourselves? — Others very often see and know 
most of our faults much better tnan we ourselves are 
able to know them. — ^How many exercises (ober tasks) 
have you already written? — I have already written 
above (ober more than) a hundred. — Will you write the 
others also (ober too) that are in this book?-^— I hope so. 
— ^Are you hungry? will you have anything (obet 
«omething) to eat? here ismeat and bread, gentlemen 
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thirsty, very thirsty. 

126. Aufgabe. 

How do you like the horse I bouglit y^terday? — ^I 
like it (ober it pleases me) better than tbat your uncle 
rides. — ^Wbere is the book I sent (ober have sent) you ? 
— ^It lies (ober is lyinff) on tbe table near tbat my sister 
is just reading. — ^Is this the hat you bought at G's ? — 
No, it is not. — ^Is this the first time you are in this 
town ? — ^Yes, it is. — No, it is not. — ^WiU your sister go 
to the baU with you? — ^Yes, she will.— Did the physi- 
cian say (that) he would be here at niuQ? — He said he 
would, sir. — Would you have given anything to the 
poor man we saw an nour ago, if you had had any mo- 
ney ? — I should. — Ought not these letters to be wntten ? 
They ought, directly. — ^When will you have ^ober get) 
back the watch you took to the watchmaker s yester- 
day ? — ^It will be done (ober readv) to-morrow. — Have 
you measured the two pieces oi cloth that were sent 
this moming? — Who told you I was not at home ? — 
Every one I asked told me so; nobody knew you were 
at home. — ^Will the gentlemen you are expecting, come ? 
— ^They will, I hope. — ^Wül the Spaniards pay what 
they owe ? — They will not, I think. — ^Do you live (ober 
are you living^ in the same house in wnich the Eng- 
lishman lives (ober that the Englishmanlives in)? — I do 
(ober.I jam). — ^Do you understand him when he speaks 
to you? — ^I do, if hedoesnot speak too fast — ^Doesyour 
son know where we live? — He does. — Must these letters 
be copied ? — ^No, they must not. 

127. giufga^e. 

What game are you playing at ? — ^We are playing 
khe same game you wereplaymg (oberyouplayed) yester- 
day. — At whicn shop have you bought these gloves? — 
I (have) bought them at Pratt's. — Can you let me have 
my coat to-day ? — ^I cannot tili to-morrow, sir. — ^Is this 
the bed (that) my Mend died in (in which my friend 
died)?— It is, sir. — ^Where does the chair stand, thatmy 
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handkercLief was lying on ? — ^It Stands near that yoür 
sister was sitting on just now. — ^Wili you show me the 
two yoiing ladies, between (betwixt) whom my consin 
was sitting (ober sat) last nigtt ? — ^I will, directly.— 
What business was it (that) your imcle was talking 
(ober speaking) about to my brother? — He spoke to bim 
about bis wisning to seil bis bouse. — Are you a man, 
tbat I can depend upon (ober on) ? — I bope so. — Why 
do not you give tbe bttle boy wbat be wants? — ^I am a 
fatber, and must know better wbat is good for bim 
tban you (do). — ^Do youpity tbis man? — ^I pitybim; 
for tbe day before yesterday be was a busband and fa- 
lber, and yesterday bis wife and two cbildren died. — 
Wbat is tms man ? — He is a sboemaker. — Has your son 
tumed watcbmaker ? — ^No, be bas tumed pbysician. — 
Isyour friend's wife a protestant? — ^No, ne is a Pro- 
testant, but sbe is a catbobc. — ^Is your wife a lutberan ? 
— Yes, sbe is a lutberan. — Wbat is tbe son of tbe old 
man we saw at your bouse last nigbt? — ^Heisanof- 
ficer. 

128. 31 uf gäbe. 

Does your nepbew know Englisb? — He knew it, 
wben a boy. — ^Wbat is tbis man? — ^He is a dancing- 
master. — "Wbat bas become of my stick? — ^Edward bas 
taken it. — Wbat bas become of tbe young lady wbo 
was at your bouse in tbe country two years ago ? — I do 
not know wbat bas become of ber. — ^Do not you tbink 
that my son bas become mucb taller, since be went to 
scbool? — What is tbis watcb wortb (ober what is the 
value of tbis watcb) ? — ^It is wortb sixty florins. — ^Do 
you tbink tbis horse is wortb a thousand florins? — ^I do 
not tbink it is wortb so mucb.-^Is tbis thing worth 
speaking of? — ^Tbe man is not wortb speaking. of — 
Tbe letter is not wortb reading. — ^What bas become of 
my blotting paper ? — It lies (is) in your copybook. — 
Have you any money left ? — ^1 have not any left at all 
(none at all left). — ^Wbat is tbe price of tbis knife (what 
does tbis knife cost) ? — ^It costs two florins. — What has 
it cost you to leam dancing (ober to dance) ? — ^It bas 
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cost me more time and money than it is worth. — WheLt 
has thiä house cost building ? — It has cost fifteen thou- 
sand florins building (ober to build), but it would not 
have cost so much, had my iincle understood any- 
tbing of building. — Wbo has weigbed the meat ? — Tne 
Cook has weighed it. — ^When has she weighed it? — 
She weighed it when it was brought. — ^Why have you 
sent back the veal? — ^Having weighed it and finding it 
Short weight, I sent it back. 

129. Stufgafee. 

Is this gentleman a natiye of Hamburgh? — ^Yes, he is 
my countiyman. — ^Have you scen your countrywoman 
to-day? — t have seen her and spoken to her. — ^Who 
has brouffht the letter? — ^A woman from thecountry 
has brouÄt it. — ^Why are so many country-people in the 
town? — -I have seen no more than nsual.—^ Will you 
come to OUT house this evening? — ^I will, ifican. — 
Will you be at your mother-in-law's to morrow even- 
ing? — ^I think 1 shall. — ^Why do you not buy a better 
horse ? — ^I cannot buy another, for want of money. — 
Can we bestow a greater gift on others than a gooa ex- 
ample ? — ^No, a good example is a gift of the highest 
vaJue we can give to others. — ^Why do we not weigh 
the injuries we do to others in the same scales in which 
we weigh those that are done to us? — ^Because we feel 
the wrong that is done to us, but very seldom that we 
do to others. — ^Have you cut yourself r — ^I have cut my- 
self. — ^Why do you not take pains to write better? — ^I 
assure you, I take a great deal of pains. — Has your Ita- 
lian master made you a present ? — He has made me a 
present of this beautiftd book. — ^If you took more pains 
you would speak better English, for without taking 
pains it is not worth while leaming (ober to leam) any- 
thing. 

130. OlufgaSe. 

Has your father heard anything of the letter he has 
lost ? — He has not yet heard anything of it. — ^What will 
70U do with this book ? — I cannot teil yet, what I shal) 

5 
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do with it — ^Who has drunk of this wine ? — ^No one 
(ober body) has drunk any of it. — ^Prom (ober of (whom) 
have you received tliis beautiful pencü? — Ihave re- 
oeived it of (ober from) my aunt Mary. — Have you thanked 
her for it? — I have thanked herforit. — ^Wnat will you 
ffiveme for my stick? — ^Ishall not give you anytlung 
for it ; I do not want it. — Have the two Frenclimen 
spoken about the wine to you? — They have notyet 
spoken to me about it. — What are you doing with all 
these pens ? — I write with them. — How much do you 
gain (ober get) (are you gaining ober getting) by thia 
Business ? — I do not get (gain) am not gaining ober get-» 
ting) much by it. — Have you no other scissors? I cannot 
cut with them. — ^I have no others. — ^May I depend (rely) 
upon your soon Coming again ? — ^You may depend upon 
it. — ^Does he depend upon the Spaniards' paying him 
what they owe nim (ober are indebted to him) r — He 
depends upon it, but he mistakes. — ^Does your book lie 
under mine? — ^It does not lie under it, it lies near it. — i 
Will you write anything under this ? — I wül write some- 
thing under it, — ^W ill you play with this ? — ^We cannot 
play with this. — ^What are you speaking of (Of what are 
you speaking)? — We speat of your spending so much 
money. — What do you knotv about (ober of) it? — ^I 
know a great deal about it. — Of what sort of metal is 
this made ? — ^I do not know of what it is made (what it 
is made of ). — ^Are you waiting for me ? — ^I am waiting 
for your brother. — -Is your sister waitüig for this ?— She 
is waiting for it (ober this). — Are these people right? — 
These people are right and you are wrong. 

131. Slufgaie. 

Where is the böok of which you spoke? — This is it. 
— Is this the linen your shirts are made of (of which 
your Shirts are made) ? — Yes ; do you like it ?— Linen 
is a thing of which I do not understand anything at all. 
— Have you any of the cloth left, of which you made 
my brother a coat (ober a coat for my brother) ? — ^I havo 
none (ober not any) left of it. — ^Do your parents stili 
live (ober are — still living) in the house they lived in. 
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twoyears ago? — They Kve in it no longer.-^Will yon 
come to OUT house to-day ? — ^My parents will be glad 
(ober liappy) to see you. — ^I am sorry I cannot have the 
pleasure tnis evening, but, certainly, to-morrow. — ^Has 
the little dog bitten your daughter? — Yea, it bit her, 
because she beat (ober was beating) it. — With what 
has she beaten it? — ^She beat it with ner umbrella. — la 
tliis the umbrella with which she beatit? — No, that 
which is lying on the table. — Has this man gained much 
money? — ^He has gained a great deal by his wine. — 
Are these people gaining (getting) much money ? — They 
are gaining but little in propprtion to the business they 
do. — ^Why have you strucK this man? — He Struck me 
first — ^Has it Struck six? — It is just striking. — ^How 
long have you been waiting for me? — I have been 
waiting for you this hour, — ^What are you waiting for? 
— ^I am waiting for my money. — Then you may wait a 
long time. 

132. StufgaBe. 

Why do you puH oflf (ober take off) your hat? — ^I 
take it off, because I do not want to keep it on. — ^Will 
you cut off this piece? — -I will cut it off, because you 
wish it. — Have you sent the goods off? — We shall send 
them off to-morrow. — Will you be pleased (will. you 
have the kindness^ to take the books off (ober from) the 
table ? — I will tafce them off. — ^Do you pull off your 
boots, before you pull (take) off your coat ? — I first take 
(pull) off my coat and then my boots. — Do you not 
take off your stockings before getting (ober before you 
get) into bed? — ^Does your father take off his coat (ober 
his coat off) when he comes home ? — He takes it off, if 
he does not go out again. — ^Willyou (doyou want ober 
wish to) put on a clean shirt ? — ^I wish to (I wül) put on 
clean linen. — ^How often do you put on clean linen ? — • 
I put on clean linen (ober clean linen on) every day.— 
Where have you bought these pocket-handkerchiefs? 
— ^I bought them at the linendraper's in Long-Street. — 
Are they dear ? — ^No, they are very cheap. — ^Is your 
Cousin a linendraper ? — ^No, he is a wooUendraper. — 
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Have you liad as good a dinner as we? — ^We seldom 
have as good a dinner as you. — Is the Frencli physidan 
as clever a man as the Italian (whom) I saw at youi 
house yesterday? — ^I consider him mucli cleverer. — 
Why do you buy so large a hat for so little a boy ? 
— ^I do not like small hats.— How do you like our 
garden ? — ^It is too small a garden for so large a house. 
— ^Is not my cousin, Mrs. S., a very handsome woman? 
— ^Yes, certainly; she is too handsome a "wife for so 
ugly a husband as she has. 

133. Stufgalte. 

Do you live on the ground-floor ? — ^No, we live on 
the first floor. — Are your bedrooms on the first or 
second floor? — They are on the third floor. — Ofwhat 
are you thinking? — ^I am thinking of the money I 
have lost. — ^Youshould not be always thinking oiit; 
for with always thinking of it you will not get it 
back ; you are forgetting eating and drinking, and it 
is foUy to be always thinking of that hj which we 
forgct ourselves. — ^Am I not (Am not I) right? — You 
are not wrong; but I believe we sometimes like to 
think of something that is not agreeable to us. — Have 
you written the two letters for the Italian ? — I have 
written them, although I did not like to do (ober 
doing) it. — Are not you glad you have written them ? 
Yes, I am glad now, that I have done it ; for I have 
learned a great deal by it that I did not know before. 
— ^You see the pleasure of an action is not always in 
Proportion to the advantage we gain (obtain) by it. — 
W hat is the servant doing now ? — ^He is cleaning your 
rooms. — What will he have to do when he has done 
with them ? — Then he must brush my clothes and clean 
my boots. — Where have you made your boots so dirty ? 
— I have taken a long walk, and it was so dirty in the 
streets, that it was quite impossible to keep one's seh 
clean. — ^Will you (Do you wish to) put on clean ones ? 
— ^Yes, will you have the kindness (ober be pleased) to 
teU the servant to bring me a pair of clean boots ? — ^I 
will. — ^Where have you dined to-day ? — At my uncle'a 
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What had you for dinner? — ^I do not remember; bul 
what we had was good. 

134. SlufgaBe. 

Pray, ask your brotlier, whether (if ) he does not in- 
tend to retnm me my book that I lent him more than 
six montbs ago? — Äsk him yourself ; it is (to) no nse, 
if I teil him (ober my telling him). — When you go on 
'change, teil me, I intend (wish) to go with you. — Then, 
come ; I am going now. — ^When do you write to your 
son in Paris ? I shall write to him to-morrow. — ?ray, 
then, do write to him to buy me the two silk handker- 
chiefe (ober to buy the — ^for me) for which I asked him. 
— Come, let us take a walk. — ^I cannot, I must stay 
at home. — Why must you? You have nothing to do. — 
If I were not obliged, I should much rather go out, I 
assure you; I do not stay at home from choice, butfrom 
necessity. — Pray, teil me why ? — ^I have not a hat to 
put on ; I have been obliged to send mine to the hat- 
maker's. — ^I am sorry for it, indeed. — What o'clock is 
it? — ^A quarter before (ober to^ five. — Then go to the 
post, and fetch the letters. — rlease to give me some 
money (ober give me — ^if you please) I have not any left. 

135. Slufflal&e. 

What (How much) have you paid for your watch? 
— ^I have paid seventy-five dorins for it; but, pray, do 
not teil my father that I have spent so much money. 

Why ? Is he not to know ? — He always says (is al- 
ways saying), be economical (careful) ; do not spend 
too much money. — He is quite right, keep your money 
in youx pocket. — ^Edward, where have you put my 
booK ? — I have not had your book ; look for it. — I have 
been looking for it everywhere, and cannot find it any- 
where; Charlotte says you have had it. — My dear 
friend, I have sometmng to teU you. — Pray, wait only 
a minüte, and do not Interrupt me now (just now). — 
So, now I have done, teil me what you have to say. — ^I 
have not anything to teil you, but to ask something. — 
.Then, ask. — The man whom you saw standingnear me 
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on 'change yesterday, wants to borrow a liundred and 
fifty florins of me; must I lend them him? — ^Do not 
lend him any money, you will not get it back. — ^Why 
do you think so ? — t do not think, I know it ; he bor- 
rowed a liundred florins of my brother not less than 
two years ago, and is still owing them ; you hazard 
your money, if you lend it him. 

136. 3lufga]&e. 

Are you already going? — Yes, I must be off (ober I 
must go). Pray, do not leave us yet; stay and let us 
play another game at chess. — No, I have (already) 
played three games, and I can really play no more. — 
Then let us play a game at cards. — No, I never play at 
Cards. — You are not wrong; one may certainly do 
something better than plajdng at cards. — ^What are you 
doing now ? — I am doing my French exercise. — ^Do you 
leave off (ober cease) writingnow?— I leaye off writmg. 
— ^Will you drink water or wine ? — ^Pour me out a glass 
of wine, if you please. — ^William, your neighbour has no 
wine lefb in his glass; ask (ober challenge) him to take 
a glass of wine with you. — ^Will you take another slice 
of beef ? — ^No, (I) thank you, I have had enough (ober 
sufficient). — I have done writing the letters ; what must 
I do now ? — Count the money (mat) Mr. M. has brought. 
— ^Have you seen my brother-in-law this moming r — 
No, (I have not) ; why do you ask?-^You are to dine 
with him to-morrow. — I cannot (ober I shall not be able) ; 
I must (ober am to) go to Mayence to-morrow. — ^Why 
has not the wine been sent off yet ? — I have not sent it, 
because it was to be sent for. — Have you to copy all 
these letters ? — ^I must (ober have to) copy the English 
one : the French letter has already been (ober is already) 
oopied. — Pray, do me a favour. — Certainly ; what is it r 
— JPut this letter in the post, when you go past (ober 
go by).^-May I go away now? — Do be quiet, yousee 
I am addirig (ober casting) up these amoimts, and you 
are always interrupting me. — ^Put your pocket handter- 
Chief in your pocket. — Must (ober shall) i buy this stick? 
—You do nothing but* speud money. — What are 
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you reading? — I.am reading a Gennan book. — You 
read nothing but German; why do not you read 
English.? — Can you lend me your horae? — I should 
like to ride into the country. — ^You never corae, but 
youwantsomethingofme/ 

137^ Slufgal&e* 

Are you Coming (Do you come) from the garden ? — 

N"o, I am Coming j5:om the house. — Have you taken the 

bills out of the letters? — I have not taken them out. — 

Where is William?; — He is just gone out of the house. 

— ^Do you go into the theatre (ober to the play) this 

evening? — No, I shall stay at home. — I do (ober shall) 

not go either. — ^I have not a good book to read; can 

you give me one ? — ^I have not one either. — ^Who is 

this man? I do not know him. — Nor do I (ober I do 

not know him either). — ^How do you like the horse my 

brother has bought? — I do not hke it at all. — Not do 1 

(ober I do not like it either) ; he has paid a great deal 

too much money for it — I very seldom go to the theatre 

now; do you go often? — ^No, I never go either. — ^Have 

you Seen my sons any where? — ^Yes, I saw them both, 

as they went past our house this moming. — ^Have you 

my two keys ? — ^I have them both. — ^Where are my 

hat and stick ? I have seen them both in your room. — 

Will your sisters come to our house this evening? — 

Yes, I believe they will both of them come. — Who has 

had my two English books ? — ^Nobody has had them ; 

I have Seen them both (ober both of them) lie on your 

table. — I have sent you three books ; have you read 

them? — ^I have read them all three; they are very en- 

tertaining. — Can you send them me back, or must (shall) 

I send for them? — The two English ones I will send 

you this aftemoon; the French one I would rather 

keep tili to-morrow or the day after. — How much longer 

will you have to work? — ^I shall have to work tili se- 

ven o'clock.— Have you left your two daughters in the 

sountry ?~Yes, they will stay tili to-morrow aftemoon. 
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138. 3lufga]&e. 

Have you seen the Englishman and liis wife?- — ^I 
have Seen both of them and spoken to them. — ^Wlien 
did you get up (ober rise) this moming? — ^We were 
both of US up before six (o'clock). — ^Have you written 
the letters? — ^I have both written and copied them. — 
What have you done on 'change ? — I have both bought 
and sold many things. — Is my son industrious ? — ^He is 
both industrious and obedient ; I have not to complgiin 
of him. — ^I am glad to hear it. — ^Will you give me a 
sheet of paper? — ^I have no paper in the house ; shall I 
send for some ? — No, if you have none, I will go for some 
myself. — ^Does your mother send for some bread? — She 
sent for some this moming? — ^When must I send for 
the children? — Send for them at six orhalf past. — ^Does 
the servant go (ober Is the servant gone) for your horse? 
— ^He goes (ober is gone) for it (ober he does ober he is). 
— ^What are you looking for ? — ^I am looking for my 
Steel pen. — ^Is this the book you are looking for ? — ^Yes, 
I have been looking for it this hour. — ^Is your master at 
home (ober within)? — He is, sir; will you please to 
Step in? — ^Why are you laughing? — ^We are laughing 
at this little man and his taU wife. — ^Are you laughing 
at me? — ^Why should we laugh at you? — ^Why (ober 
what for) are you always laughing ? — ^I could not help 
laughing; but I do not like to teil you what I was 
laughing at. — Shall we take a walk ? — I would rather 
stay at home. — ^Let us write now. — ^I would rather read 
iiow. — ^You would always rather do something eise, 
than what I teil you. — ^What would you rather, go into 
the country this aftemoon, or to the concert this even- 
ing? — ^I really do not know> what I would rather. — 
Have you a mind to go with me to my uncle's, and 
play a game at cards? — I would rather take a walk, 
than go to your uncle's. — Are you hungry ? — I am both 
hungry ana thirsty. — Here is something to eat and drink. 

139. Slufgal&e. 

Whose book is (this) that (is) lying on the table ? — 
It is my oousin's. — ^When you have done working, pui 
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voiir things by (ober away). — ^I always put my thingi 
Dy. — ^Must Jonn go into the country? — lifo, let liim 
wait. — To whom doyou wish to speak ? — ^I wjsh to 
speak to your son. — W ill you step in ? — ^No, (I) thank 
you, I would rather wait for him here. — ^Do you wish 
to (ober will you) breakfast now? — ^No, I would rather 
wait an hour. — Why did your father sav, yesterday, 
(that) I should not laugh at my own wit r — ^Because it 
is better that others should laugh at your wit than 
yourself ; it is much better to leave the laughing to the 
Company ; do not you think (that) my father was right? 
— He was not wrong. — ^Why must I not do all I can ? 
— ^Because people generally expect more than one does. 
— Ought one to believe all (that) one hears? — ^But little 
of what one hears is true ; believe one half, and that is 
often too much. 

140* 3lufgaBe* 

Do you like my new coat (ober Does my new coat 
please you) ? — ^It pleases me (ober I like it) very well. — 
Do you like my brother's coat as well as mine ? — I do 
not like his (ober His does not please me) so well. — ^Are 
you reading a good book ? — "No, the book is not good, 
uor is it well written. — Is this a new book ? — ^No (ober 
it is not), I have had it a long time ; it is only newly 
bound. — ^Have you seen the new dress, (that) my brother 
has brought me from Paris ? — No (I have not) ; was it 
madein Paris? — ^Yes, certainly ; and it is sobeautifuUy 
made. — ^Is it not pleasant, to have such a good brother? 
— ^Particularly, if he so agreeably surprises his sister 
with beautiful dresses. — Have you seen my son-in-law's 
new house ? — ^I was at his house yesterday ; the house is 
beautiful and it is very beautifully fiimished too. — ^Who 
has made your boots ? — ^Why ? do they fit well ? — They 
fit beautifully. — Has the Spaniard received your son po- 
litely? — He is very civil (ober polite) and receives 
every one politely ; but to my son he was particularly 
polite. — ^Were you at home all yesterday ? — I coiild not 
(ober was not able to) go out, because I had a great deal 
to work (to do) and I am not quite ready yet. — ^What 

6* 
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o'clock is it ? — ^It is just striking seven ; now I am quitx» 
at your Service. — ^Then let us go to the theatre ; it will 
be very füll. — Do you think, (that) my uncle's garden 
is as large as ours r — ^I think it is fiilly as large.-^ — Is the 
cloth for your coat as good as mine ? — ^It is fully as 
good as yours. — ^Is it a young liorse your nephew has 
bought? — ^It is (still) quite young; it isonly fouryears 
old. — Has he paid much for it? — ^No, (ober hehasnot), 
he has bought it very cheap. 

141. Slufflal&e. 

Has not my son written this letter very beautifiilly ? 
— ^Yes (ober ne has) ; he writes much better than mine, 
who is nearly two years older. — ^Who binds your books ? 
they are very badly bound. — ^It was not his fault (ober 
he could not help it) he usually binds them very well. 
— Have you seen the Spaniard lately ?-i— I saw hira last 
week. — f)oes he still speakas bad Gennan ashedidlast 
year? — He speaks much better now. — ^Does the Italian 
speak worse than he ? — He speaks much worse. — ^Is it 
as far from youx house to the exchange, as from ours ? 
— ^It is not so far from your house as from ours. — ^Is it 
farther from Hamburgh to Leipsic, than from Frank- 
fort to Berlin ? — It is farther from Frankfort to Berlin. 
— Is the church far from here ? — ^It is not very far. — 
Must I send for the physician ? — ^You must send for him 
directly. — Were not you glad to hear, that my brother 
has sold his wine so well ? — ^I was much pleased to hear 
it. — ^Is your watch as dear as my uncle s? — It is consi- 
derably dearer. — ^Is the Englishman's house as elegantly 
furnished as the Dutchman*s?^-It is much more ele- 
gantly fiirnished. — ^Are you pleased with the new French 
book I have sent you ? — ^I am very much pleased with 
it. — ^Is my cöat dione (ober ready) ? — It is almost (ober 
nearly) finished (ober ready). — ^When will you send it 
me ? — ^You shall positively have it by seven o'clock this 
evening. 

142. 31 u f 8 a 6 c\ 

Is this man really as poor as he says ? — ^He must be 
very poor, for he has not not even money enough (ober 
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sufficicnt) to buy bread for bis fourlitüe children. — ^Have 
vou told the Dutchman that I wish to speak to him on 
change? — ^I have not onlytoldliim,fbut even written 
to him this forenoon, that you expect Hm. — ^Did you find 
the Englisliman still at liome, when you went to bis 
honse tms morhing? — ^No, he was already gone out. — 
Doeshe often go out so early ? — Very seldom (ober rarely); 
it is a rare case. — Have you found the book you wished 
to buy ? — ^No (ober I have not), it is a very scarce book, 
I comd not find it in the whole town. — Is it an old book ? 
— It is very old, it was printed a hundred years (ober 
a Century) ago. — ^Does the Scotchman visit you often 
(ober come often to your house) ? — ^He, formeny, visited 
US very freq uently, out of late we have seen very little 
of him. — ^Wnich letter have you to answer? — I nave to 
answer the French letter. — What did the Spaniard 
answer you, when you told him that he must pay what 
he owes us ? — He said he had no money, and could not 
pay US yet. — ^Why do you not answer me, when I speak 
to you?-I have answered you three times, and can 
give you no other answer. — Is not this man still owing 
you some money?:— He doesnotowe us anything; he 
paid- all to our late firm. — ^Did you know the late Mr. 
P. ? — I knew him very well ; we did a great deal of 
business .with him. — Haveyou built this house ? — ^No^ 
my; late father built it. — H!ave you many more visits to 
pay to-day ?— I have no more visits to pay. 

143. SliifgaBe. 

Can you walk as fiist (quick) as I (can) ? — ^I cau walk 
faster (quicker) than you (can). — Why do you speak so 
fast? — I wished (ober wanted) to see whether (if) you 
understood . me as well when I speak fast, as when I 
speak (ober am speaking) slow. — ^Did you imderstand 
whati Said just now? — I have already told you, that 
you must speak slower, if I am to understand you. — 
boes your wattjh go right ?— No, it has been going too 
slow this fortnight. — Can you teil me what o'clock it is? 
— ^I cannot teil you exactly, fi)r, I believe, my watch 
goea too fest. — Can you teil (Do you know) how mucb 
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it goes too &st ? — ^I think it goes almost ten minutes too 
fast. — ^Then your watch goes just as muoh too fast a« 
mine goes too slow. — ^Has WiUiam taken the letters to 
the post (-Office) ?— I have to answer the Hamburgh let- 
ter, and as soon as (ober when) I have written it, he 
may take them all together. — ^William, teil John he must 
immediately go for the letters to the postoffice. — He is 
already gone for them (to fetch them). — ^What is your 
father complaining of (ober about, ober about what is 
vouriather complaining)? — ^He complains of your not 
having sent his coat the day before yesterday, as you 
had promised him. — Does youx son write well ? — ^He 
writes beautiftdly. — ^Do you see the two Spaniards of- 
ten ? — We see them almost daily. — ^How often do you 
pay jroux shoemaker?-! pay Um when he seuds me 
his bill. — And how often does he send it you? — He sends 
it quarterly. — ^Do you pay your rent monthly or weekly ? 
— I do not pay it either monthly or weekly, but quar- 
terly. — ^How lonff have you had this servant? — ^He has 
been with me a year.-fiow often do you pay him his 
wages ? — ^I pay them him quarterly (ober every quarter). 

144 9lufga5e* 

Is not your shop in Market-Street ? — My shop is at 
present in King-Street. — ^Is your son still m Paris ? — 
No (ober he is not), he has been in London since a (ober 
this) month. — Have you a little money to spare ? — ^I 
have paid so many büls (ober accounts) this week, that 
I have nothing to spare. — ^I am very sorry for it, for I 
am in a great embarrassment. — Jf I can lend you some 
to-morrow, I will teil you (ober let you know). — It is a 
rare case, that one comes to the right person, if one is 
in an embarrassment. — You are quite nght. — How are 
you ? — (I) thank you, I am very well. — ^Is your father 
any (ober somewhat) better to-day ? — He is not so well 
as (he was) yesterday. — Why did not you come last 
night ? we expected you. — ^1 had the head-ache and 
could not possibly go out. — ^Does your sister stül sufifer 
from the (ober her) ear-ache? — ^No, she is quite well 
agaiu. — ^I am glad of it. — Have you the tooth-ache?— I 
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have had the tooth-ache and ear-aclie all this weck. — Iti 
anything the matter with your fether-in-law ? I have 
not Seen him on 'change for several dajrs. — ^He has a 
sore throat, and is obliged to keep (ober is confined to) 
his room. — ^Why has not yonr brother done his task 
(ober exercise) ?— He has sore eyes. — ^Has he caught 
cold? — ^He caught cold last week, as we were going in- 
te the conntry one evening ; (ober he caught cold one 
evening last week tt.f.ti>.). — ^Why do you walk so slow ? 
-^I cannot walk any (ober I can walk no) faster, my feet 
are quite soie. — ^Will the young Englishman come to 
the ball to-morrow evening ? — ^He will not be able to go 
out for a long time ; he was thrown from his horse and 
broke his leg. — ^I am sorry to hear it — ^You are Walking 
lame ; what is the matter with you ? — I feil in the strcet 
last night, as I was going home, and sprained my right 
foot. 

145* Slufgate* 

Good moming, sir, how do you do ? — ^I thank you, I 
am much better to-day. — Have you stül any (ober a) 
pain in your Shoulder ? — I have no (more) pain in my 
Shoulder, but my elbow and wrist hurt me. — Is it the 
right or left arm ? — ^I have pain in both arms ; but more 
in the right than the left.— W hy does the Uttle boy walk 
lame? — ^He knocked his foot against a stone and hurt 
his big toe. — How many fingers have you on each hand, 
my little boy ? — ^Four nngers and a thumb. — ^And how 
many toes on each foot? — ^Five. — ^How much is four 
times five ?— Twenly.— And how much is seven times 
twenty ? — ^A (ober one) hundred and forty. — Why did 
not you come to school yesterday aftemoon ? — I had the 
head-ache and a sore throat, and my mother said I had 
better stay at home. — Are you better now ? — I am quite 
well again. — Why was not your sister at church yester- 
day ?— Something feil on her foot and that (ober it) hurt 
her so much, that she could not walk. — Is Üna (that) your 
book, that is lying on the table ? — ^It is not mine, it is 
my brother's. — ^Why does he not put his books by (ober 
away) ? — ^He always lets his books lie where they ought 
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not ; this moming no less than five of his books were 
lying about on the table, and I was obliged to put them 
by. — What^hould (ober ought to) be the first tting we 
do in the. moming f — Oonsider what we have to do.— 
And what ought we to do every evening ? — ^Ask our- 
selves whether (if ) we have done so (ober it). 

146. 3lufga]&e* 

Is your aunt still unwell? — She is still veiy unwell. 
— ^Has she been ill long? — Thia fortnight — ^Why had 
not we the pleasure, last nightj of seeing you at our 
house? — ^Icould notpossiblygo out. — ^Why? Were you 
unwell ? — ^I had a slight head-ache, and it would liave 
been imprudent to go out. — Does your mother still suffer 
much from the head-ache? — She is very subject to the 
head-ache. — ^Is your cold any better? — ^I am not at all 
well yet ; I have a very severe (ober violent) cold in the 
head. — Have you caught coldr — ^I must have caught 
cold on Coming out of (ober from) the theatre the night 
before last. — ^Why do not you take care (of yourself) ? 
— You have been unwell (ober not been well) some time. 
— Is your brother-in-law still keeping hisbed? — No, 
but he will be obliged to keep his room for a few days 
longer. — ^Why are you so impatient? — ^I am impatient, 
because I have been keeping my room these three weeks. 
— What is the matter with your hand? — Iknocked my 
knuckles against the corner of the table. — ^How long 
had your uncle kept his bed before he died? — ^He was 
not long in bed, but he had been obliged to keep his 
room for a-month.^ — Can vou pay me the money you 
owe me? — ^I cannot possibly pay you anything before 
next month. — I am sorry for it. 

147. SlufgaBe. 

Who has put this hat on the table ? — ^I have put it 
there. — ^Is there much fruit this year ? — There is a great 
deaL — ^Is there a good watchmaker in this town? — 
There are several very good ones. — Is there one in this 
Street? — ^No, there is none in this street, but in the 
next. — Will you show me in which house ?- -Kyou wiM 
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wait for me a moment, we will go together. — Will you 
teil me if (whetlier) there is anything broken in my 
watch? — ^There is nothing broken in it, but itwants 
cleaning. — ^Will you leave it with me ? — ^I will leave it 
with you; buticannot be without a watch ; can you ' 
lend me one? — ^I will (lend you one); you may take 
this. — Does it go well ? — It goes verv weU. — ^When will 
my watcli be done (ober ready)? — ^If you will please to 
come (ober call) again the day after to-morrow, it will, 
I think, be ready (ober be ready, I tbink). — ^Will tliere 
be mucb wine this year? — ^I believe tnere will be a 
great deal of wine this year. — Js there any paper in 
the house? — There issomein the house. — ^Whose knife 
is this? — ^It is my brother's. — ^Is there any water in this 
bettle? — ^There is no water left in it. — ^Is there no wine 
left in the house? — There is no wine left. — ^What sort 
of fruit is there in the house? — There are some straw- 
berri^ left.— Will there be many people at your house 
to-niffht? — We do not expect many. — ^Were there 
man| people in your garden yester<% aftemoon?- 
There were not manv (there). — Are there many fine 
houses in thiä townr — ^There are a great many fine 
houses here. 

14a SlufgaBe* 

Is my son making any progress in English? — I am 
sorry to be obliged to say, that he is making but very 
little progress, for he is not industrious ; and where there 
is no industry,. there can be no progress made. — Have 
you bought much to-day ? — ^I have bought all sorts of 
things : I have bought some stockings, gloves, linen for 
shiits, and a very pretty small gold watch. — ^Is there a 
good shop in the neighbourhood, where I can buy a 
pair of gloves? — There is one next door. — ^Is there any 
thing (ober any truth) in the Frenchman's having left, 
without paying what he owed? — There is notaword 
of truth m the report. — ^Is there anything in it, that 
you are going to JParis next week? — I cannottell if 
there is any thing in it or not; for I do not know yet 
myself— What is the matter in the street?- —There nas 
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been a man (ober A man has been) thrown £rom hiA 
horse ; he lias brokep. his leg. — Are there as many peara 
as apples in tbe 'market? — There are more apples than 
pears there. — ^Will you answer my letters, if I write to 
you? — K I have time, I shall have much pleasure in 
answerinff yonr letters. — ^Do you like playing at cards? 
— ^No, I do not. — ^Nor I either. — ^What sort (ober kind) 
of people are they, that are living next door? — They 
seem to be very quiet people, but I do not know them. — 
What sort of books have you bought this moming? — 
I have bought all sorts : French, English and Italian. — 
Do you know the Bussian, that has the beautiful horses? 
— ^I do not ; nor do I wish to know him. — What would 
you do, if you were in my place ? — ^I really do not know 
what I should do, if I were in your place. — Would you 
like to be in my brother's place ? — I should not like to 
be in his place. — ^Nor I (either), I assure you. — Shall I 
put these books by? — ^Yes, always put everything in 
its place, and have a place for e ve^hing. 

149, SlufgaBe. 

How long is it since vou saw the Italian ? — It is not 
long since I saw him (ober^ I saw him not long since). 
— Ja it long since mj father was here ? — ^He was here 
two hours ago (ober smce\ — ^Is it long since you had a 
letter from your firiendr — It is very long smce I had 
one from hun. — ^When were you in the country ? — ^I 
was in the country a fortnight ago (ober since). — When 
was this house built? — ^It was buüt a Century ago (ober 
a hundred years since). — ^When do you expect your 
father? — ^We have received a letter from him to-day, 
in which he says that he will be here this day week. — 
Will your sisters come to us into the country to-morrow 
week r — ^I think they wiU not be able to go into the 
country tili next Monday week. — ^Have you considered 
about what I proposed to you a day or two (ober a 
couple of days) ago ? — ^I have considered about it, and 
I am very sorry I cannot possibly do it. — If you seil 
the man me fifty dozen (pair of) stockings and the other 
articles he wants, you may depend upon his paying. 
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you piinctually. — ^He promised thesametlimg, whenlie 
Dougnt the paroel of cotton of me, a twelve month ago, 
and I still nad to wait more than four months for my 
money. — He now proposes to give you a bill at three 
montns on Paris. 

150. Slufgafie. 

Do you remember I lent you a Prencli book a week 
or two ago ? — I do not only remember it, but I told 
my son an hour or two ago, to take it back to (ober 
retum it) you, and retum you my best thanks for it. — 
I tbougnt you had forgotten, för you had promised to 
send it badk last Monday, and this is Thursday, you are 
usually keeping your word so punctually, that I might 
well believe you had forgotten. — ^Imust reaUy begpar- 
don, tbat I naye not sent it you back before. — • w eU, 
let US sav no more about it. — • W ere you in the theatre 
last night? — ^Yesterday was "Wednesday? no, but the 
night before last I was there.— Oh, I remember your 
saying (ober you said) some time ago, that you could 
not go a ny other evening but Tuesday and JFriday. — 
Yeö; on Wednesday I must always stay in the oounting- 
house tili after eight ; often tili nine and even half past. 
— On Monday and Thursday evening I have my EngUsh 
lesson ; every Saturday evening, I am at my uncle's, and 
on Sunday we are in me countiy, you know. — You are 
spending your time very agreeably and usefuUy.— Yes, 
it is particularly agreeable in the country just now, the 
days are (already) getting (ober growing) very long. 

15L SIufgaBe. 

Good moming, sir; is my watch ready (ober done)? — 
It is done, but it would be better, if you could leave it 
me for a day or two longer. — ^Very well ; this is Tuesday, 
I will come again Thursday aftemoon ; will it go well 
now? — I hope so. — What does this man teach your 
children ? — He teaches them reading and writing (ober 
tö read and write). — ^Do they read well? — They read to- 
lerably well. — Of whom have the two eider ones leamt 
tp write? — ^They have l^amt it of an Englishman. — ^How 
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man many pupils? — He has a great manjr, for he teachesr 
very well. — Does he teach anything besides writing? — 
He teaches drawing and painting, too. — He writes 
beautifully, (as) you see, but his drawing pleases me 
even better than his writing. — Has he been teaching 
them long ? — Since about a year (ober a twelvemonthV — 
Will you not let hiTn teach yonr children, too? — He snall 
leach my boys; my little girl is stUl too young to leam 
to draw (ober drawing).-^Wül you not let her leam (to 
write) writing? — Her mother teaches her to write, and 
mothers are the best teachers for their little children, 
and particulariy for the girls, as long as they are too 
young to be sent to school. — ^You are quite right there. 
I remember my wife too, taught our daughters, before 
they went to school; she taught them to knit, read, write, 
and even to read French. — ^You have a good wife, and 
so have I too. — Can there be anything better in the 
World, than a good wife and mother? — No, certainly 
(there cannot) there is nothing better, and we ought to 
be truly thanifdl (ober gratefiiR, that we have such good 
wives, and that our oluldren nave such good mothers. 
— On which (ober what) days does your drawing-master 
come to you ? — He does not come to me, I go to his 
house. — ^On which (what) days? — OnTuseday, Thursday 
and Saturday. — ^Do you go in the forenoon or aftemoon? 
— Two hours each forenoon, &om half past nine to half 
past eleven. 

152. SlufflaBe. 

How did you spend the day yesterday ? — I rose (ober 
got up) very late, at half past nine; dressed very slow 
(ober slowly), breakfasted at half past ten; then Imade 
(ober paid) a few visits, and went to dinner to (.ober to 
dine at) my old aunt's. — How is the old lady? — ^Very 
well, I thank you ; she received me veiy kmdly ; we 
had an excellent (ober capital) dinner, and an excellent 
glass ofwine. — So, you had, at leäst, not to complain 
of the dinner. — ^No, certainly not. — ^Was there any Com- 
pany in your aunt's garden? — Yes, there were a great 
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manjr people there. — ^Who was thero ? — There were my 
cousm from Paris, my cousins Charlotte and Eliza, the 
two young Frenclimen, whom you saw at our house a 
day or two ago, and seven more ladies and gentlemen, 
wnom you, however, do not know, I think. — ^What did 
you do (ober were you doing) ? — ^We played (ober were 
playing) at cards, and two of the gentlemen played at 
billiards. — ^When did you go home ? — At a quarter to 
(Dber before) eight ; it was a very fine evening. — About 
what did you speak with your two pretty cousins ? — 
You wish to loiow, whetner we spoke about you; I 
should not speak the truth, if I said that we had not. — 
Did you speak of (Ober about) the report about me ? if 
you did, I hope you assured them that there is not a 
Word of truth in it. — So I have, you may depend upon it 
— ^How many houses, do you think, are there m this 
Street? — ^I can really not teil (ober I really cannot teil); 
I should think from a hundred to a hundred and twenty. 
— ^Is there anything new this moming? — There is no- 
thing new, except that the Spaniard has at length paid 
me what he owed me. — I am glad of it, I assure you ; 
it is more than I ever expectßd. 

153. SlufflaBe. 

Is Mr. K. at home (ober within)? — He is not within, but 
he wiU be (at home again) in a minute or two. — Will 
you Step in, if you please, and wait for him ? — ^I will 
waitfor him. — ^Is there any wine left in this bottle? — 
Not much. there is only a glass or two left in it.- — I 
should like to know, if there is anybody in this town, 
who can teach me Eussian. — There is not one, I 
think ; there are teachers of almost all languages, but 
I do not know any (ober I know non^ that teaches 
Bussian. — ^When did your father arrive c — ^He arrived 
an hour or two ago. — ^Are there many boys in your 
school? — Yes, there are almost a hundred.— Do you 
leam (are you leaming) much in your school? — As 
often as you see me, you ask me that question ; pray 
do not ask me so many questions. — ^Who was tho 
gentleman that spoke to you just now? — ^He is a man 
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(gentleman) whom I saw a week or two ago in Berliit 
— ^Where have you bought these knives and forks ? — 
I have bought them at N's. — ^Does he seil cheap ? — ^I 
can not exactly say that he sells cheap, but whiat he 
sells is good ; the cheapest is not exactly always the best 
— There you are certaudy right ; I had a fiiend who 
used to say, he was not rieh enough to buy cheap 
things. — ^How do you like my niece, who arrived here 
last Tuesday? — ^i have not yet had the pleasure of 
speaking to her ; she is very handsome. — ^i es, and as 
good and as clever as she is handsome. — She seems (ober 
appears) to be very young. — She was seventeen last 
Thursday. — ^Then she is exactly as old as my Charlotte, 
-- Do you leam swimming (are you leaming to swim) ? — 
I have taken a lesson or two. — Have you no confidence 
in this man ? — ^I can place no confidence in him, for he 
has always broken nis word, when he promised me 
anything. 

154» SlufgaBe* 

How many times have you copied this letter? — ^I have 
copiedit once. — ^How many English lessons have you a 
week ? — ^I have three lessons a week. — Have your chü- 
dren more French lessons than English ones a week ? — 
They have two lessons of each a week. — ^Will you go 
once more (ober again) to your uncle before he leaves ? 
— I shall go there again tlus evening. — Why do not you 
send my brother his French book back (ober why do not 
you retum my brother his French book) ? — ^I should al- 
ready have sent it him back (ober retumed it him) if I did 
not wish to read it once more (ober again). — ^Do not you 
know, if he can spare it for a few days longer? — ^I do 
not think that he can well spare it any longer, for my 
nephew has already asked him a time or two (ober several 
times) for it, and he promised, (that) he should have it 
to-day. — Has the Eussian given you the book? — ^He 
gave it me at once, when I asked him for it. — Why did 
he keep it so long ? — He says he has been twice (at my 
house) to bring it me, and has seen nobody to whom he 
eould give it. — ^Do you believe it ? — ^I have no reason 
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jiot tö believe Imn. — Wbj must this letter be copied 
twice ? — ^Because your brother takes (will take ober is to 
take) one copy with. bim, and tbe other is to remain 
iere. — ^How mucb is twice sixteen and a half? — Twice 
sixteen and a half is exactly as mucb as tbree times 
eleven. — And bow mucb.is four times tldrty tbree ? — 
— ^Four times tbirty tbree is a bundred and tbirty two. 
— ^Have all tbe goods been sent off at once ? — ^No, Jobn 
could not take tbem all at once ; be was obliged to go 
twice. 

155» SlufgaBe* 

Do you often read books more tban once 7 — ^If tbey 
please me veiy mucb I read tbem two (ober twice) or 
tbree times ; a good book one cannot read too often. — 
How often do you visit your uncle ? — I visit bim regu- 
larly once or twice a week. — How öftren does your sister 
go to ber auntf s ? — Sbe goes once or twice a fortnigbt. — 
Wby does not sbe go oftener ? — ^Because my aunt lives 
now mucb fartber from os tban formerly. — ^Does your 
fetber still go to London every year, as wrmerly ? — He 
goes to London regularly once a year. — Has be (already ) 
been in London tbis year ? — ^1n ot yet. — ^Wbat do you 

fay for your segars? — I bave two kinds (sorts), for one 
bave paid t hirty -five and for tbe otber fifty-four fiorins 
a tbousand.— Wbat is tbe price of yours (wbat do yours 
cost) ? — ^I buy mine by tbe bundred. — Tbey seem (ap- 
pear) to be very gooa ; wbat is tbe price of tbem (ao 
tbey cost) ? — ^I bave paid four florins and a balf a bun- 
dred for tbem. — ^Wbat bave you paid for tbese gloves? 
— I bave bougbt two pairs at a fiorin and a balf eacb. — 
Wbat do you pay for your sugar ? — ^I pay twenty four 
kreuzers apound. — ^How mucb sugar do you use a week? 
— ^I use a pound and a quarter to a pound and a balf 
a week. 

15a SlufflaBe, 

Jobn, bow mucb bave you paid for tbe bay and straw? 
— Hay and straw are very dear now (at present) ; I bave 
paid tbirty-four kreuzers a bündle for tbe straw, and two 
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florins and a quarter a htmdred-weiglit for tlie hay. — 
How much have you bought of eacli ? — ^I have bought 
a hundred and fifty bundles of straw and ten hundred- 
weight of hay. — ^Have you sold your wine ? — ^Yes, Ihave 
sold it very well. — ^How mucli did you obtain (get) for 
it? — ^I sola one sort at eight florins and a balf and the 
otlier at thirteen florins a dozen. — ^How many bottles 
were there ? — There were two hundred and fifliy bottles 
ofeacli (kind). — ^What does this man live by? He does 
no business, I think. — He is rieh enough ; ne can live 
vrithout doing any business ; he lives on his income. — 
How much has he a year ? — ^He told me the other day, 
he had now (at present) two thousand five hundred 
florins a vear, but he «xpeoted to have jBx)m foui 
thousand nve hundred to five thousand florins a year, 
on the death of his aunt, who is eighty-seven of age, and 
who could not live much longer. — ^Was anybody (Has 
anybody been) waiting in my room during my absence ? 
— ^i found two gentlemen waiting for you ; they had 
been waiting for you almost an hour. — What dia they 
want? — ^I do not know (cannot teil) ; they would not 
teU me, and went away immediately on my telling them 
that you would not come home again tili eight (o'clock) 
or half past, this evening. — ^How much salary has your 
son? — He hasseven hundred florins a year; but next 
year he wiU probably have a thousand. 

157. SlufflaBe, 

Have you any good linen for shirts ? — I have some 
very good^ madam, both Irish and German. — ^How much 
linen shall I want (need ober require) for two dozen 
Shirts and a half? — You will require five ells and a half 
for a shirt, that would be a hundred and sixty-five ells. 
— Will you please to measure this piece ? — -You must 
take more than one piece ; these two pieces have been 
measured this mommg ; they contain together one hun- 
dred and thirty-six ells and a half; so you will have 
to täke twenty-eight ells and a half more of »this piece. 
—Do these three pieces belong together ? — They do ; 
they are all of the same quality. — -How long have you 
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been liere ? — ^When did you retum from Hambnrgh ?— 
I retamed last Tuesday moming. — ^When did you leave 
Hamburgh? — I left Hamburgh on Thursday aftemoon. 
— How many days wereyou on tbe joumey? (on the 
way) ?— We were four days and a half on the way. — 
Have ober did you come by yourself ? — No, my eldest 
8ister and my youngest brother came with me. — How 
long were you in H. ? — ^I was there a year and three 
quarters. — ^Have you been in Hamburgh more than 
once? — ^Yes, eight years ago, I was there for fifteen 
months (ober a year and a quarter). — ^What do these 
people live upon ? they spend a great deal of money.— 
They may weU spend much, they are very rieh. — ^How 
mucA have they to spend ?— Each of the two brothers 
has from eleven thousand to.twelve thousand florins a 
year (to spend). — ^Do not you wish that you had so 
much?— No, I should be content with less. 

-What is this man ?— He is a watchmaker by trade. — 
Is he a clever man ? — He is the cleverest watchmaker 
we have in the town. — ^Are there many watchmakers in 
this town ? — A great many ; there is one almost in every 
street.^-How long have you lived in this house ? — I have 
not lived quite fifteen months in it. — How loüg has your 
brother-in-law lived in his ? — He has Hved longer in his 
than I have in mine ; he has lived in it a year and three 
quarters.— How long was my son with you (at your 
house) yesterday ? — He was with us from a quarter to 
seven tUl half past ten. — Was anybody ( — one) eise with 
you? — The old Spaniard, the yoimg Italian, and my 
son's fether-in law were with us. — Did they stay long ? 
— ^They went away very soon after your son was gone; 
they stayed tili a quarter to eleven. — ^Do you often see 
the Httle Frenchman now? — ^We scarcely ever see him 
(we see very little of him). — ^How much longer will you 
remain here ? — I shall stay tili next Tuesday. — ^How 
fer is it from here to your country-house ? — I generally 
walk it in an hour and a quarter. — How far have you 
read in this book ? — I have read as far as this (ober as 
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here). — ^How far did you travel with your brother-in- 
law? — ^I travelled witn him as far as Paris. — ^Will you 
go with me as far as the gate ? — ^I cannot go with you, I 
nave to write tili six o'clock this evening. — ^Why is not 
John retumed yet? — He cannot be back yet. — ^Why 
cannot he ? — ^Becanse he was sent away omy an honr 
and a half ago, and he can scarcely go as &r as the town 
and back again in that time, and he has several things 
to buy and several bills to pay. 

159. Slufga^r 

What is the price of these silk stockings ? — They are 
two florins and a half a pair, madam. — ^Is not that very 
dear ? — ^I can show you cheaper (ones), and I have also 
some that cost (ober are) as much again. — ^Have you 
written more letters thaa I ?-I wl written just^ as 
many again. — How much can this man eam a d^ ? — 
He aoes not eam so much now as formerhr ; he told me 
yesterday, that last year he had very onen eamed as 
much again as he does now. — ^Is tms man as rieh as 
that? — -He is at least as rieh again; but he is very 
proud, too, of his riches. — How much has he to spend 
a year ? — ^My brother-in-law has assured me, that he has 
from a hundred thousand to a hundred and twenty 
thousand a year. — ^Is it not nearly as &x again from 
my house to the exchange as from yours ? — Not quite 
as far again, about half as &r again. — Is this cIoÜl as 
good as that? — ^It is as good again, but it costs also 
twice as much ; that costs seven florins and a half and 
this seventeen. 

160, SlufgaBe. 

Have you sold all your wool? — We have not yet 
sold (it) all. — ^Will you send back all these books to- 
day? — ^I shall not ßend them all back; two of them 
I shall keep. — ^Is all true, what the man has written ^ 
to you? — ^I believe it is all quite true. — Have you 
Fpent all the money ? — ^I have not only OT>ent all, but 
j have borrowed some of my cousin. — Have you aU 
(all of you) learnt yourlesson? — ^I have löamed mine, 
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bnt I do not know if (whether) all the others have 
leämed therrs. — ^Have you told all the boys that they 
must be liere at two o'clock? — ^I have told it all of 
them ; shall I teil them agaiii ? — Yes, teil them again. 
— ^Have you copied all the letters ? — I am just copying 
the last— When will you have done? — ^In half an 
hour r shall have done. — ^Did you stay at home all 
(ober the whole of) yesterday? — I stayed at home all 
the forenoon, but not all the aftemoon. — ^Did you go 
quite (ober all) alone to your aunt's ? — I went all tho 
waj by myself. — ^Is this hat quite new? — It is not 
quite new, for I have had it a week. — ^Have you 
told your father that I wish to speak to him this 
evening? — I have quite forgotten to teil him. — Can 
you give me some paper? — ^What have you done 
with all the paper I gave you yesterday? — ^I have 
used it all up. — Is your house as large as ours? — I 
believe it is not quite so large. — Will you fetch me 
half a hundred segars (oberWill you go for half a hun- 
dred segars for me) ? — How much must I pay for them? . 
— ^I generally pay two florins and a half a hundred. 

161. StufgaBe. 

How long have you been here ? — ^I have been here 
only half an hour. — ^Have you bought a whole dozen 
pair of stockings ? — ^I have bought a whole dozen, but 
only half a dozen for myself, th^ other half dozen is 
for a fidend. — ^Whose is (To whom belongs) this half- 
apple ? — It belongs to your brother. — ^Who has put it 
tnere ? — He put it there himself half an hour ago. — 
Will you keep all these gloves ? — ^How many are there ? 
— There are eight pair. — Yes, send them me all. Why 
do you keep me waiting so long? — ^It is not long, the 
half hour is not yet past. — ^Do you believe what the 
man told you ? — ^1 do not believe one half of what he 
says. — Will (Do) you take the whole piece ? — ^No, I 
olny want one half of it. — Have you sold all your wine ? .^ 
— ^I have only sold one half of it; the other half we' 
shall, I hope, seil to-morrow (ober seil to-morrow, I 
hope). — ^WiU you give me half a glass of wine, if you 

6 
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please? — Take a whole one. — Can you cjome to me tot 
nalf an liour this afternoon? — Today, I coiild not get 
off (ober away) for lialf a minute ; but to-morrow I will 
stay half a day witli you, if you wish. it. — What am I 
to do with this paper ? — Keep the whole sheet for y our- 
self, and give the two half sheets to y our brother. — Can 
you give me a little (ober some) paper ? — ^I have only 
half sheets. — Give them me (ober to me), two halves are 
as good as a whole. — ^Which of these two halves wül 
you have ? I can give you only one. — Then give me 
this. 

162. Slufgabe, 

Have you ever seen such a knife before? — I have 
seen many such. — Can your little son already write 
such a beautiful letter? — ^He wrote such letters already 
half a year ago. — ^I should like to have such paper as 
my sister bought of you yesterday; have you any 
more (ober left) of it ? — ^I have not any left of the same 
sort ; I wül show some other. — Have you had many 
strawberries? — ^We had such a great many that we 
could not eat them all. — Have you ever drunk such wine 
before ? — ^No, such I hever (frunk before. — ^Has your 
tailor ever before made such a c^at ?— He says, he never 
made such a one before. — Have you seen the children 
of the French lady, who was at our house yesterday ? 
— ^Yes, I saw them in the street the day before yester- 
day ; I think I never saw such beautiml chüdren be- 
fore ; the youngest has such beautifiil lärge eyes and 
suchpretty little (obersmall) feet. — ^Who has ever heard 
such a thing? — ^Nobody can have ever heard such a 
thing. — ^Wül you keep all the books, (that) I sent you 
yesterday? — i cannot teil yet, whether I shall keep 
them all, but such as I ordered I shall certainly keep. — 
Is not this just such another horse as your brother-in- 
law had last year ? — ^Yes, it is just such another as his. 
— ^Who would do such a thing ?^-I should not like to 
do such a thing. — What sort of a hat would you wish. 
tb have ? — I should like to have just such another (ober 
8uch a one) as my cousin bought of you last week.— 
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Which of tlie cliildreii will you take with. you into tho 
country to-morrow ? — Such as are good ana industrious 
I ^all take witli me. — For whom nave you bought this 
hat? — I (have) bought it for my little nephew; do you 
like it ? — It is very pretty ; but why so large a hat for 
so small (ober little) a boy? — What has become of the 
man "whom I saw with you (ober at your house) in 
the country last year? — ^He has quite (ober entirely) 
rtiined himself by lending all his money to the Spaniard. 
— ^Has he not paid it him back?— No, nor ever will. — 
Is this paper as dear as that? — ^It is as dear again. — 
How many sheets of paper are there in a quire ? — 
Twenty-four sheets are a quire ; and twenty quires are a 
ream.— -Then, two hundred and fifty quires are twelve 
reams and a half. — ^You are quite right. — ^And twice 
two hundred and fifty are five hundred and twice fivc 
hundred is a thousand. — ^There you are right again. 

163. 2lufga6e. 

How did you spend your time yesterday ? — In the 
forenoon, we were in the country tili eleven o'clock ; at 
a quarter to twelve we came to town and dined at my 
uncle's. — ^WhatwiUyou doto-day ? — I shall do nothing 
at all to-day. — What did you do yesterday and the day 
before? — ^Yesterday and the day before I was also very 
idle. — ^I am verv sorry to hear you say so. — Do you 
not know that idleness is the root of all evil? — ^I havo 
certainly often heard so. — ^A man must never be idle ; 
he ought alwaysto employ himself with something use- 
ful. — ^But if one has nothing to do ? — He who has learnt 
any thing ought never to say so ; read, you have books 
enough. — ^I do not like to be always reading. — Do you 
not see how nature does? sheisyour best instructress ; 
nature is never at rest. — But has not nature made me 
as I am ? — ^Nature has given you sense to know what 
is best for you. — ^Well, I wül, indeed, take the first 
lesson from (ober of ) her to-morrow ; but, pray, let me 
alone to-day. — To-morrow, not to-day, idle people al- 
ways say. — Men seldom know what is good for them ; 
if they will not hear, they must feel. The time will 
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come, when youwill be sony, not to have made a heP 
ter use of youryouth. — ^What greaterpleasure can there 
be, than being able to say to yourseli in the evening, 
before you go to bed, " To-day, I have donemy duty." 
— Are not most men their own enemies ? — ^They destroy 
their own happiness by doing what they ougnt not to 
do, and by not doing what tney ought. — ^Where wäre 
you last night (yesterday evening) ? — I was in Company 
with several friends. — And how did you spend the 
evening? — Till ten o'clock, we plaved at cards ; then, 
we had an excellent supper, and drank about a bottle 
of wine eaoh. — A bottle of wine after ten I You destroy 
your health, the greatest treasure man possesses. — Wo 
were a great many of us, and we drank so many healths^ 
that a bottle each (ober a man) was not too much. — ^Do 

Jou not know, that you ought not to destroy your own 
ealth, by drinking the healths of others? — ^K (When) 
one is with one's Mends, one does not always think of 
that. — ^I hope you will never do so again. — ^That I can 
really not promise you. — Well, if you do, you will do 
it at your own peril. 

164 2lufga6e, 

How much money do you spend a year?— I spend 
from thirteen hundred to fourteen hundred a year. — 
Who supplies you with so much money ? — My father 
allöws me twenty-five florins for pocket-money a 
month. — ^Do you spend much for books? — ^I do not buy 
my own books. — Who supplies you with money for 
books ? — My mother supplies me with it. — Has your 
brother a good salary ? — ^He has fifteen hundred florins 
a year. — How long has he had that salary ? — ^He has 
had it these two years and a half; he has been ten years 
with the house. — He is probably very usefiil. — Yes, 
my father is very proud of him ; he is very industrious, 
and never goes out in the evening. — It is very neces- 
sary for a young man to make a good use of his time ; 
although he must not necessarily stay at home every 
evening. — What play was performed last night? was it 
a comedy or tragedy ? — It was a comedy in three acta 
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and, afterwards, there was a new »farce in one act — 
What was the name of tlie piece? — It was the School 
for Scandal, by Sheridan. — ^Wlio played (ober was play- 
ing) tlie part of sir Peter Teazle ? — ^B. did. — ^Did he play 
the character well? — ^He played it very well; he is 
really (he really is) an excellent actor (performerY — 
How did the other actors and actresses penorm ? — ^Tney 
all played very well. — ^Have you a good comic actor 
on your stage? — We have a very good comic actor; 
Mr. H. is* one of the best now living. — ^Did you come 
(get) home early ? — ^We could not stay tili' the end of 
the ferce, and left the theatre before the cnrtain 
dropped, for we had promised our aunt to take supper 
with her. — ^Do not you prefer a good tragedy to a 
comedy?-Ifthe perfonners act well, I find as much 
amusement in the one as in the other. 

165. Slufga^e, 

Who supplies you with wine? — Mjr wine-merchant 
Mr. M. supplies me with it. — Shall I give some meat? 
— (I) thank you, I am supplied. — Can your brother 
supply your place, wheu you are on your joumeys? — 
He supplied my place during my last joumey. — ^Has 
your French clerk left you? — He left us the day be- 
fore yesterday. — ^Have you another to supply his place? 
— ^I think I shall let my son supply his place. — ^How 
long has Mr. M. supplied you with paper? — He has 
supplied me with paper these eigh; or nine years. — 
Will you be able to supply r^c with these books by 
next Tuesday ? — I shall be able to supply you with them 
by then (ober by that time). — How often do you receive 
letters from your brother m London ? — ^^He writes to us 
regularly once a month. — ^Do you answer him as regu- 
larly as he writes to you? — My father writes to him 
oftener than he receives letters from him ; he is obliged 
to write to him at least once a fortnight. — Which of 
these two knives would you prefer? — I should prefer 
that with the ivory handle. — ^Will you buy the tablea 
^nd chairs (which) you saw at myjoiner's yesterday? 
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— I shall prefer waiting tili he has some thät I like 
better. — ^Why do you not write to your son to-day? — 
I do not write to him yet, because I prefer waiting 
tili I have another letter from him. — ^Which would you 
rather (ober prefer), go to the concert to-night and into 
the Country to-morrow moming, or go into the country 
this aftemoon, and stay there tili the day after to-mor- 
row ? — I shonld certainly prefer going first to the con- 
cert to-night, but I will ask my sister ; I dare say, she 
wiU prefer going into the country at once.-s-Can you 
teil me if it has Struck four ? — ^I dare say it has. — Will 
your friend keep the horse (that) the horse-dealer let 
him try the day before yesterday ? — ^I dare say he will; 
for he likes it (ober it pleases him) very well. — ^Would 
your brother-in law come with his wife to our house to- 
night (this evening), if I asked him ? — ^I dare say he 
would. 

166. 2lufgate, 

Do you like this pattem ? — I like it pretty well, but 
I shomd prefer a smaller one. — "Which of these three 

Eattems doyou considertheprettiest? — That which you 
old (have) in your left hand pleases me (I like) best ; 
of the other two (two others) m your right hand, the 
one is much too large and the other rather too small. 
— ^Will you show me some pattems? — ^Ihavenopat- 
terns cut off; but I wiU send some to your house this 
aftemoon, if you wish it. — By whom was this letter 
written ? — It was written by my brother ; I dare say, 
you ask me because it is written so beautifully ; is he 
not right to be proud of his handwriting? — Iso, he is 
not right, for there are more young men who write as 
beautifully. — Of what is this lady proud (ober What is — 
proud of) ? — She is proud of her pret^ daughters. — 
What is this gentleman proud of (ober Of what is U.f.tt).)^ 
— ^He is proud of his industrious sons. — ^Have you copied 
the French letter? — I am just about (ober going) to 
copy it. — Why has not your sister sent me the letter 
from my cousin? — She was just going to send it you, 
when your servant came. — ^When will your young friend 
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from Paris leave you agam?— He is jiißt about (obff 
going) to leave us again, 

167. Slufgate, 

WHcli of your boys writes best? — ^Edward does. — 
Do you Tinderstand Italian? — ^I do not nnderstand it, 
but my brother does very well. — ^Have you thanked 
(ober retumed tbanks to) the Frenclunan for lending 
you bis borse ? — ^I sbould bave done so, but I went to 
bis bouse twice this forenoon, without finding bim at 
home. — ^Do you copy all tbe letters you are writing to 
your friends ? — I never do ; but my sister always copies 
bers ; sbe bas less to do than I bave. — ^Wby do not 
you give an answer to your brotber, wben be asks you 
anything? — ^I do answer bim ; but be comes every mo- 
ment witb anotber question. — Do you go on 'cbange 
to-day, or does your fatber? — ^My fatberaoes. — ^Do you 
take a walk after supper ? — I never do, but my brotber 
says be cannot sleep if be does not first take a walk 
for balf an bour. — ^He probably does so, because tbe 
proverb says : "After dmner sit a wbile, after supper 
walk a müe." — Wbat does your uncle live by ? — He uves 
by bis trade. — Can a young man live bere on fifteen bun- 
dred florins a year ? — ^He can (may) very well ; I must 
live on less, for my salary is only a tbousand florins. — 
How are you? — T^bank you, I am better to-day tban I 
was yesterday. — Js not your fatber any better (Is your 
fatber no better) yet?— -5^0, be is still keeping bis bed. 

lea 2lufga6e, 

How bas my son bebaved to-day? — He bas bebaved 
like a good boy. — ^Does not my brotber write like me? 
- 'Yes, be writes just like you. — ^Wbat did your sister 
say, wben sbe beard tbat you bad lost all yourmoney? 
— febe was very sorry, and sbe wept like a cbild.^— -Wbat 
did the man look like, wbo sold you tbis borse ? — ^He 
loöked like an Italian. — ^Is tbis gentleman your brotber? 
— ^No, be is not ; but everybody tbinlüs so, because be is 
so like me. — Is tbis bat quite like tbat wbicb my bro- 
tber bougbt of you tbe day before yesterday? — It is 
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exactly like it. — ^Is not this little girl very mucli Kke 
her mother?— -She is very much lUcelier. — ^Are these 
two young men brothera? — No, they are not, althougli 
they look like brothers. — ^Where were you this mom- 
ing, instead of going to school? — ^It was so late, when 
I left home, that I did not like going to school, so I 
went to my aunt's. — Teil (ober speak) the truth ; you 
know there is nothing like truth ; have you been any- 
where eise? — ^I have been nowhere eise. — ^Have you 
travelled much this year? — ^I have travelled a great 
deal ; I travel every year. — You are very fortunate ; I 
wish I could do so too.— Yes, I am never hapjjier than 
when I am travelling; really, there is nothing like 
travelling. — Wsa there anybody at dinner at your uncle's 
yesterday ? — ^There was an old gentleman from Paris, 
whom my uncle has known many years, and who is an 
unöommonly agreeable companion. — ^I dare say, you 
were very happy. — Very, I can assure you; mdeed, 
there is nothing fike a good dinner, and a good glass of 
wine, and a friend to drink it with.— Is there anything 
like living in the country ? — ^No, there is nothing like 
it; there is nothing like a beautiful moming in the 
country. — There is nothing like rising early andhaving 
almost done with one's work, when idle people do not 
jet think of rising. 

169. SlufgaBe, 

Could you perhaps lend me fifty florins for a day or 
two (ober for a couple of days)r— It is not likely I 
should lend you any money, when I have scarcely 
enough for myself. — • W hen is your friend likely to pay 
ine the money I lent him six months ago ? — He is not 
likely to be aole to pay it you this year, — Will you and 
your sisters be at the bsul this evening? — ^We shall 
very likely go, (ober we are veiy likely to go). — ^Wül 
you lend me your horse for an a&ernoon? — ^Is it likely 
I should lend you my horse, when you do not know 
how to ride? — Shall i ask your father to permit you to 
go with US into the country to-morrow ? — ^You may ; but 
ne is not likely to do it. — Why have you not lent the 
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Spaniard the monej for whicli he aaked you? — ^Is il 
likely I shoiild again lend him any money, when lie 
never pays what heborrows? — Do you thinklshall 
e ver have my money from (ober of ) tae Frenclimaii ? — 
Y^ou are not likely ever to get it. — ^Why do you look at 
me ? — ^May I not look at you? — ^Wliat are you looking 
at ? — I am looking at the little man with the tall wife. — 
Is it true, what you are telling me ihere? — ^It is quite 
true ; why do you ask me ? — ^Because you look as if 
you were not telling the truth. — Is your son looking 
öut for a Situation ? — ^We have been looking out for a 
Situation for him these six months (ober this half year), 
but we can find none that we like (ober thatpleases us). 
— Have your parents aiready found (ober met with) an- 
other house? — ^No, thejr are still looking out for one. — 
Does it not look like rain ? — ^Yes, it looks as if it were 
going to rain. 

170, 5luffla6e. 

Have you read all the books I have sent you? — ^You 
have sent me so many, that I have not yet been able to 
read one half of them. — Has little Edward eaten all the 
cherries that were here on the table ? — No, he ate only 
(one) half of them. — Who has eaten the other half ? — 
I cannot teil. — Has the man drunk all the wine ? — ^No, 
he has drunk only half a bottle. — Where is the hall 
bottle he has left ? — ^I have put it by. — ^Are all the boys 
in your school as idle as you (are) ? — There are not 
many in it, who work more and are more industrious 
than I am. — ^Where were you yesterday? — ^I was at 
home the whole (ober all the ober all) day ; I was writ- 
ing letters fi:om morning tili night. — Have you spent 
all your money ? — ^No, I have six florins and a half left, 
— In which room shaU (ober must) I put these chairs ? 
— Take them all into the dining-room. — Are all the 
houses in this street built of stone ? — ^Not aU, but most of 
them are. — Are all men virtuous ? — They are not all vir- 
tuous, but they would all like to be thought sq. — Are all 
languages difficult to leam ? — AU languages are difficult, 
if one wishes to understand them well. — ^Are all books 

5* 
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useful? — ^How call you ask sncli a tliing? there are a 
great many that are not. — Are not all men mortal ?— 
All men are mortal, but very few tHnk often enongh 
that they are. — Do you often win wlien von play at 
Cards ? — I am generally (usually) lucky. — Is your bro- 
ther as fortunate as you? — ^No, he wins very rarely. 

"Well, have you bought the coffee of which the man 
showed von the samples this moming ? — ^No, with all 
his talkmg he could!^ not persuade me that it was the 
same sort (that) he sold me a month and a half ago. — 
He seemed to take great pains to persuade you. — ^Yes, 
ce^rtainly ; but I flatter myself to know my business too 
well; I see with my own eyes; talking will nevermake 
bad coflfee into good. — ^There you are right. — The Dutch- 
man is just come again and wishes to speak to yoü. — 
Teil him that I am verv sorry I cannot see him, I am 
very busy, I shall speak to him on 'change. — ^He says 
he has not time to go on 'change to-day, he will not 
detain you above a minute or two. — ^Well, then request 
him to Step in. — Where is your son now? — He is tra* 
velling. — ^Does he travel much ? — He generally travels 
three months in the year. — Has he been much at sea ? 
— No, he has never yet been at sea ; but next year he 
shall make a voyage to England. — ^Do you send your 
goods to Holland by water or by land ? — ^We do not 
send anything by land now ; we send all (everything) 
by water. — ^Is it cheaper by water than by land r — It is 
much cheaper by water. — ^Has your son obtained the 
Situation for which he» wrote to Paris ? — ^I am glad to 
be able to (ober I am glad I can) teil you that he has 
(obtained it). — ^Tell John to go and take the letters to 
the post-office ; it is half past six. 

172. 3tufgafte. 

Pray, see (ober look) if my hat is in the next room. 

— ^I have just been in the next room and seen no hat. — 

Will you teil the servant to go to the post-oJ9SLce and 

- see if there are any letters ? — I have looked for him 



everywhere, and cannot find him anywterc — See (ober 
look) if he is in the garden. — ^Look at your watch, and 
teil me wliat time it is. — ^It is going to gtrike twelve, 
directly. — Then I must be off. — Shall we see eacli other 
to-morrow? — ^I hope so. — Is the young Frenchman stili 
here, tliat plays at billiards so well r — I cannot teil ; 
wliy do you asK ? — I should like to know, whetlier you 
see eacn otlier as often as you nsed to do. — We liave 
not Seen one another (ober each other) these tliree or 
four weeks. — ^Is your sister still in London ? — ^Yes, I 
had a very long letter from her yesterday. — ^Do you 
often write to each otlier? — "We regularly write to each 
other once a month. — Do you love eacn other ?— We 
love each other very much. — ^Do your other brothers 
and sisters love one another, too f— They do, just aa 
much as we love each other. 

173. Stufgabe. 

Why did you let your little brother walk behind you ? 
— ^He cannot walk so fast as I. — Why did not you look 
round, when I called you this moming ? — ^I did not hear 
you. — ^I can see myself; can you seeme? — Icansee 
you, but you cannot see me. — Have you been indus- 
trious to-day ? — I always am. — ^You always praise (ober 
you are always praising).yourself; I wish youwereas 
often industrious, as you praise yourself. — Has your 
brother been industrious ? — He was, too. — ^You always 
praise each other; you praise him and he praises you; if 
only your master praised you as often as you praise 
eacn other. — If our master does not praise us, he is very 
wrong.— Why do not you put (lay, place) the book be- 
fore you ? — I cannot see so well wheh I put it before 
me. — Do your two friends, the Italian and tne Spaniard, 
live in the same house?— r-They both live in the same 
house ; the Italian has two front-rooms, and one at the 
.back, and the Spaniard has a back-room and one to the 
fi'ont. — ^Do your two aunts live in the town, or outside 
the gates ? — Can you teil me the name of the street in 
which your shoemaker lives? — ^Pray, whatis your name? 
— My name is Peters. — What is your name, my little 
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girl ? — ^My name is Elizabeth, bui at bome tbey alway« 
call me Betty. — Wbat was the name of tbe man to 
whom you spoke in tbe street to-day ? — His name is 
Williams. 

174 Aufgabe. 

Wbat is tbe name of your sister-in-law ? — Her name 
is Augusta. — Wbat countryman is tbe gentleman who 
brougbt you a letter ifrom your brotber in Hamburgb 
tbis moming ? be does not look like a German. — ^Nor 
is be (ober He is not one eitber) ; be is a Frencbman, 
but be speaks German, like a native. — ^Wby did you 
sbow bim tbe Spanisb letter? — I begged (ober requested) 
bim to explain sometbing in it to me. — ^Does be under- 
stand Spanisb too ?— He knows a great many languages ; 
be has travelied a great deal. — Did be teil you, wbat 
you wisbed to know ? — ^Yes, and after baving explained 
it to me, he told me also wbat it was in Italian, Eussian, 
EngUsb and in Dutcb. — Do you do all your tasks alone ? 
— No, my brotber and I (ober myself), always do (ober 
are always doing) our tasks togetber ; we bave pro- 
mised to eacb other, never towork alone. — ^Did you 
hear wbat tbe two men said to eacb other ? — Tbey 
tbought tbey knew eacb other, and accosted (addres^ed) 
eacb other in Frencb. — ^Did tbey know eacb other ? — 
No, tbey did not ; tbey were botb mistaken. — Ja it not 
very unpleasant to address a person, and afterwards to 
find tbat one was mistaken ?-^It, certainly, is (ober It is, 
indeed) not pleasant, but there are so many people who 
are like eacb other (ober who resemble eacb other), tbat 
one may easily mistake. — ^Wbat did the three gentle- 
men ask, who addressed you ? — ^They asked me in Ita« 
lian, wbetber I knew wbat was the name of tbe gentle- 
man who lived in our bouse. — Could you understand 
them ? — ^I understood them very well, but I could not 
answer them in Italian ; I answered them in Frencb. — 
Did tbey understand you? — ^Yes, we understood eacb* 
other very well. 

175. Ol uf gäbe. 

Was not tbe gentleman's name Martin, who sat (ober 
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vassitting) nearyou in tlie theatre last niffht? — ^No, 
that was not his name. — Can you teil me wnat that isr 
(called) in English ? — ^I do not know; ask your master, 
— Will you wait for me at the gate ? — ^I will wait fox 
you, but do not be too late. — ^Am I stül in time, to 
write a few words undery our letter to your nephew ? — 
You are just in time. — Have you been waiting for me 
long ? — Yes, we have been waiting half an hour ; you 
are very late. — ^When will your cousin be here ? — He 
will be here to-morrow aftemoon. — Are your sons al- 
ready gone into the theatre? — They went away half an 
hour ago ; they waited for you as long as they could 
(were able) ; why are you so late ? — I could not get 
off (ober away) any sooner. — Have you done what I told 
you ? — ^I did it yesterday. — ^How does your cousin find 
the living in Paris? — "Eie finds it very pleasant. — Have 
you found the key you had lost yesterday ? — No, I have 
notyet found it again ; I fear I have lost it in the street. 
— ^Have you broken my beautiful glass ? — I have not 
brok§n it ; it feil from the table and broke ; it was not 
my fault. — ^Who has brought this piece? — ^I do not know 
(cannot teil) ; I did not know the man who (that) brought 
it. — How manv more pieces of cloth has the man still 
to send ? — ^He liad thirty two pieces to send in all ; thir 
teen he sent the day before ycsterdav, seven yesterday 
afternoon, five this forenoon at half past ten, and one 
three quarters of an hour ago ; so, he has six more to send. 

176. Otufgabe. 

Have you given the blind man anjthing? — ^I have 
sent him out a little money andsomethmg to eat. — Have 
you already seen the school for the blind ? — ^Yes, I 
was there last week ; I dare say there are from forty to 
fifty blind men and women in it. — ^What do the poor 
creatures leam there ? — ^They are learning a great many 
useful things, and what is very singular, a blind man 
or a blind woman instructs (ober teaches) the others ; 
I saw how a blind woman taught two other blind women 
to sew (I saw a blind woman teach — sewing). — ^Last 
year, when (I was) in L., I saw a piece of stuff (ober 
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clotli), that was wovon by a blind man, There, was & 
v^ry beautiful pattern with many colours in it, and it 
was so beautifully worked (ober wrougbt) 1 — There were 
two greens, tliree reds, a light and two djarkblues, white 
and three different sbades of lilao in it. — That is very 
wondeiful ; how can they distinguish the colours ? can 
they perbaps feel tbemr — They can neither feel nor 
distmguish them, for although the sense of touch is 
usually very acute with the bfind, this is lost with the 
weavers by the skin of their fingers becoming hard (ober 
callous) with working ; but they have a shelf or shelves 
near them ; these are divided into compartments, each 
of which has its own colour.-r-By each colour having ita 
appointed (ober fixed) place, which the workman knows 
very well how to find, and when he has used a colour, 
its be ing immediately put into its place again, he may 
weave a great many colours into a pattem, without ever 
making a mistake ; for as the blind man cannot see the 
colours, the poor fellow cannot look about either, and 
thinks only of what he has to do. — Why does thi^ man 
&peak so loud ? — He whom he speaks to is deaf. — Was 
hc bom deaf? — No, for if he had, it would be of no use 
to speak loud to him. — ^A person born deaf may learn 
to understand, but not to hear ; therefore, those whö 
come deaf into the world, remain dumb. In the schools 
for the deaf and dumb they leam also to speak, that is, 
to imitate the motions of the lips and tongue and pro- 
duce Sounds ; but these unfortilnates hear neither them- 
selves nor pthers. — ^Therefore they speak what they say, 
monotonously, without modulation of the voice. A 
dumb man may leam to hear, but a deaf one can certainly 
never leamto sing. — I lately saw adumb woman speak- 
ing with her fingers. — ^Yes; the dumb leam also to 
make certain signs with their fingers, the language of 
the fingers. 

177. Stufgabe. 

A blind woman meeting a lame man asked him whe- 
ther he could not yet walk again ; I can walk again,^ aa 
you see, madam, the lame man answered her. — An em- 
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peror's daughter said to a sage : " What great clcverncsa 
IS in thee, and thou art so ngly I What great wisdom i» 
so mean a vessel 1" "Teil me," said the sage, "in whal 
casks do you keep your wine ? " — "In earthen ones," she 
said. "And are so rieh ! Ask thy father to put the 
wine in silver casks." She did so, and the wine turned 
to vinegar. "Why has thou induced my daughter to 
such folly ?" asked the emperor. — The sage told him 
the occasion, and maintained, that wisdom and beauty 
rarely dwellt together in one and the same person. — 
"Why," said the emperor, "there are surely handsome 
persons who are both learned and clever!" — "If they 
werenot handsome, they would, probably, be cleverer and 
more learned; a handsome person is seldom humble ; he 
thinks of himself and forgete leaming." — ^Why does not 
William come, when I call him ? — ^He says, you call him 
every moment ; he cannot come so often as you call 
him. — The insolent fellow ! teil him if he does not come 
this moment, he shall get to know this aftemoon what 
the hungry and thirsty think. — To whom is your cousin 
writing ?— She is writmg to her beloved.— Is your friend 
very clever? — Heis; he has few equals. — ^What is it, 
thatGodnever sees, akingbut seldom, buta peasant very 
often? — His equal. — ^Has there been anybody here this 
moming? — ^Yes, there has been a female here, who 
wished to speak to you. — ^A lady ? — No, no lady ; she 
eaid she would come again this aftemoon ; your aunt 
had sent her. 

17a Stufgabe. 

Why was your brother here three times this forenoon ? 
— Why he is very much at a loss for a hundred florins 
which he has promised to lend to his ftiend. — How can 
the thoughtless young man promise what he has not 
himself? — He expected my father would be here this 
moming, and he will not be here tili the day after 
to-morrow. — ^Well, teil him, I will give him the money. 
— How good you are! — ^It is not good at all for good 
people, that they are not able to say "no;" when a 
fether sees that his son has too good a heart (disposition), 
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he ought to let him say "no" for an hour every day. — 
And not a motlier her danghter too ? — ^Yes, certainly ; 
every mother ought to let each of her daughters say 
it twice a day, for an hour and a half each time. — ^Is yoin- 
nephew already retumed from his jonmey, madam ? — 
No, he will not be here tili next month. — Has he finished 
his business ? — ^Not quite yet, but nearly so ; he remains 
a week or a fortnight with his uncle in Hambnrgh. — 
He is right, he combines the agreeable with the nsefiil. 
— ^Yes, mdeed, there happens enough of what is dis- 
agreeable in business ; but my nephew takes it as it 
comes, the agreeable and the disagreeable. — ^Is there 
anything new ? — I have heard nothing good. — ^What is 
it f— The Spaniard cannot pay what he owes. — Is that 
vour news? — He says it is iinpossible ; and it would 
be foUy to ask the impossible.— Haveyou lost anything? 
Something very valuable ; more valuable than all the 
valuables in this world. — What is it ? — ^My time ; the 
old man of next door was here for an hour talking. — Of 
(ober About) what ? — About nothing. 

179^ Stuf 8 a6c. 

Why does that man address (accost) everybody in the 
Street f look, he has something to say to every one. — 
Why he is deranged (ober mad) ; he says to (ober he teils) 
every one whom he meets, that he has known him or 
her a long time ; that he or she is very vain and that 
it is vain to attempt to hide it ; that he or she does not 
please him. at all (ober that he does not like him ober her 
at all). — ^Does he say so to every one ? — Yes, and he is 
not so wrong either. — Do, then, the madmen here go 
about in the streets ? — There arehere, as everywhere eise 
more madmen going about the streets than are kept in 
houses ; this man is not at all so mad as he looks ; he 
does no härm to anyone, only teils every one the truth, 
and that, certainly, is one species of madness. — Have you 
a silk thread ? — What do you want it for ? — I want it to 
ßtitch a ribbon to my bonnet. 

180. Stufgabe-. 

When (ober At what time) do you (they) sup (take 
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Buppert liere? — Generally (usually) at half past nbie« — 
Have tney caught the thief (Has the thief been caught) ?— 
No, aud I ihink they will not catcli him either (He will 
not be caught either). — Ought one not, when one finds 
that one is mistaken, confess (ober acknowledge) one*8 
error (ober ought not a man, when he finds that he is 
mistaken, confess his error) ? — What have they asked 
you (ober what were you asked) for these stockmgs? — 
They asked (I was asked) a florin and a half a pair, but 
I got them for (ober at) sixteen florins and a half a dozen. 
— Where can I buy a good hat here ? — I was shown 
(ober they showed me) some very fine hats in the new 
shop in King-Street. — Were you to dinner ab Mr. Mar- 
tinas yesterday ? — ^Yes, I was there with my father and 
the two.Italians. — ^When did they (ober you) go to 
table (ober dinner) ? — ^We went (ober sat down) to dine 
at half past five. — ^Were you at the concert last night ? 
' — I was ; but it was so füll, one (you) could scarcely get 
(ober obtain) a seat (ober there was scarcely a seat to be 
had) ; I was obliged to stand the whole (ober all the) 
evening. — Can you teil me where I can get good 
lodgings here (ober where there are good lodgings to be 
had here) ? — ^There are two rooms to let (ober to be let) 
next door, and, I think, they will be glad to let them 
you cheap. (I think, fantt mdj ganj am Snbe flelyen.). — 
bidyou dance much last night? — One (ober we) could 
not dance (ober there was no possibility to dance), there 
were so many people. — ^In how much time does one (ober 
do you) travel from London to Liverpool ? — ^If you leave 
London at six (o'clock) in the moming, you are in (ober 
you reach) Liverpool at four in the afternoon ; ten or 
eleven years ago, one (ober you) could not make the 
joumey (ober the joumey could not be made) in less than 
twenty hours. 

181. Stufgate- 

How industrious you are I Whencver one sees you- 
one always finds you working (you are always found 
working, you are working (ober at work). — ^My dear 
Mend, a man (you, one) may be at work day and night, 
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and yet die a beggar. — ^Did you see the balloon ascend 
yesterday ? — ^Yes {otev I did) ; it was beautiful weather 
(ober the weather was beautiful), you föne, we) could 
see tbe balloon (ober the balloon could be seen) for an 
hour. — ^Is it known where it came down? — ^Thev told 
me (ober I was told) it came down at B. at eight oxlock. 
— ^Why did you not go to the theatre (play) last night ? 
— ^I was dissuaded from going, because the piece (play) 
was not entertaining. — ^You were not well advised ; I 
was there and was very well entertained (ober enjoyed 
myself very well). — When will the play (piece) be per- 
formed again (ober will they perform u^f.tt)») ? — Pro- 
bably, next week ; thev expect D. (ober D. is expected) 
who will (ober is to) play tne part of the king. — Will 
you send your son to raris this year ? — ^No, I think not; 
1 was (oberhave been) advised to wait another year. — 
Hasyour nephew obtained (got) the Situation he ex- 

Eected? — ^He did not get it, and I am glad of it, for he 
as been promised another now, that is much better 
(ober a much better one, now). — ^When can your father 
be spoken to (when can I speak to — ) ? — ^At ten o'clock 
he will be at the countinghouse (ober Seit julegt). — Has 
nothing been heard of the man (ober has the man not 
been heard of, ober have they not heard of the man) 
that ran away (ober absconded) last week? — ^He has not 
et been heard of (nothing has, as yet, been heard of 
im). — Ought not the physician (ober doctor) to be sent 
for? — They have already sent for the ph ysi cian (ober 
the physician has already been sent for). — ^Who is gone 
up-stairs just now ? — I have not seen anybody go up- 
stairs. — ^Do you live one or two pair of stairs mgh (ober 
up one or two pair of stairs)? — I live up one pair of 
stairs ; I have two rooms in front (ober two front rooms) ; 
but my brother lives up two pair of stairs, and has his 
sitting-room to the front (ober a front sittüig-room) and 
his bed-room to the back. — ^Is your brother up-stairs 
(ober above) now ? — ^No, I think, he is down-stairs (ober 
bdow) with my father (ober I think, juleftt). 
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182. SlufgaBe. 

Will you go np (ober ascend the mountiün with ma 

to-morrow momkig? — ^When will (ober do) you go 

(up) ? — ^At four o'clock. — When will you come down 

again ? — ^At half pa§t seven. — When you go up (ascend) 

the mountain, I will tum round in my bed, and whcn 

you come down again, I shall probably be thinking of 

rising (ober getting up). — The older you grow (get), the 

lazier you are becoming (ober growing). — ^Loving (ober 

being fond of ) my bed, you call laziness (ober being 

lazy); I am really very sorry :hat you are so little 

STisceptible of the warmer impressions. — ^Why are you 

(ober do you come) so late ? — We came by water from 

M. and were sailing so slowly up the stream (ober river), 

that I was afraid (ober I feared), we should not arrivp 

(ober get here) before ten o'clock. — ^When you sail down 

the river, you will not have to be on the water so long. 

— Must I write to London to-day? — ^Yes, you must 

write, by all means. — Have you said (ober Did you say) 

I owed you any money ? — By no means ; for I have 

long forgotten that I lent you some. — Do you advise 

nie to buy these books ? — Follow (ober take) my advice 

and buy no more (and do not buy any more) books 

than you have time to read. — ^What is that? The more 

you take (one takes^ -from it, the larger it becomes (ober 

grows, ober the more is taken from it u«f.tt)0 ? — Why, 

that is, the more you put (ober one puts) to it, the 

smaller it becomes. 

183.3tuf8abe^ 

Our garden is two hundred and fifty feet long ; how 
long (what length) is your aunt's? — ^Hers is almost 
(nearly ) double the length (twice as long, as long again). 
— How, almost seven hundred feet? Is it double the 
breadth (twice as broad ober as broad again) too ? — ^Why, 
I do not know what breadth (ober width) yours is. — It is 
two hundred and twenty feet broad (in breadth). — ^No, 
then my aunt's garden isnot quite double the breadth (ob. 
as broad again) ; for it is only three hundred and ninety- 
aeven feet and three quarters in breadth (ober broad). — 
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WTiat height (ober liow high) is this tree? — ^It is nine 
feet high (ober in height) I should think. — Will it grow 
any higher? — Oh, certainly, when it is füll ^own, it 
wiU be double the height (as high again). — ^Your room 
is very low ; is it not verv unpleasant (disagreeable) to 
live in such a low room r — ^I do not like it at all ; out 
what can I do ? I wish it were as lofty again ; but I 
could not (ober I could not, however), find any other 
lodgings in this street, and I must (ober am obliged to) 
live as near our counting-house as possible. — ^What do 
you think may this bottle be in circumference (ober 
What — ^may be the circumferejnce of— J? — ^Why, I 
should think, it must be at least twenty-nve (ober five 
and twenty) inches round (ober in circumference). — 
Then it is not quite eight inches in diameter ; for the 
circumference is about three times as much as the dia- 
meter ; that is, seven inches in diameter are twenty one 
inches and one third in circumference. — Why do you 
carry such a thick stick ? it must be very heavy . — ^Y ou 
must not judge of its weight by its thickness ; you 
would be as much mistaken, as I should be, if I judged 
of yonr understanding by your size. 

184. 9lufgabe* 

What size must the carpet be for your sitting-room ? 
— I have just measured the floor ; it must be seventeen 
feet and three quarters long (ober in length) and twelve 
feet eight inches and a half broad (ober wide, ober in 
breadth, ober in width). — If you translate two exercises 
in this grammar every (ober a) day, how many exercises 
will you be able to translate in a montn, without 
workmg on Sundays? — ^You must first teU me which 
month, and how many Sundays there are in it; whether 
January or February or June, for, you know, not aU 
the months have the same number of days, nor, conse- 
quently, the same number of Sundays. — ^Well, in 
May, which has thirty-one days and in which there 
are five Sundays. — Oh, five from thirty-one remain 
twenty-six, multiply them by two, are just fifty-two. — 
Why do you say : just ? — W hy, because a year has just 
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as maiiy weeks as I should be able to translate exercisea 
in a month. — How much is thirteen multiplied by thir- 
teen ? — One bundred and ninety-nine. — ^ii ultiply that 
by tbree and add two-thirds to tne product; howmuch 
will tbat be ? — Why, then it would be the shorter way 
to multiply it at once by five. — ^I think (ober should 
think) so, too. — Wbat must I do, to know how many 
English miles there are in twenty-three thousand three 
hundred and axtv-six yards and two-thmis? — ^You 
must divide tbem by seventeen hundred and sixty. — 
They are twelve miles and a third. — How many feet, 
English measure, are there in thirteen yards and three 
quarters? — Multiply by three: forty one feet and a 
quarter. — How many square-feet are contained in a 
square-yard? — Nine square-feet make a square-yard. — 
What is the Square measure of a room twenty-five feet 
by eighteen? — Multiply the length by thebreadth — 
they are equal to four hundred and fifty Square feet. — 
How much is three-fifths of fifteen ? — Tney are as much 
as three-eighths of twenty-four. — ^Nine. — And five-sixths 
of eighty-four? — Seventy. — ^Add seven-sixteenths of 
sixty-four to forty. — Sixty-eight. What is the twen- 
tieth part of a hundred? — Fiye. — And a fifth part of 
two hundred and twenty ? — Fortj^^-four. 

185^ Stuf 8 ab e- 

Who was the man that brought your nephew the 
letter jfrom Berlin? — ^I do not know his name; I only 
know him by sight — Does your son-in-law know the 
Italian that wrote me this letter? — ^He says he knows 
him by name, but he knows nothing eise about him. — 
Put the paper straight before you, and sit Square before 
the table when you are writing. — How many pieces of 
the cloth must I hand you down ? — ^Hand me them all 
down ; but one by one. — ^Is John to take (carry) away 
only two pieces of the silk stufif ? — He can (ober rnay) 
take than all four together. — Give me the lengths of 
the six pieces of black cloth. — I have already taken 
them down ; must (ober shall) I teil you what they are 
together? — No, teil me them singly (one by one). — 
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How many games have you won ? — I have been playing 
all evenihg and (have) not got (ober won) a single game. 
— ^You dia not play the last game weil at all ; you had 
two nines, all ine tens and knaves ; queen, king and 
ace ; it was (ober you did) very wrong to lead from the 
ace. — You are right, it was a great mistake. — Can you 
lend me a few floiins? — I am very sorry, I have not a 
Single kreuzer about me. — Give me another pen, this 
will not write. — ^I have given you the onljr pen I had. 
— Who was the young man that left you just now ? — 
He is the only son of a very rieh Englishman. — Bring 
another bettle of the same wine. — ^I could not bring you 
of any other, even if I would ; for it is the only sort (ober 
kind) I have in the cellar. — ^Do you often go to the 

Slay (ober theatre)? — ^No, I now go very rarely (sel- 
om) ; for I am not disengaged a single evening (ober 
one evening) in the week^ except on Tuesday, and 
that is the only evening when I might go, but then I 
must go to my uncle's. — Why would not you, yester- 
day, teil me your reason for not speakhag to the 
Spaniard? — I would not teil you my reason, because 
his relation was standing bemnd you. — ^Had you any 
reason for not danoing with the !^renchman, when he 
asked you ? — ^I could have no (ober could not have any) 
other reason, butmy being (ober havingbeen) alreaay 
engaged; that was my only reason for not dancing 
withhim. 

186. Slufgabc. 

Which of the letters must I copy first ? — Whiche ver 
youplease; they must all be copied. — ^Which of the 
children goes (ober wiU go) into town with us ? — ^Which- 
ever has been best and most industrious. — Which of 
the two books shäll I take ? — Whichever you please ; 
they are both very entertaining. — Do not believe him, 
whatever he says. — What must I bring you from Paris ? 
— Whatever you bring me I shall accept (ober receive) 
with gratitude. — Whatever you may believe (think), I 
consiaer him an honest man. — ^What do you buy in that 
Shop ? — Whatever I want, if the man has it. — Wherever 
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you go you find (meet) (ober Wherever one goes ono 
finds ober meets) that man. — ^Where shall we go? — 
Wherever thiere is anything to be seen. — ^Whatever 
Company tliere may be, I shall not go. — ^Will you not 
teil me your reason for keeping me waitmgso long for 
an answer ? — I really cannot give you any reason what- 
ever. — He knows nothing whatever. — ^Which of these 
gloves will you take ? — ^Whichever are (the) strongest. 
— ^Whom must I ask ? — ^Whomsoever you ask will teil 
you the same (ober the samething). — ^Any child imder- 
stands that-^-At whatever time I come home in the 
evening, I always read for half an hour,- before going to 
bed. — Whoever is inclined (ober has a mind) to dance, 
come up-stairs with me. — ^Whose hat soever this may 
be, I wish he would first have (ober he had first) bought 
a new one, before he took minefor his. — "Was yours 
better than this ? — ^What a question I could it have been 
worse ? or do you think there is another such hat as 
this to be found in the town? — ^Whoever has left that 
hat here, is certainly an ungrateful wretch ; to leave so 
very old a friend and protector in the depth of the 
nignt. — Jf you should meet anybody to-morrow with a 
good hat on his head, that does not fit him well, stop 
him, for this fortunately is at least an inch and a half 
too tight (small.) for me ; that is my only hope of seeing 
my young friend again. 

187. Slufgabe. 

Have you any more glasses in the house? — I do 
not think that there are any left. — Here are some 
very good strawberries; shall I give you some? — ^If 
you have any good wine, give us some. — I will bring 
you some directly. — K I nad had any money this 
morning, I shöuld have sent you some. — 1£ you had 
any sense, you would have what you are short of. — 
If there are any potatoes, send ui some up. — ^I will 
send you some up directly. — Have you ever eaten any 
pine-apple ? — I never eat (ober ate) any. — ^My unole 
has brought us some from the country. — Can you lend 
me a (ober some) good book ? — ^I have several ; what 
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sort of one shall I lend you? — ^Any — but no novel. — • 
Is this novel by the same author that has written 
thisbook? — ^No, tbis is by anotber author. — Haveyou 
already been on the mountain this moming? — les, 
we were quite on the top (of it). — Can you distinguish 
what is sitting on the top of that house? — I cannot 
distinguish it. — ^Put this book on the top of the others. 
— ^Will these boots do (for you) ? — ^Yes, these will just 
do. — ^WiU this paper do? — No, it will not (do); I 
want a whole sheet. — How much money do you want ? 
— Ten or (ober From ten to) twelve florins will do. — 
What iß now to be done? — ^N"ow, there are still two 
pieces of cloth to be measured. — ^Was that to be ex- 
pected? — Is this house to be sold? — ^Yes, the house 
and garden are to be sold. — This pattem is not to be 
found in the whole town. — He is not to be persuaded. 
(He will not be persuaded). — It is not at all to be 
laughed at. — ^This is fer (greatly) to be preferred to 
the other (is far preferable to — ). — These three pieces 
are not to be distinguished from each other (ober one 
another).— If anything was (ober If there was any- 
thing — ) to be got (ober had) of him, I should go to 
him. — Some fruits would not be eatable, if they did 
not become rotten (ober 6effer are not eatable tili they 
are rotten). — The wine would not be drinkable, if it 
were not first warmed. — Do not you like this young 
man? — ^I cannot bear (ober bear the sight of) him. 
— Nor I either. 

188. Otufgabe- 

How is your sister? — She is very unwell ; she has 
had such a headache these three days, that she can 
scarcely bear it. — How is your cousin's wife ? — She is a 
little (ober somewhat) better; but she suffers more in 
her mind than in her body : the poor woman lost two 
children last month, a boy and girl, the finest children 
that could be seen, and now, her husband is also ill ; 
she has had much to endure; it is a wonder (it is sur- 
prising) how she bears it. — ^What haye you been of* 
fered for your two horses? — ^I was ouered a hundred 
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florins less than they cost me. — ^Have you sold them? 
— Ifo, I have them still. — ^You ought to (ober you 
should) have sold them. — ^Why ought I (to have sold 
them) ? — Because you ouffht not to have beeu oflfered 
ßo much ; the horses would still be too dear, even at a 
tundred florins less than youpaid for them. — Ought I 
lo have spoken to the Spaniard, when I met him in 
ihe Street r — ^You ought to have spoken to (ober address- 
ed) him. — ^Why have not vou retumed me (ober sent 
meback) my jFrench book? You ought to have re- 
tumed it the day before yesterday. — ^I could not have 
sent it you, even if I had wished, for I was not in town. 
— Have you brought the money? — No, the man was 
not at home. — ^Why, you might have waited tili he 
came home. — Then, 1 should have come home too 
late for dinner. — ^That would not have been a great 
misfortune. — ^When is your fether best to speak (ober to 
be spoken) to? — Come to-morrow, but before nine in 
the moming ; for at half past (nine) he is to have an in- 
terview, on a subject of great importance with a gentle- 
man from Berlin. — ^Do not you think that it ik 
dangerous, if thirteen are sitting at table? — ^In one 
case, it may become very dangerous. — In which case ? 
— If there is only enough to eat for twelve. 

189. Slufgabe. 

I should like to know, why vour father-in-law was so 
angry (ober vexed) yesterday r—I can teil you; he is 
always vexed, when he brings some one home with him 
and does not find a good dinner. — He is wrong to be 
vexed ; your mother-in-law ought rather to be angry 
(ober vexed) at his biinging some one to dinner, without 
letting her know beforehand. — People are often vexed, 
when they ought (ober should) not, and most, when they 
are wrong. — This morning I was very angry (ober very 
much vexed). — I am sorry to hear it; a rational being 
ought never to be (ober snould never be) vexed (ober 
angry), and certainly not so sensible a lady as you are ; 
at wnat were you vexed (ober what were you vexed at 
ober about). — ^I begged of my husband to give my daugh- 

7 
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tcr Emily a new dress for the ball to which she is going 
(ober she is going to) tlie day after to-morrow, and he 
refuses doing so. — ^Why does he (refuse) ? — ^He said she 
needed (wanted) no new dress (ober she did not want 
ober need a new dress yet), she had only had a very 
expensive dress for the last ball but one. — ^I will not 

Eretend to examine whetherhe is right or wrong in not 
uying his danghter a new dress for every other ball ; 
but Miss Emily is at all times so charming, that, evea 
in the plainest dress, she is universally admired ; of her, 
it may, I am snre, be said : Beauty, when unadomed, is 
adorned the most. — ^You only wisn to teil me something 
agreeable. — No, madam, I only wish to speak (teil) the 
truth (ober what is true) and what every body eise will 
teil you likewise. — ^I understand your aunt has com- 
plained of you to your mother. — My aunt very easily 
(ober very soon) complains ; my mother knows that ; I 
do not mind it much. — ^I have also to complain of you. 
— Indeed ? — ^And about what have you to complain, i? 
it is a fair question ? — ^You had promised to come to our 
house last night, and you did not keep your promise. — 
You may rest assured I should not have stayed away, 
if I could have come. — Did you enioy yourself in the 
country last Tuesday ? — Oh, very; the day was uncom- 
monly fine ; I always enjoy myself in the coimtry. — ^My 
Cousin Augusta has inquired after you ; I had a letter 
from her this moming.— She is very kind; how is she? 
— She is very weU. — ^Has not she inquired after my 
brother? — ^No, she does not mentionhim. — Well, he 
wül be vexed. 

190. Stufgabe. 

When (ober If) you go on 'change to-d^, do inquire 
whether anything has been heard of the tfohn, Captain 
Smith. — ^WilHam inquired already this moming; she 
arrived late last night. — Then you must make haste and 
fetch (ober go for) the letters she has brought for us. — 
Do you also go to M. by the railway at ten? — Yes 
(ober I shall), if I can get done ; I must make great 
haste, for it is already a quarter to ten. — ^Tell John to 
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make haste. — Jolin is aJready gone. — ^You are alwaya 
hxurying me ; wliy (ober what for) do you liurry me so ? 
—Well, I don't care, if you are too late, it will be your 
own faiilt. — ^Do not meddle with (do not mind) me ; I 
ßhall have done in time ; you are always in a hurry. — 
Charles, have you done your work ? — ^Do not meddle 
with my affairs ; mind your own business. — Shall we 
take a walk? — ^Well, I do not care; where shall we go? 
— Wherever you please ; but you must make haste a 
little, for I must be in the counting-house again at four, 
and it is alreadv a quarter past three. — Shall I read you 
the letter now ? — No, never mind it now. — If you have 
not yet measured the piece of cloth, never mind it now. 
— ^Why have you bought that ugly horse ? — ^I am sorry 
for it now. — ^You will never be advised; you never 
mind what you are told (what one savs to you). — ^Why 
do you take so many glasses at once r — ^Because I do not 
like going twice. — Take care (ober Mind), or you will 
fall. — Have you sent the man tne goöds ? — ^Yes, I have 
sent them Inm. — Have you received your money ? — ^I 
was with him myself ; he said he was m a great hurry, 
he would send me the money from Hamburgh to-mor- 
row week. — ^Mind, what I teil you ; he will not send it 
you either to-morrow week, nor next Thursday fortnight. 
— ^I hope you will be mistaken. — ^I told you to take care. 
— ^Why do you cry ? — ^I feil as I was Coming down stairs. 
— ^Why do you not take care ? — I did take care, but my 
foot slipped. 

19L Stufgabe. 

Would you have imagined the thing to be as bad as 
it is ? — ^N"o, I could not have imagined it to be so bad. — 
Mr. M. is very angry against you; he says, he will 
cpmplain of you, where you will not like it. — If you 
see him, teil him he may complain wherever he likes, 
I do not care. — ^You must, indeed, come with me ; you 
must (do so) on my brother's account (for my brother's 
sake) ; he has caught a cold, and has not been able to 
go out these two days. — I should be very glad to do 
«0, not only on your brother's account, but for the sake 
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of your agreeable society, but, I fear, it will be impc» 
sible. — Why are not you more industrious ? you ouglit 
to be so, as well for your own sake, as on your parents' 
account. — Will not you come up for a moment? — ^I 
cannot stay a moment ; I am in a great hurry (ober in 
great haste). — ^Where are you going ? — I must go to the 
railway. — it is no use to be (ober being) in a buiry 
now ; you are (ober will be) too late. — ^Will you come 
to me (ober to my house) tnis aftemoon? — I dare not 
go out ; you cannot think how much I have to-do. — 
Why did not your brother come to our house yester- 
day i — ^He durst not, he had not written his exercise. — 
Have you told your aunt, that my father died yester- 
day? — We durst not teil her, it wouldhave distressed 
her so much. — ^Do not let the Frenchman be invited 
(ober asked). — Do not let the child be forced to eat 
what it does not like. — Do not let the horse be sold yet ; 
you will obtain (get) more for it in a month or two. — 
Do not let the wine be drunk yet. — Why do not you let 
the joiner be sent for (ober called) ? — ^Let the chairs be 
carried (ober taken) into the other room. 

192^ SlufgaBe. 

My mother is surprised (ober wonders) at our seeing 
you so seldom at our house. — She must not wonder at 
it ; she knows how much I have to do at home. — ^Are 
not you surprised (ober do not you wonder) at Mr. M's 
not having written to us yet? — ^I am not surprised (ober 
do not wonder) at it at all, he has a great deal of 
business ; I should be surprised (ober I should wonder) 
tf he could abeady have round time to write to us. — 
Do you know that we are expecting our brother to 
return from his travels to-morrow? — No, I did not know; 
has he been absent long? — To-morrow fortnight it will 
just have been three years and a half. — I wonder whether 
(ober if ) he will be altered. — ^M. P. told me he had seen 
him in Berlin, and found him much (ober greatly) im- 
proved. — ^Have you written to Mr. W., that we nave 
sent off the wines immediately on the receipt of his 
letter? — Yes, I have. — Shall I read toyou, what I have 
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written? — "So, never mind; I will read the letter myseh 
by and by. — ^Why do you always write linder your 
letters — m haste — ? baste is no excuse. — ^Was not I 
right to teil the man the truth ? — ^As you ask me, I must 
teil you, that you were wrongin every respect ; for, first 
(ober in the first place), what you considered to be the 
truth, was not the truth ; secondly, if it had been the 
truth, you ought not to have told mm either, what you 
did; and thirdly, I am fully convinced the man was 
right. — ^Haveyou nofourthly, fifthly, sixthly? — Oh, yes, 
I have also in the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth place; 
but thirteen is an unfortunate number, therefore I went 
no (ober I did not go any) farther (ober further) than in 
the third place. — ^Pray, teil me, how comes it that my 
whiskers are turning quite gray, while the hair on mj 
head is still quite black ? — That comes from your worlc- 
ing more with your jaws than your head. 

193. SlufgaBe. 

Have you written this account (ober bill) ? — ^No, it 
was not 1. — ^Was it this man, who has paid the money ? 
— ^Yes, it was he. — Who came into my bedroom so late 
last night ? — It was I. — ^Who was it that knocked at 
the door last night? — ^It was Augustus. — Was it not 
you ? — ^No, I was already in bed at a quarter to eleven. 
— ^I thought it had been you. — Who is above (ober up- 
stairs) ? — ^It is I, Henry ; I am looking for my hat. — 
Are not you the gentleman who stood near me in the 
concert last night r — ^Yes, it was I. — ^Are you the joiner, 
whom I have sent for? — ^Yes, I am. — Are you the 
gentleman whom my friend in Paris has recommended 
to me ? — ^No, it is this young gentleman, who brought 
you the letter yesterday. — ^Are these the men who came 
for (ober who have fetched) the wine ? — ^No, these are 
not they who have fetched the wine ; they have (ober 
are) come for the twenty pieces of cloth that Mr. Mar- 
tin bought this morning. — ^Well, who has fetched the 
wine then ? — Those are they who fetched the wine. — 
Is this the woman who has knit the stockings? — No, 
this is not she; she is come to fetch the linen for the 
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Shirts. — Who is that man in a white hat ? — ^I do not 
know (ober I cannot teil) ; I do not know him. — ^Do 
von know that lady (ober her) in the second box, in a 
blue silk dress ? — ^I do not know her, but I will ask my 
brother, he does, I believe. — ^Which do youmean? her 
in the comer? — No, the other, the next but one to her, 
— She is engaged to the rieh Dutchman ; do not you 
see, he is standing behind her ? — ^How (what), he in the 
blue coat andyellow buttons? — ^Yes, he is the man 
(ober that is he). 

194 3luf8aBe. 

Will you pay the man for the wine, when he senda ? 
— ^I shall not pay it him (ober pay him for it) yet ; for, 
in the jBj:st place, he has not sent me the nght sort, 
and, secondly, I have an aocount against him for 25 
dozen empty bottles. — ^Will you not see him (ober speak 
to him) aoout it on 'change r — I shall not be able to go 
on 'change to-day. — You must speak to Mx, L.j about 
his never sendingus the exact colours we order.—Has 
he done so again? — ^I had ordered two pieces of dark 
blue cloth, and he has sent one piece of dark and 
another of light-blue. — ^I will talk seriously to hün 
about it to-morrow. — Had not I the pleasure of seeing 
(ober meeting) you in Paris last summer? — ^I remember 
having had the pleasure of meeting you at supper at my 
friend, Mr. Martinas. — Do you go to Paris ever^ year ? 
— ^I make a short excursion every year ; and if I have 
time enough I generally extend my joumey as fer as 
Paris. — One lives very pleasantly in Paris (ober it is 
veiT agreeable living m P.) ; only, you very rarely 
find alL^our friends at home. — ^Yes (ober you do) ; in 
summer, whoever can get off, is somewnere in the 
country. — ^In winter, you are always at home, I sup- 

?)ose. — ^I have, every other year, to make a voyage 
joumey) to England, and that is always in winter. I 
leave in the beginning of December, and remain (ober 
stay) in London January and, frequently, tili the middle 
of February. — Were you there last winter ? — ^No, I was 
*here last winter but one (ober the winter before last). — 
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Theiiyou are going next winter? — ^I expectso. — Then 
I hope to liave (ober I shall have) tne pleasure of 
meeting you there. — ^I shall be very happy, indeed. — 
I hope the weather will be better tnan it was the last 
winter I was there. — ^Was it so bad ? — ^We had nothing 
but rain, wind and snow, almost the whole time (ober 
the whole of the time). — ^Winter, certainly, is the worst 
season to go to England. — So itis; however, in spring 
and autumn, my son travels for our business ; nor could 
I, for the purpose (ober object) of my joumey to Eng- 
land, select either of these seasons. — Do you stay long 
in Paris? — It depends upon circumstances ; the last 
snmmer I was there, I conld only stay a fortnight. 

195- Slufgaie. 

Can you lend me (Can you fevour me with the loan 
of ) your umbrella for half an hour ? — Certainly ; but 
my husband has taken the silk one, so I can only give 
you a cotton one. — ^Any will doin such a terrible rain; 
see, how it pours. — ^I did not think it woxdd rain so 
soon, when I left home (ober the house). — ^It is a 
thunder-shower, and will not continue (ober last) long. 
— ^Did it rain when you were coming to town tms 
moming? — ^It did not rain, but it snowed and hailed, 
and the wind blew so hard (ober was so high), that I 
could scarcely hold my umbrella. — Do you think we 
shall have a thunder-storm ? — I think so, for it is very 
sultry (ober close). — ^Eain would be very good now ; 
the roads are so dusty. — You cannot open a window, it 
is so windy and dusty. — ^Is it cold out of doors? — ^No, 
on the contrary, it is rather warm, but I have walked 
very fest. — ^I think, too, it is warmer than itwas yester- 
dav ; the cold has lasted long enough. — Are your feet 
cold ? — ^I am quite wet ; I must pull .off my boots. — 
Are your stoclangs wet ? — Yes, my stockings are wet, 
too ; I must put on a pair of dry ones. — ^Shall I give 
you worsted or cotton ones ? — ^No, cotton ones will do ; 
it is too warm for worsted stockings. — ^Did you get wet, 
as you came from church this moming ? — ^No, I did 
not, fo>r I took a coach. 
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196* Stuf gäbe. 

Do you think it is going to thaw ? — ^I should thini 
so, the sky is quite overcast. — Did it freeze last night 7 
— It froze, but not hard. — ^Do you think it will freeze to- 
night ? — ^It looks very likely, the stars are out (ober it is 
a star-light night). — ^Is it windy out of doors ? — ^The 
wind is very high. — ^Does the moon shine (Have we 
moon-light? — ^The moon will not rise tili midnight. — • 
Is it dark in the street ? — ^It is not dark ; on the con- 
trary, it is quite light ; the moon shines (is out). — ^Did 
you see the lightning ? — I saw it; it has been lightning 
all the evening. — Shalll open the.window? — ^Yes (ober 
Do), open the window, the airis very pleasant afker the 
thunder-storm. — ^How close (ober siutry) it is ; we will 
leavethe Windows open during the night. — ^Kyou open 
the Windows, you must close (ober shut) the door. — 
Shut the window now, it is getting cold. — The window 
will not shut; what can be the reason? — ^You must 
close them both at once (ober at a time)v — ^You are right, 
now it is shut. — Do you go out this evening? — ^Yes, I 
have to take the letters to the post. — Button up your 
coat, it is very cold ; button yourself up to the top. — 
Have you locked up the keys of the counting-house ? — 
My father has locked them up. — Can I see your bro- 
ther ? — ^He is at home ; but I do not think that you can 
(ober will be able to) see him ; he has a great deal to 
do, and has shut himself up in his room. — ^When (at 
what time) does the sun rise now? — The sun rises at 
three minutes and a half after three. — ^And when is 
sun-set? — I do not know (ober cannot teil). — How do 
you know, then, when the sun rises ? — Because, I get 
up an hour öfter sun-rise. — ^Are you called ? — ^No, I re- 
gularly awake at four o'clock in the morning, and a 
few mmutes after I awake, I get out of bed. — When do 
you go to bed? — At a quarter before ten, and some- 
times already at (ober as early as) half past nine. — ^You 
are quite right ; in England they say : Early to bed 
and early to rise, makes a man healthy and wealthy 
and wise. — ^How is the wind? — The wind is West: 
these three days we have had the wind fioni all quar 
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ters ; from the East, (the) West, North and South ; but 
now it is blowing so hard from the West, that we are 
sure to have rain. 

197. Slufgabe. 

Have you hadthe letters copied? — ^The two Italian 
letters I have copied myself ; the others I have had (ober 
got) copied. — ^W ill you have the horses brought now ? 
— I wiÜ first have my breakfast brought. — ^I thought 
you made your own Dreakfast. — "No, I do not like to 
take the trouble ; I get the cook to make my breakfast 
(ober I have, ober get, my breakfast made by the cook). 
— ^At which baker's do you get this nice bread? 
— We get OUT bread next door. — ^Have you had 
(Did you get) this carriage made here? — My husband 
has had it bought in Vienna. — Shall I have this beef 
boiledor roasted? — Get one half of it boiled; the re- 
mainder you may get roasted to-morrow. — ^Are you 
having (ober getting) your silk dress made with long 
sleeves ? — ^I do not know yet, whether I shaU have (get) 
it made with long sleeves or short ones ; but I think 
with long ones, for long ones you can always get made 
shorter, but short ones you cannot get made longer. 
Why, you can get them pieced. — Have you damed 
(ober mended) your stockings? — ^I got Mary to mend 
them for me ; I was in such a hurry. — You shall not 
get your stocldngs mended (damed), you shall mend 
your own. — ^Where can I have my watch repaired? — 
I can recommend you my watcmnaker, he is a very 
clever man and not dear. — Will you get mesome water 
boiled? — ^I am just getting (ober having) some made 
hot. — ^You ought to (ober should) get the beer bottled. 
Must I get it corked directly ? — ^No, you must let it 
stand, or the bottles will burst. 

198. giufgaBe. 

Will you let your daughters learn dancing (ober to 
dance) ? — I shaü get (have) them taught by Mr. Skippy. 
— ^When shall I get (have) the table covered? — Let me 
alone, and get it covered whenyou please. — ^When will 

7* 
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my turn come ? — ^After it has been your neighbour's.- ^ 
llenry says, it is his turn now. — ^It is not. — ^Let m« 
shoot now ; shall I ? — ^No, it is not your turn y et ; you 
have ODly shot just now. — Your tum will come. — Will 
it not be Edward's turn to-morrow ? — Yes (ober It will) ; 
bis tum is every other day. — ^Wben was your turn? — 
My tum was tbe week before last. — ^ifow, my tum 
comes. — To shoot or be sbot ? — To shoot (ober fire). — 
At what will you shoot (ober fire) ? — Fire (ober sboot) 
at tbe bird upon tbe tree. — At wbicb ? at tbe one quite 
upon tbe top of tbe tree ? — ^No, at tbe otber lower down, 
— Wbicb of you sboots best? — We all sboot alike, one 
sboots as weU as tbe otber. — Could you bit a bird 
flying? — I cannot tell^ I bave never tned. — Have not 
I sbot fartbest? — ^No, Henry bas. 

199. Slufgaie. 

Has tbe old dog been sbot? — My brotber was going 
to bave it (bim) sbot ; but mv sister begged of bim not 
to do so. — Has anybody orunk my beer? — ^I bave 
(drunk it), I was very tbirsty. — Wbo bas eaten my 
bread ? — Nobody bas (eaten it), but tbe dog is eating 
it now. — ^Wby bave not you corked tbe bottle any bet- 
ter? tbe beer will tum sour. — I will take care it does 
not. — How can you prevent it ? — ^I sball prevent it, by 
drinking it before it tum sour. — Tbis veal is not quite 
so wbite as usual, said a lady, laying ber band upon it, 
to a butcber, wbo stood by. — Be pleasedto put on your 
glove, and you will find ijb different (ober otberwise), 
answered tbe polite butcber. — Have you bougbt tbis 
picture ? — No, I bad it given me. — W ül you not get 
(ober bave) it framed ? — My fatber will get it framed 
for me. — How will be get it framed ? — ^He will bave a 
black wooden frame made for it. — Wbere bas your 
brotber caugbt tbis pretty bird ? — ^He bas caugbt it in 
bis room; it came flying in tbrougb tbe window. — 
Have you boiled or roasted tbe meat? — ^I bave neitber 
boiled nor roasted it. — ^Wbat bave you done witb it ? — 
I got (ober bad) it roasted by tbe cook (ober I got tbe 
Cook to roast it). — Wbat sball we bave for dinner 
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to-day? — ^I liave ordered, first, some boiled bee^ se 
condly some roast veal. — ^Nothing else?-j-What comea 
thirdr — Thirdly, we shall have some fried fish to- 
morrow. — ^What sort of fish ? — Fried. — Will there be 
no potatoes? — Oh yes (ober certainly); to-day there 
are boiled, to-morrow fried, and the day after baked 
ones. — John, I cannot open the door. — ^Is it locked ? — 
No, it is not (locked). — -Then we must get (ober have) 
it burst open. 

200^ Stufgabe. 

Is not this damed well, mother? — For good darning 
it is bad, and for bad daming it is good; so, what do 
you think it is ? — Middling. — Yes, you are right, it is 
neither the one nor the other; it is middling.— Just 
middling ? — ^No, only very middling. — Who has worked 
this Cover (ob. carpet) ? — My eldest daughter has worked 
it; isit not very pretty? — Yes, it is very pretty; the 
carpet is like the daughter, and the daughter like her 
mother. — For how many have you had the table laid 
(ober covered) ? — ^For as many as you have asked (ober 
invited). — But for ourselves, too, i hope? — Give your- 
self the trouble to count, and you will see whether 
there is any room at the table for you, or not. — Wül 
you take the trouble to open this bottle ? — This is a 
trouble I like very much to take. — Do you often take 
this trouble? — As often as I can ; at least, I never re- 
fuse; particularly, when the master of the house keeps 
such a good ceUar. — Howis your mother? Is she quite 
well again ? — I thank you, she is almost well again ; 
she has been in the country this week, where she is 
gaining strength very fast. — -Do you like this wine? — 
Ilikeit; but it is a very streng wine. — ^You know 
nothing of its strength yet ; we have scarcely emptied 
a bottle ; when each of us has broken the neck of half 
a dozen and tried the strength of the wine, (then) it 
will be time enough to pronounce (ober pass) judgment. 
— I fear my judgment will be passed, before I get 
so far. — ^Why so r— I shaU lie on the floor before the 
bottles, and beg their pardon, for'having treated (ober 
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'for treating) them so cruelly. — ^Which of my \wq 
Cousins do you find the prettiest ? — ^Her, wlio is most 
like von, madam; the youngest. — ^Will you sit near 
my mther? — I hope the second chair from your father 
is yours, Miss B. 

201. Slufgabe. 

Have you known (ober been acquainted with) this 
man long? — ^No, I happened to sit near him in the pit 
last night. — ^Is he a German ? — ^Yes, he is ; he was long 
(ober a long time) in Paris, and happens to be acquainted 
with (ober to know) two of my most intimate friends 
(ober two most intimate friends ofmine) there. — ^If you 
should happen (ober chance) to meet (ober if you should) 
hj chance, meet) our dancing-master to-day, pray, teil 
hmi, that I shall not be able to (ober that I cannot) 
come to my lesson to-morrow.— It is a pity you did not 
teil me so half an hour ago ; he was at my aunt's, 
giving a lesson to my cousins.— Does your father know 
that you are making this purse for him ? — He happened, 
this moming, to come down to breakfast earlier than 
usual, as I was just working at it. — Did he see you ? — 
No, I happened to sit with my back towards (ober to) 
the door, and (ober so) I had time to hide (conceal) it. 
— ^It is really very handsome, and he will be much 

Sleased with it. — ^I hope so; he is a very kind, in- 
ulgent father. — ^What day was it you lent me the 
two florins? — It was last Thursday ; I know it by my 
brother happening to pay me ten florins he owed me. 
— Had you a good place at the concert last night? — 
It was a mere chance that ^e got seats ; two acquaint- 
ances of ours were prevented going, so. we took their 
tickets. — ^Do you think your son will have (ober get) 
the Situation that was promised him ? — ^No, I am very 
sorry, there is no chance of his having (ober obtaining) 
it. — ShaU I find the Englishman at home, if I go to 
his house (ober to him) now?— -I hardly think so; it 
is a great chance if you still find him. — ^Why did 
not you give an alms to this poor blind woman? — 
I should have been glad to give her something; but 
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to teil you the truth, I happened not to have a kreuzei 
about me. 

202. Slufgabe. 

How has your son succeeded with his journey ? — He 
did not succeed in Hamburgh, in disposing of the goods 
at tbe higli prices. — ^Did he stay long in Hamburgh? — 
Seeing täat he would not succeed in Hamburgh, he, 
after trying there for a week, went to Berlin, where he 
had better success. — He disposed of more than one half 
of the goods, at verjr satisfectoiy prices.-Ha3 your 
friend in L. succeeded in getting rid of his damaged 
coffee? — ^In the last letter I received of him, he wrote 
to me, that he expected to succeed in getting rid of it, 
without any very great sacrifice. — Ja the little man, who 
was with youon'change yesterday, a relation of yours? 
— ^No, he IS not a relation, he is only an acquaintance ; he 
is here on a visit to a daughter of his, and as he wished 
to see the exchange, I took him with me. — So, he is not 
a merchant (ober he is not a merchant, then) ? — No, he is 
a physician. — ^He looks very much like a cousin of my 
wife's, Mr. M. in E. ; do you not think so, too ? — ^I do not 
remember having seen him ; or, if I have, it is very long 
since.— -What have you done with that horse of yours, 
you used to ride last year? — Oh, I was obliged to seil 
it; it began to go quite lame; I was very glad to get rid 
of it, althoughl lost a good deal bv it. — ^What has be- 
come ofthat goldwatch of my brother's? — ^I believe he 
gave it to a Mend of his, before he left for Paris. — How 
terribly bad those pens of yours are ! have you no better 
(ones)r — Indeed? my pens are good for nothing? — I 
must teil you a story. 

203. SlufgaJe. 

A man from the country, who had never leamt to 
read, saw many people, when reading, put a pair ol 
speotacles on their nose. — ^Wishing to be also able to 
read, he went to an optician's. — " Good morning, Mr. 
optician," he said. — " Your servant, sir," answered theop 
tioian. — " Will you please to show me a pair of si)ectacles? 
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[ wish to buy a pair." — The optician gave him two pah 
to try, and a book, that he might see if the spectacles 
would do. — The man put the spectacles on his nose and 
opened the book. — "Will these spectacles do?" asked 
the optician. — "No, they aregoodfor nothing," saidthe 
man, who could not read. — "Please to try the others, 
they are very strong, they magnify very considerably." 
— "Neither of them will do for me," said the man. — The 
optician then gave him several others, the best spectacles 
he had in his shop; but the spirit of reading would not 
descend upon the coimtryman. — "I cannot do withany 
of your spectacles ; I cannot read through them." — ^Here 
the optician happened to look into the book, which his 
customer had in his hand,, and behold ! he held it upside 
down. — Then (ober Thereupon) the optician askea the 
peasant, whether he, perhaps, could not read at all ?— » 
"KI could, I shouldnot be at (ober take) the trouble to 
try all your spectacles." — ^You may easily imagine the 
man's anger, at having thus lost his tüne and trouble 
upon a man who could not write, I meant to say, who 
could not read. — But the man from the country persisted 
in saying, "How terribly bad your spectacles are !" — 
For heaven's sake, get out of my shop, and never let 
yourself be seen here again. — Has your uncle bought 
either of the two horses ? — No, he hag not taken either 
(of them) ; he was afraid they would not be strong enough. 
— What a pity I they looked so beautifiil. — ^Whom are 
you looking for? — ^I am looking for a son ofmine. — 
Which (of them)? the youngest? — No, the second; 
Henry. — Is he not standing yonder hj the man in a blue 
coat and white trowsers ? — ^Y es, that is he. 

204 SlufgaJe. 

Get (ober stand) out of my way. — ^I will not ; I have 
as much right to stand here, as you have. — Go (get ober 
stand) out of his way, William ; you can see quite as 
well, if #you stand a little farther away ; you are taller 
than he is. — Have you lost anything? — ^I have been 
robbed of all my money. — When were you robbed of 
it? — Just now, in the street. — I believe that man in a 
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white hat has stolen it. — ^What reason have you foi 
suspectiiig (ober to suspect) him? — ^Because, he was the 
only one who stood close near (ober by) me. — He does 
not look like a thief; feel in your other pocket, perhaps 
you have it there. — ^Yes, siire enough, here it is ; how 
glad I am, that I have my money again ! — ^Why, it was» 
not gone; so you cannot say you have it again. — J 
thought it was gone. — ^It is very wrong, immediately to 
suspect some one ; you ought not to be so suspicious. 
You ought to go and ask the man's pardon. — Must I 
say to him, I beg your pardon, sir, for having thought 
you had robbed me ; but I find I was mistaken? — Have 
not your parents written from Paris yet? — ^Yes, we had 
a letter from them yesterday. — Has not vour uncle dis- 
covered yet, who has stolen his money r — N"o (ober He 
hasuot); but, for certaiu reasons, he strongly suspects 
the servant, and he has had him apprehended (ober ar- 
rested). — K I shoxdd not be retumed from the club at 
ten o'clock this evening, do not wait for me, my dear, 
Said a husband to his better half. — "No more I shall," 
said the lady significanüy ; "I shall not wait ; I shall 
come for you." — ^Didthe husband come home at ten? — 
Certainly, he was at home at ten precisely. 

205. SlufgaSe. 

Have you already been to hear the new singer? — 
I went to hear her the night before last. — She is said 
to be a good singer. — She is not only a superior singer, 
but a good actress^ too. — Where did she act last? — In 
Berlin, I hear (ober understand). — How often has this 
play been acted? — It has been acted ten succe^sive 
nights (ober ten nights successivelyY — It is said to be 
very good. — ^Were the boxes wellnlled? — The house 
was aknost overfilled ; the Countess with her daughter, 
the Baron and the Baroness were there, and if I am not 
mistaken, Ihave also seen the Duke and Dutchess of C. 
— The Dutchess cannot have been there, for she left for 
M. the daj before yesterday. — The Emperor aiidEmpress 
of Austna and the King and Queen of Prussia are ex- 
pected to come to L. next summer. — I am told that the 
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empress is expected, but tlie emperor is said to have 
the intention of going to Italy. — Have you lieard that 
the Dutchess is dead? — I have ; it is a great pity ; for 
slie was a great benefactress to tbe poor. — Has tms wo- 
man told you anything about me? — Why do you ask ? 
— ^If sbe has spoken of me, it was nothing good; for I 
know she is my enemy. — Why do you suppose (that) 
she is your enemy ? have you ever offended her? — We 
were (ober we used to be) very intimate friends, tili 
about six weeks ago, when I, in jest (ober joke), told 
her she was a fool ; ever since that time she has not 
spoken to me ; what a pity, that people do not like to 
hear the truth, even in jest! — ^Can yourecommend me 
the Cook who, she says, left your service three months 
since ?— As you are my friend (ober a friend of mine), I 
can give my late cook the character, that she is an ex- 
cellent cook, and no less a clever thief. 

206. Slufgafee. 

Is the lady of whom people speak so much (ober who 
is so much spoken of) a Spanish lady? — Some say, she 
is an Englishwoman, others that she is a Scotchwoman, 
and others again, that she is neither an Englishwoman 
nor a Scotchwoman, but an Irishwoman. — ^And what is 
she then? — ^What she is, she has only •become, a Grer- 
man lady. — She ought to be very proud of it. — So (ober 
And so) she is. — To whom have you sold vour two 
grays? — I sold them to colonel N. — ^Do you know his 
son-in-law, captain M.? — N"o, I kno^ neither (oberldo 
not know either) of them; neither the colonel nor the 
captain. — ^I wonder whether general St. will come here 
this summer ? — ^If you mean the general St. who dicd 
last month, I can teil you for certain, that he will not 
come this sunmier; what may happen next summer, 
cannot be fOTCseen nor foretold. — Jithe general does 
not come, I hope his lady will come. — ^Thereis, atleast, 
a possibility, for she lives and is a handsome young 
widow. — Does she inherit the property of the deceaseu 
(ober late) general? — If it is a fair question, do you in* 
quire afker the widow or the property (ober fortune) or 
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both ? — ^If y ou liad not asked, I might perhaps hav« 
told you ; but as you have, you will get to know no- 
tting. — ^I know enough, my aear fiiend, without your 
having tlie condescension of communicating anything to 
me. — Is Dr. P. within ? — The doctor is not, but he will 
be at home in a minute or two ; will you please to wait ? 
— ^Is his lady within ? — His lady is not within either. — 
Then I will wait. — Step in, if you please. — ^Is not Mrs. P. 
a Berlin lady? — "So, she is jfrom Vienna. — ^Indeed? — ^Is 
she not the doctor's^econd wife? — ^Yes (ober she is). 
the doctor was a widower when he married her. 

207. «ufgaBe. 

I was told this morning, that you are going to get 
married; have I been told thetruth? — Knowing that 
you are a fiiend of mine, I will confess to you, that I 
may hope very soon to become one of the happiest 
men in this world. — ^Is it a fair question who is the 
happy one, to whom you will be indebted for your 
liappliiess?_Slie is a sister of my fiiend's, young M.- 
Is she the eldest? — No, the eldest is already married; 
the second likewise ; she is the third and youngest. — 
I met her, if I remember rightly, at a baU at your 
house last year: well, you will getplentyofmoney, and 
what is better still, a most amiable young lady ; and a 
good deal of money makes a good wife no worse. — 
Has your brother at last made up his mind to seil me 
the wine at the price I offered hun? — ^He cannot make 
up his mind yet ; you have offered him too little. — Will 

Jou go with US to the concert this evening? — ^No, I 
ave changed my mind ; I shall stay at home ; my mo- 
ther is not quite well, and I do not like leaving her 
alone. — ^You alter (ober change) your mind from one 
half hour to another (ober every half hour); you are 
very changeable ; I never saw such a fickle young lady. 
— tl is always better to change one's mind, even if one 
has made up one's mind ; provided that one decides for 
ßomething better. — What do you think of my nephew? 
Is not he very much improved? — So he is indeed; I 
had a long and very agreeable conversation with him 
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upon hia travels. — ^Has not he very elegant manners ?— 
He has ; you may ludge by liis manners, of the good 
Society in wticli he has mixed. 

20a StufgaBe^ 

These stockings are too coarse; can you not show me 
any finer ones? — You will find some nner ones among 
these.— I wonder, I find (ober there are) no English 
books among those you have sent me. — ^You are mia* 
taken, there are some among them. — ^You must have 
one of my pens among yours. — These are all mine, 
there are none of yours among them. — ^Where is the 
man supposed to have gone to? — He is supposed (ober 
Said) to have gone to Spain. — When is Mr. L. to be 
(ober come) here ? — ^He is expected to come next month. 
— The theatre is said to have been very füll last night, 
is it true ? — ^It was terribly crowded ; I assure you, there 
was not even room to laugh. — ^Have you been for the 
letters, John? — I am going to the post directly. — H 
there is one for me among them, bring it me up-stairs 
directly, will you? — Certainly. — Have you been to (ober 
Did you go to) see the exhibition of nowers? — ^I went 
yesterday aftemoon, but I am no jadge of flowers, I 
went to please my daughters. — ^I fear I have kept you 
waiting a long tmae, but I could not possibly come 
Booner. — ^Well; we are glad you are come at last; bet- 
ter late than never. 

20a* 3lufga6e. 

Will you permit (ober allow) me to wait here a mo- 
ment for my friend ?~Certainly ; will you take a seat? 
— ^Would not your neighbour suffer (allow ober permit) 
your childreöL to go through his field? — ^N*o, he said, he 
did not suffer anybody to go through it now. — ^Who has 
allowed you to take my umbrella ? — ^Your sister let me 
(ober allowed me to) take it. — My sister should have 
given you her own. — That she could not have done, for 
her Cousin had borrowed it.-— Why do you suffer such 
a thing to be told you ? — ^I let him say what he plea« 
ses and do what I . like (ober like im SSorber^ itnb pteas» 
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im 9?a(^fafe). — ^Why do you suffer (ober let) everybody 
read wnat you write ? You let everytlung lie about 
(in) your room. — ^Nobody will (Tliere is nobody that 
wiU) take the trouble to read my bad writing. — ^Why 
do you suffer your bair to grow so long ? — ^Because it 
is too cold for me to bave (oSer get) tbem cut now. — li 
I were in your place, I wonld have my son come back 
at once. — ^Have you ordered the bill to be paid ? — I 
bave not orderea it. to be paid yet, as (ober because) I 
did not know wbetber you would approve of it ; but I 
will directly order Jobn to take tne note. — Wbo bas 
ordered you to copy tbis letter ? — ^Nobody ordered me; 
I thougbt it must be copied. — Whj bave not you bad 
tbe ten pieces of clotb taken up-stairs, too ? — I am just 
baving tbem taken up-stairs. — ^Will you allow (ober let) 
me taste tbis wine? — Certainly ; I bope you will like it. 

209. 9liifgaBe. 

Will you not allow my cbildren to gatber a few flow- 
ers? — ^Let tbem gather as many as ever they like. — 
Wbo bas allowed you to read tms book ? — Nobody bas 
allowed me, I bave found it bere on tbe table. — Why 
did you cause me to send tbe goods to tbat man ? be 
refuses to keep tbem. — ^You must not say tbat I ad- 
vised you, it was your own wisb. — Order (teil ober bid) 
tbe Cook to get tbe supper ready. — ^He caused alms and 
wood to be distributed among tbe poor. — ^He caused 
a scbool to be built and tbe cnildren of tbirty poor fa- 
xnilies educated in it. — ^ßequest (ober Ask) tbe lady to 
sit down a moment. — Attbe particular desire of my 
brotber, wbo is compelled by indisposition to keep bis 
room, I bave to request you, if you have notbing better 
to do tbis evening, to come and see (ober sit witb) bim. 
for a few bours. — Bj wbose Orders bastbat money been 
carriedaway? — ^Ifi amnotmistaken, by your own Or- 
ders ; you bade Henry carry tbe money away , before you 
went out. — ^Do not you make bim copy tbis several times ? 
— ^No, twice will-do. — How mucb did tbey make you pay 
for tbis? — ^I was made to pay (ober Tbey made me pay) 
four florins and a balf for it ; I tbink as mucb again a» 
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it is worth. — Whj did not you make Hm (ober why did 
not you get him to) settle tne bill ? — I stall make him 
give me (ober get him to give me) a receipt in füll. — 
Have not you your horse now (ober any longer) ? — No, 
my father made me seil it (ober him). — Why do not you 
täte the dog with you ? — I cannot make him foUow 
me. — Does not this coat fitme very badly ? — ^It is very 
badly made ; I should make the tailor take it back. — 
Must you learn (ober get) your lesson by heart ? — Our 
teacher always makes us learn (ober get) our lessons 
by heart. 

210. 9lufga6e* 

Why has not the boy done as you bade him ? — I can- 
not make him obey me. — When will you have me come 
for you? — Come for me at a quarter before ten. — ^Will 
you have thecarriage waitfor you? — ^Yes, letit wait. — 
I will have the children fetched from school. — ^I will have 
you obey me. — The servant is still waiting without.— ^ 
I know he is ; I bade him wait. — When will the man 
come again 7 — ^Ile dares not come again. — Dares he (ober 
Does he dare) teil me that to my face ? — Can you feel nie 
cut your finger ? — I can scarcely feel you touch me. — 
Did she feel him pulling (ober pull) her tooth out? — 
She says she had not feit him touching (ober touch) her 
at all.— Will you help my brother do his exercise ? — I 
can not help nim do it ; the teacher has forbidden it. — 
I will have you write directly (ober immediately). — She 
would have him stay at home. — ^I thought I haa heard 
him call. — Have you ever heard her sing ? — ^Have you 
ever heard this song sung? — Has yourlittle boy ever 
Seen a boot made ? — Cannot you make him dine with 
US to-day? — ^Youneed not eat whatyou do not like. — 
Did not you notice (ober j)erceive) him say something 
to her ? — ^I could quite plainly see him speat to her and 
put something under his hat. — Did you see the sun rise 
on the mountain this morning ? — ^The sun would not 
wait for our coming up the mountain and had risen be- 
fore we were at the top. — ^I directly smelt her singing 
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her hair; could not William smell it bum? — ^He says, 
he can not smell it bum. 

211. Slufgafee. 

Have not you so often been bid to lock up the books, 
when you have done with them ? — ^I should have locked 
them up, if I could have found the keys. — Has he not 
more than twenty times been heard to say that he would 
pay it? — Why was I made to go up, when they knew 
that my worst enemy was in tue room ? — ^Whö could 
have Imown him to be there? — ^Have you paid many 
Visits to-day ? — ^I have only paid a short visit at your 
mother-in-law's. — When did you call on Mr. M. last 
(ober When did you last go to see Mr. M.) ? — ^I went to 
see him yesterday ; he has been ill these three weeks. — 
When must I call again ? — Call again to-moirow. — I 
wonder (ober I am surprised) you have not yet been to 
see my cousin Emily. — ^I should have been (ober gone) 
to see her, if I had known that she was already retum- 
ed from the country. — Have you already paid a visit 
to general L. ? — ^Not yet (ober 1 have not) ; but I intend 
paying him a visit to-morrow forenoon. — Some person 
was showing his new garden toafriend ofhis, when 
the latter stepped into a deep hole fuU of water. "Oh, 
I am very sorry," exclaimed the other, "I forgot to teil 
you there is a hole here." — "No matter! " replied (an- 
swered) his friend, " I have found it." — ^When Mr. L. 
comes, ask him to sit down a moment and wait for me. 
— Now sit down (take your seats), ladies and gentlemen. 
— Why do you let the gentleman stand ? — ^Offerhim a 
chair and ask him to sit down. — (I) thankyou, thehttlegirl 
has already oflfered me a chair, butipreferredstanding. 

212. Slufgabe* 

Pray, are you Mr. B. ? — ^No, my name is K. — Can 
you teil me where Messrs. Brothers Baller (ober Baller 
Brothers) live ? — Messrs. B. live in the last house but 
one on theright hand side of this street. — ^Who has been 
in the room with dirty feet? — It was John ; he never 
cleans his shoes when he comes into the house; in school 
we always call him dirty Jack. — Will you go out in tlie 
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rain ? — ^If I were not obliged to go out, I ßhould stay at 
home. — ^Will it not soon have rained too much? — TsTo, 
the gardener says the rain was very much wanted. — ^If 
Üie weither continue tliis way, potatoes will grow cheap- 
er. — The potatoes stand better (aiic^ look better) ttaa 
year, than they have done for years. — ^Are the apple 
trees already in blossom ? — ^I have already seen some in 
blossom ; the apple and-cherry trees look oeautifol when 
they are in füll blossom. — ^Is not the Mr. W., of whom 
you spoke on 'change yesterday, the same who married 
Miss Sf . last week.? — ^^o, he is a relation of his. — ^Why 
was L. P., king of France, called the Napoleon of peace? 
— ^Because he cansed (let) his son (ober a son of his) 
marry a Spanish princess. — Why are not you satisfied 
with what you have ? — ^You are rieh and have health, 
a good wife and industrious, obedient children. — ^Man 
is never content (ober satisfied), nor should be either. — 
How terribly hot it is ! — You are always complaining 
of the weather ; either of the heat or the cold ; Al- 
mighty God can never please you. — I know very well 
that heat and cold are necessary ; but why have not we 
the heat in winter, then one would not feel so cold; and 
the cold in summer, that one did not get a foretaste oi 
hell every July or August. 

213. Stufgafee* 

Who is there (outside) in the lobby ? — Oh, it is pooi 
lame Betty, shaU. I give her anything ? — Take her a 
plateful of soup, and teil the cook to give her some 
bread. — ^The dog never barks when lame Betty comes ; 
any other beggars he never suffers to come into the 
house. — It is astonishing (wonderful) what sagacious 
animals dogs are. — ^Have you e ver watched the working 
of bees in theirhives? — ^Yes, I once looked into a bee- 
hive ; itis highly interesting to see how diligent bees are. 
— Are not horses more useful animals than oxen and 
asses? — Certainly; for the horse can both draw and 
carry, and can evendo both at once; the ox can only 
draw but not carry, and the ass cannot draw so weil 
as he can carry. — ^Have you in your travels also mado 
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theacqnaintance of many Portuguese ? — I liave made tlie 
acquaintance of only one Portiiguese, and that was last 
spring, wlien (I was) in Paris. — ^What do you think of 
tue Portuguese ? — ^If I may judge of tlie whole nation 
by the one Portuguese whose acqaintance I made, the 
Portuguese must be very amiable people; are tbey 
not ? — ^I cannot teil ; but 1 am told they are any thing 
but amiable. — Have you been in America, too ? — ^I was 
there two years ago. — Are not the Americans in gene- 
ral very unassunüng people? — The Americans, in 
general, are any thing but unassuming; to hear an 
American, there is, neither in the old nor new world, 
a nation to be (ober that is) equal to them in intelligence 
and refinement. — Are the Belgians as happy now, as 
when Belgium still belonged to Holland? — The Bel- 
gians say they are ; and it only depends upon considering 
one's seil happy, to be so. 

214. giufgaBe. 

Did you make many acquaintances during your resi- 
dence (ober stay) in England ? — I made many, and 
very agreeable acquaintances there. — Did you find the 
intercourse with the English pleasant (ober agreeable ?) 
— An Englshman is mostlyreserved towards strangers; 
but after you have got on a familiär footing with him, 
you live among the English as agreeably as among 
the French, Germans, Italians, or, indeecl, any other 
nation. — Are not the English, Irish and Scotch very 
different (ober Do not the E., I. and S. differ very much) 
in their characters from one another ? — The English 
and Scotch are not so very unHke one another, but the 
Irish have more of the character of the French than 
of that of the English. Some one once made the 
remark, that an Englishmah was never happy, but 
when he was miserable; a Scotchman was never at 
home, but when he was abroad ; and an Irishman was 
never at peace, but when he was fighting. — Have you 
ever seen a Chinese? — I saw three Chinese women and 
two Chinese in London, several years ago — ^How long 
is it since you heard of the young Swiss ? — I received a 
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letter from him jfrom the Hague last week. — Will lie re- 
main mucli longer in tte Netherlands ? — He will retum 
to Switzerland towarda the end of this month. The Swiss 
are very fond of travelling, bat after having been abroad 
ßome time, many of them grow homesick and long to 
retnm to their own country. — Which are the four lar- 
gest rivers in Germany ? — The Ehine, Danube, Elbe and 
Oder. — Which is the largest river in Europe? — The 
Wolga in Eussia ; it rises in the centre of Eussia and 
faUs into the Caspian Sea, itslength is aboutfour hundred 
and seventy-five German miles. — Which is the largest 
sea in Europe ? — The Mediterranean ; the Baltic is the 
largest sea in the north, and the largest lake is the Lake 
of Ladoga; it is almost thirty miles in length, and 
sixteen broad. — In which sea lies the island of Sicily ? — 
The island of Sicily is the largest island in the Medi- 
terranean. 

215. StufgaBe* 

Which are the highest mountains in Europe ? — The 
Alps, of which Mont-Blanc belongs to (ober is among) 
the highest. — Can yoa teil me the names of the three 
volcanic mountains in Europe ? — Mount Hecla in Ice- 
land ; Yesuvius in Italy, and Etna in the Island of Si- 
cily. — ^Which are the most moimtainous countries in 
Europe ? — ^Norway, Switzerland, 3pain and Turkey. — 
Teil me what are the names of the four free eitles in 
Germany. — The city of Hamburgh, the city of Frank- 
fort, and the free cities of Bremen and Lübeck. — How 
many Empires are there in Europe ? — Three ; the em- 
pire of Eussia, the empire of Austria, and Turkey. — 
Which is the largest ? — ^The first is larger than the latter. 
— How many kingdoms are there in Europe ? — Six- 
teen ; shall I teil them you (ober you them) r — No, on- 
ly teil me (ober teil me only) which is the largest of the 
German kingdoms. — The tingdom of Prussia. — What 
is the name of this man? — ^I do not know his right name ; 
we know him only by the name of Carlo. — How are you? 
— ^I am anything but well ; I have a very violent head- 
ache. — You ought to take more exercise ; why do you 
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not take a walk ? — ^It is too damp for Walking ; I know 
very well I ought to take more exercise. — Have you 
already been at Messrs. Brothers Salmer and Company's? 
— No, I amjnst going. — ^Is your uncle pleased with 
what you liave done for him ? — No, he is not ; there is 
no pleasing him. — Are you fond of Walking ? — ^I am 
very fond of taking a wafic before breakfast. — ^Are you 
fond offlowers? — lam very fond of flowers ; Ißhould 
not like to be without flowers in my room. — ^Why are 
you afraid of tids dog ? — ^I am afraid of him (ober it), be- 
cause he (ober it) looks as if he (ober it) were going to 
bite me. — ^You need not be afraid of him (it) ; he (it) 
will do you nothing. — Are the children afraid to go (ober 
of going) home alone (ober by themselves) ? — ^They are 
not afraid ; but I do not like to let (ober letting) them 
go by themselves. — ^Are you afraid to go (ober of going) 
out in the rain ? — ^I am not afraid of the rain, but I am 
afraid of catching cold. 

2ia giufgaBe. 

Shall I give you another platefiil of soup ? — Grive me 
a little more if you please; but only two or three spoon- 
ftds. — ^When the water boils (ober is boiling) throw in 
two handfiils of salt. — Why do (ober will) you not be- 
lieve me, when I assure you that it is true ? — ^You have 
told me so many a tale, that was not true, that I shall 
not so easily believe you again. — The man must be very 
rieh ; he spends a great deal of money. — Many a man 
spends a good deal, and is still (ober and yet is) not 
rieh. — ^Why do not you eat your soup ? — ^I do not like 
it. — The SOI»}) is very good ; many a poor child would 
be glad (ober happy) if it could have (ober get) such a 
plateful of soup every day. — ^Was not the Spaniard sit- 
ting near (ober beside) you at dinner ? — ^No, he sat be- 
ßide my brother. — Shall I be able to find your house 
easily ? — ^You cannot miss it ; it is close beside the church. 
— ^Where were you sitting at the conceii; last night? 
I did not see you. — I am surprised at that (ober I won- 
der you did not) ; you saw my cousin, and we sat close 
beside each other. — Has your uncle only these two car- 
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riage horses ? — He keeps two saddle horses besädes.— 
Could not you lend me nfty florins for a day or two ? — 
I have no (ober not any) money to spare, and, besides, 
you are still owing me the tmrty florins I lent you a 
fortnight ago. — I will pay them you (ober you them) to- 
gether. — To intend and be able, (ober intending and 
being able), .promising and keeping, are two things. — 
Hasyour daugbter only this one ball dress ? — Sbe has 
anotner, a white silk one, besides. — To bear you, one 
would beKeve (ober tbink) you bad not a single dress to 
put on. 

217. SlufgaBe* 

Do not you write to your brotber? — ^I sbould write 
to him, if I knew wbat to write. — ^When will you come 
and (ober to) see me? — ^I never know wben to find you 
at home. — t really do not know bow to tbank you for 
all your kindness. — She did not know , wbetber to stay 
or go. — Tbe times are so bad, one really does not know 
wbom to trust. — Wben will {and} sbaJl) you pay your 
visit to General J.? — I do not know wnetber to go to- 
day or to-morrow. — ^Has your motber already bougbt 
anything for your cousin ? — Sbe cannot make up her 
mind wbat to Duy. — ^Why do you wear a white hat ? — 
Why, to keep my head warm. — How long has the boy 
wom these snoös ? — He has not wom them above four 
weeks (a month), and they are already quite wom out. 
— ^Have you seen the Spaniard this moming? — ^Yes, I 
saw him at a distance ; but» I knew him directly by the 
large hat he wears. — Could you (were you able to) recog- 
nise me at such a distance? — I knew youby your wear- 
ing a large hat and light great-coat.— I wonder at your 
Strange dress.— Whät is there to wonder. at? — ^At your 
wearing such thin clothes in such cold weather. — I am 
used (ober accustöined) to them, from having lived so 
long in India. — ^Yes, but this is not India. — ^I do not feel 
cold ; habit is second üäture you know.— Will this stuffi 
wear well ? — It will wear as well as any stuff you can 
buy.— My mother thinks it ^has too much gloss. — Tht* 
gloss will wear off in the first Qöuple (ober in a couple) 
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of days. — How timid (ober shy) tlie youngman was, that 
was at your house yesterday ; he nas not mixed (obei 
been) mucli in society, I suppose. — He was brought up 
in the conntry, his snyness (ober timidity) will soon weai' 
off, when he goes more into society. 

218. 2lufga6e* 

Why do not jou take a walk ? — ^I do not know wherö 
to go. — ^Yon might have gone out with your cousin. — 
Eather than walk with him, I prefer staying at home. — 
Will your uncle take the house he saw (ober was look- 
ing at) yesterday? — He will not (take it), he does not 
like it, he says rather than take it, he will keep his own. 
— You are always making a great many mistakes in your 
exercises; why do not you ask your aunt to help you? 
— Eather than ask her, I will make mistakes and nave 
them corrected by you. — ^Why does not your brother 
pay the man what he owes him ? — He had spent all his 
money before the man spoke to him for his. — He ought 
to have borrowed some. — He is not fond of borrowing, 
and he is right ; rather than borrow money, he says, 
and have to be obliged to another, he will keep the man 
waiting a little longer. — ^But the man wants his money, 
and insists on being paid. — And my brother will insist 
on his waiting. — ^Why .are not you alwavs speaking 
(ober do you not always speak) Englishr — ^I am still 
making too many mistakes, to venture to speak it. — 
You have been leaming it too long to make any mis- 
takes. — Is your daughter Augusta going (ober Will — go) 
to the ball this evening? — She is too young for me to 
lether go (to the ball). — May I read this book? — You 
might read it ; but it is too difficult for you to under- 
stand. — Has your cousin bought the black cloth ? — ^It is 
too dear for him to buy ; and, besides, he thinks it has 
too much gloss and is too thin to wear well. — Why will 
not your uncle drink that wine ? — He says, rather than 
drink such wine, he will not drink any ; it is much too 
sour for him to believe it can be the same sort he had 
yesterday. — ^Why have not you brought your sisters, 
we expected them ? — They are very sorry theji oannol 
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coine (ober not to be ablc to come); but the weatber is 
too bad for them to venture to go out in the evening. 

219. Slufgabc. 

Why have not you done yet witli your work (ober 
why have not you done your work yet) ? — Had I known 
(ober KI had known) thatit would take so much time, I 
should not have promised you to have it done by to- 
day. — ^How long will it take to walk from here to youi 
house ? — ^It will take at least three quarters of an hour. 
— ^Will it take you long to translate these two letters? 
— It wiU, I dare say, take me a good half hour. — ^Will 
this make a gown? — It is too little; you will want 
eleven ells and a half at least, and these are but (ober 
only) eleven ells and a quarter. — Wül you go (ober walk) 
up-stairs with me ? — I wiU follow you, if you will lead 
the way. — ^Have you come home alone in the dark (ober 
in the dark by yourselves) ? — ^We came all (ober quite) 
alone ; it was quite dark, we could scarcely see the road 
before us ; Henry led the way, and John and I foUowed. 
— Will you please to come this way ? — I thought I must 
go that way. — Why do you not show your sister which 
way she must make the hem? — ^Ihave shown her three 
times which way she must make it, and she is always 
doing it wrong. — ^Was your father already asleep, when 
you came home last night? — ^No, he was not asleep yet; 
ne was just going to bed. — ^Did youhear me come home 
last night? — I did not hear you; I was already fast 
asleep at a quarter to eleven; and, I suppose, you did not 
come home tili midnight. — ^Do you read in the evenings? 
— I read before supper ; if I read after supper I fall 
asleep over it. — I always take a book with me, when I 
go to bed; I cannot go to sleep unless I read a page. 

220* Stufgafee. 

Why are you already going? — You seem to be in a 
greathurry. — I should like to stay a little longer, but 
my mother will have me be at home before twelve. — 
W ill you be so good as to teil your brother, that there is 
no occasion to send the London letter off to^day (ober to 
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send off the U*ftt>.) ?— I have just come to ask you aboui 
it. — ^How can you be so unreasonable as to expect tha* 
I should do tnis ? — ^I do not find anything unreasonable 
in it. — ^Wbo has been so awkward (ober clumsy) as to 
upset tbe glass? — ^I'did it; but I could not help it (ober 
it was not my fault). — She did it so cleverly as not to 
be remarked by any one. — She spoke so low as not to 
be heard by any one. — ^You contradict eacb other so 
often, tbat I cannot believe either of you. — They have 
become (ober are grown) so poor as not to have had a 
dinner these three days. — ^You write so badly that no- 
body can read it.— I consider him neither so rieh nor 
so honest a man, as to trust him with so large a sum of 
money. — Do not you think that Mr. L. would do me that 
favour ? — He would be the last man to do such a thing^ 
— ^You are always the last to get ready (ober to have 
done). — ^You are the only man to do it. — ^We were the 
first to hear of it. — ^Do you write many letters ? — ^No, 
I have nobody to write to. — Besides my aunt, there was 
not a soul to speak to. — Are you going to the ball to- 
night? — ^I should like very much to go; but I have 
nobody to go with. 

22L SlufgaBe. 

You promised to send me word, whether you would 
come ; why did not you ? we expected you. — Why, I 
sent you word; or rather, I (asked requested) my cou« 
sin Charlotte to teil you, as she went by, that I should 
not be able to come before half past seven, and at the 
same time to request von to write me word, if (whether) 
that would be early (ober soon) enough ? but you nei- 
ther sent nor wrote me word. — ^Your cousin was with 
me for half an hour, but did not say a word of you ; 
she must have forgotten in her absence of mind ; and 1 
have to regret the loss of your agreeable society. — The 
loss was mine ; but I shall give her a good scolding for 
it. Teil her the anecdoteof an absent man, a relation 
of mine, whom you know very well : A few days ago 
he did not feel very well, and said in the morning at 
breakfastj that he would stay at home and keep him 
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seif wann and nurse himself. Bjr ten or half past^ 
however, he had quite forgotten it, dressed as nsual, 
and went out. When he was about thirty or forty steps 
from his house he was met by a friend of his, who 
looked at him quite astonished. Why do you look at 
me this way (ober so), asked our patient, quite alaimed ; 
I look very ill, don't I ? — ^I do not think so ; on the 
contrary, you never looked better in your life ; but for 
heaven s sake 1 why have you your nightcap on? — ^You 
must excuse my not taking it off, replied the other, but 
I really do not feel well at all, and do not, therefore, 
intend going out to-day. — This is excellent ; that will 
be the case some day with my cousin. — ^But you will 
come this evening, will not you ? — I hope so ; if I can- 
not come, I shall send you word. — Good bye. 

222. SlufgaBe* 

You have written the letter to Paris, have not you? 
— ^To be sure, but it is not to leave tili to-morrow; 
is it? — ^We might have a letter from Henry to-day, 
might not we? — You would not have a letter from 
him every week, would you ? it is not a week since 
Mr. S. brought us a letter from him, is it ? — It would 
be very wrong if our uncle did not come to-day, would 
not itr — He must know if he can come, must not 
he? — ^We ought to write to-day, ought not we? — 
You saw him last \veek, did not you? — ^You will stay 
to supper, will not you ? — ^You will not drink any more, 
will you ? — ^This is not the same wine we had yester- 
day, is it? — ^You do not think I am teUing you an 
untruth, do you? — Have you lost anything by the 
Spaniard too ?•— No, thank God I I have escaped that 
loss. — ^What must (ober shall) I say to the gentleman, 
in case he calls when you are not at home (ober 
within) ? — Only teil him, that I cannot allow him more 
than three per cent. for the damages ; and, indeed, 
that the damage was so trifling, that it was not worth 
talking about. — ^But if he should insist on five per 
cent., try to settle it with him as well as you can; 
for rather than take back the goods, I will make an 
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allowance of five per cent. — ^Does your mother pay fo* 
your gloves, or must you pay for them out oi yom 
pocket money ? — ^My mother allows me and my sister 
five florins for pocicet money a week, and our annt 
allows ns ten florins a montn besides. 

223* SlufgaBe. 

Have you a share in the profits? — Our father allows 
each of us an eighth in the profits. — ^Would it be fit for 
me to goto the Prenchman now? — ^You ought to have 
gone to see him yesterday.-^Would it not be right for 
him to make me an allowance for my trouble and loss 
oftime? — I think he "will allowyou what is proper; 
but you "will offend him, if you asked anything. — Jf I 
do not ask anything, he wiU give me nothing. — ^Do as 
you think proper, but be advised and wait a couple of 
days. — ^Another litüe anecdote of my absent friend: 
he disHked people pullingseveraltimes at the door-beU, 
so he gave strict Orders to his servant immediately to 
ans"wer the bell "when he heard it ring, and on no ac- 
count to allow anybody to ring more tnan twice. At 
the firont door, close to the beU-pull, he had had (ober 
got) a brass plate fixed, with the notice, that i^ after 
twice ringing, the door was not opened, Oolonel Think- 
er would not be at home (ober "within). One day, he 
sent out the servant on an errand, and, soon after, leflj 
the house himself. — ^He happened to return befofe the 
servant did. He rang. Nobody answered the bell. 
He rang a second time, and the door still not beirig 
opened, his eyes feil on the plate near the bell pull, and 
having read tne inscription, " Humph," he said, shakinff 
his head, "it seems the colonel is not at home," and 
went away. 

224* SlufgaBe. 

Have not you a new coat on again?-— You say 
again ; as if I were so often having a new coat made. 
•—I scarcely ever see you, but you have something 
new on ; do not you spend a great deal for (ober in) 
clothes? — I can assure you there is not anybody in 
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town, but spends more money for dotlies than I do.— 
Has your friend many acquaintances in the town ? — He 
haa more acqnaintance in town than I, who have been 
here much longer than he has; there is scarcely a 
family in the town but what he knows. — ^Will you per- 
haps have time this aflemoon, to go with me to your 
aunt's? — I have a great deal to do, not so much, 
however, but that I might find time to go with you 
to my aunt's for half an hour. — ^Have you read Bulwer's 
works ? — ^I believe there is not one of his works but 
what I have read. — How are you? I am not well at 
all ; I have a very severe cold. — I am very sorry for 
it; you must take better care of yourself; you never 
go out but you catch cold. — Who knows but he may 
come this evening? — ^I could not teil, but he might 
want to buy for ready money. — There are few people, 
I am sure, but would very gladly accept such a pro- 
posal. — ^How is it with those poor people whose house 
was burned down last week / — ^They are pretty weU 
comforted now ; they had lost evenr thing, youknow; 
the house stood a great distance ü'om the town, and 
above a good half hour's distance from the next village, 
so that the whole building, with all that it contained, 
was reduced to ashes, before any assistance could be 
rendered and the flames arrested ; but for the hmnane 
relief from several kind people, the poor creatures 
would now be in the greatest distress.— Have you 
found the man you were looking for? — ^I am sure I 
was in above ten houses to inquire after him, but no- 
body had ever heard his name; and but for my hap- 
penmg to meet the gentleman, who related his history 
to US, all my inquiring would have beento nopurpose. 
— ^Is he reaüy so poor as the gentleman told us r — ^i can 
assure you, that out for the relief I brought him, he 
would not have been able to buy any breadto-day. — ^Had 
not Mr. S. given him a little (ober some) money ? — ^Mr. 
S. had not much to spare ; he gave him a trifle the day 
before yesterday, and when I met him, was just going 
to set out on ajoumey. 
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225* 9lufga6e* 

Have you read yesterday 's newspaper ? — ^Yes, I have ; 
why do you ask ? — ^I imderstand tnere are the names oi 
two houses in B. mentioned in them, who have stopped 
payment. — ^I can teil your their names : one is YeUow, 
Greedy & Co. and the other Griffin and Famine, they 
have Doth speculated to a large extent in grain. They 
were in hopes this year's crop wonld tum out no bet- 
ter than last year's, and held tneir grain tili it was not 
worth a third of what it cost them. — It serves them 
right ; such gentlemen ought to be hung up near (at) 
their füll granaries. — ^Is it not quite abommable that 
people should wish to grow rieh by the misery (ober 
distress) of their fellow-men? — ^There cannot in my 
opinion be anything more abominable. — Is it not hard 
that thousands should be obliged to starve, in order 
that one or two should become rieh, or, rather, richer 
than they are already? — ^It is scarcely credible, that 
there should be such men, — Is it not surprising that we 
should not yet have a letter from William ? — -It is cer- 
tainly very wrong of him that he should not write ; but 
it is not improbable that he has sent a letter by some- 
body. — ^You were at my house yesterday, were not you 
(ober You called upon me yesterday, did not you) ? — 
I was (ober I did), and, as usual, you were gone out. — 
It is indeed very provoking (ober vexatious), that I 
should not have been at home three times when you 
intended me the &vour of a visit. — ^What did your 
fiiend say, when you spoke to him about the matter ? — 
He did not teil me anything satisfactory at all ; he 
could answer my question neither in the affirmative 
nor negative, for he had pledged his word not to com- 
municate anything about it to anybody (ober any one). 
— If he should (ober Should he) answer your question 
in the affirmative, you will know what you have to do. 
— ^But if he answer in the negative ? — Then you must 
teil him how the matter Stands. — ^Do you think (that) he 
knows about the matter ? — I think he does ; for eise he 
ought to have acted differently. — ^Does your father think 
that the biU (ober draft) will be paid ? — ^He thinks it 
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will; but he considers it advisable tliat the drawer 
should be written to, about what is said of the drawee. 
— Do you tbink that B. & Co. will be able to pay ten 
shillinffs in the pound ? — I xiuderstand there will not be 
more than five Shillings or at most six and eight pence 
in the pound. — How much have T. & Co. paid ? — They 
have paid a Shilling in the pound, and that will be all 
the creditors will ever have (ober get). 

226. giufgaSe. 

Do you think my (ober your) uncle will arrive to- 
day ? — ^I think he will ; for he left Paris on the 19th, 
and he will not stay at Brüssels above a day. — Do you 
think the Spaniard was at home (ober within), wnen 
you inquired after him ? — I think he was, although the 
servant said he was not. — What makes you think so? 
— He said at first when I asked him if his master were 
at home, he thought he was, but he would go and see, 
and went into the room ; and when he came out again, 
he said he had been mistaken ; but I heard him speak in • 
the room, and unless the servant is in the habit of 
holding long conversations with himselfj his master 
must still have been in the room. — ^Besides, it was not 
above half past seven, and he never goes out so early. 
— I believe the Spaniard is also one of those who su:e m 
the habit of not being at home when people come for 
their money. — I think you are right. — ^Has Mr. M. re- 
ceived his money of him? — ^He says he has not, but I 
think he has. — ^What an everlasting (ober etemal) gossip 
old Mrs. H. is 1 She is growing worse and worse. — ^You 
must consider, that she is growing older and older ; 
bad habits are not so easily got rid of at fifty years of 
age ; they, on the contrary, gain more and more power 
over a person. — How is it with your tooth-ache ? — Oh, 
it is becoming more and more unbearable. — ^He is 
growing (ober becoming) more and more avaricious (ober 
more avaricious the older he becomes ober gets). — ^It 
grew (ober became) warmer and warmer the lower we 
descended. — It grew lighter and lighter, so that we were 
at last obliged to hold our hands before our eyes.r— You 
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will find it grow easier as yon get on. — Money is mors 
difficTilt to be got, andthe expensesbeoomegreaterand 
greater. — ^Whv are not you indnstrions as yonrbro- 
ther? — ^You snould take an example by him ; he riaes 
early in the moming and has wiitten nis exercise and 
leamed his lesson, before yon can be got ont of bed. — 
He is an example (obnr pattem) to all bis biothera and 
sisters. — ^I mnst relate to von an instanoe of her loye 
for her father. — ^There womd be more instances of such 
good daughters, if all motheis knew so well how to 
educate their daughters as yon do. 

227. Slufgate. 

How have yon managed to leam English so well ? — 
By dintof mnch worüng; by (dintof) mnch reading, 
translating and leaming by heart — Do yon think I 
shall eyer be aUe to play on the piano as well as yon 
do ? — ^By dint of mnch playing and continual appli- 
cation, yon will, in a few yeara, be able to accomplish 
it.— Wül you please to giye ;nie that book?— I cannot 
reach so mr. — -Let ns see who can reachferther, yon or 
I. — ^When will my letter reach. him? — ^I bope it will 
reach him the day after tormorrow ; at any rate, before 
his nncle reaches . Vienna. — ^H^ he not written, when 
he hppes to reach London? — ^I do not doubt that he 
will neach London on the 16th. — ^WiU he think of 
writing to Paris? — ^I told hiin to write to Paris, as 
soon as he shall have reached.Lpijdon,; and hie will not 
forget. — ^Where will he embark ? — ^He wül embark at 
Eotterdam on the seyenth of this month. — ^Wül yon 
embark at Hamburgh ? — H I shall have done my busi- 
ness in Bremen early enongh to be able to go to Ham- 
burgh,. r shall embark at Hamburgh ; if not, I shall be 
obliged to embark at Bremen, — ^Will you embark for 
New- York at London or Liverpool? I shall embark 
at Liverpool, and hope to reach New- York latest by.the 
end of next month. — ^Was there any occasion for ypu 
to sta^ so long at Paris? — There was not exactly:^any 
occasion; but having finishedmy business, Iprßferred 
sp^nding the. week (ober eight days) I had to spare, in 
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Paris, which I had not yet seen, to going to Liverpool, 
which I liad often visited before.— Will you have oc 
casion for more money than I have given you ? — I stall 
have no occasion for any more. — Will there be any 
occasion to write (ober for writing) to Hamburgh to- 
morrow? — There will be no occasion to write before 
the day after to-morrow ; for your brother will not be 
able to (ober cannot) readi (ober arrive at) Hamburgh 
before the beginning of next week. — ^Will you have 
any further occasion for the book ? — ^I have no more 
occasion for it. — Have you any more occasion for me? 
No, I have no more occasion for you, you may go now- 
— ^If you have any occasion for me, you know where 
T am to be found. 

228* SlufgaBe* 

Is not the old gentleman a very agreeable (ober plea- 
sant) companion r — ^Ycs, he is very lively and talks a 
deal ; but he will always teil the same story two or three 
times over. — Whv do you look so sad ? Has anything 
happened to you? — Ah, only think I You know, I had 
such a pretty little bird, a canary. I kept it in a cage, 
and it was so tame, that I usuallv left its cage open ; 
and when I caUed it, then it would come out, light on 
my Shoulder and feed out of my hand. Beside the 
cage, I had had a perch made upon which the bird would, 
at times, sit forhours together and sing sosweetly. — 
You cannot think (ober imagine) how I loved the Httle 
animal ! The day before yesterday, I happened to be 
called out of the room, and was so careless (ober thought- 
less) not to shut the cage. The cat happened to be in 
the room ; I had not seen her ; the bird had probably 
come down from the cage on the table, to pick at a lump 
öf sugar, as it would do when I was there (ober present) 
and so that terrible cat caught (it) and devoured it. I 
cannot teil you how it ^eves mel — Poor bird! I 
should be very sorry for it too. — ^And I am so much 
more vexed at it, because my brother, who is very fond 
of the cat, takes her part He says, cats will eat birds 
when they can get at them ; the cat was not to blame ; 
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it waa no fault of hers, but mine ; I oould lay the biamo 
on nobody but myself ; I ought not to bave left thebird 
cage open. — ^Alas, unhappy me 1 that I should be the 
cause of my poor bird's norrid death ! — Compose your 
sel:^ my dear ; it is no use fretting (ober grieving) about 
things that are past ; you know the proverb : What is 
donecan not beundone. — ^The homble cati if it (ober 
sbe) were but out of the house I — ^Never again will I 
suffer one about me I — ^You are right, my fnend, — and 
rather be eaten up by the mice ; you must remeraber, 
my good girl : that, though a cat will eat a bird as a 
dainty, mice are her daily bread. — ^You wül always jest 
(ober be jesting) ; I am not in a humour for jesting. 

229. SlufgaBe. 

Have you found my hat and gloves ? — ^I have looked 
for them every where, but neimer your hat nor your 
glovesaretobe found. — Has William received the money 
of the man, or have you ? — ^Neither "W. nor I have re- 
ceived it ; my uncle has taken it and settled the bill. — 
Do this carriage and these horses belong to your grand- 
fether (ober Are — ^your grandfether's) ? — [Weither the 
carriage nor the horses belong to him (ober are his) ; he 
has only hired them. — ^Wül you and your sister go tc 
the ball to-morrow ? — ^We cannot both of us go, either 
I or my sister goes ; for either she or I remain (stay) 
with our Cousin Emma, who is indisposed and obliged 
to keep her bed. — Has the Hamburgh merchant sent 
the money and the bills ? — ^Neither the hüls nor the 
money is come. — ^Do ask your friend, the young Eng- 
lishman, whether he knows the Italian, who was here 
this moming, or whether his uncle and auntknow him. — 
I need not ask him ; I know that neither he nor his uncle 
and aunt know him. — Can you teil me, whether your 
brother or (your) sisters go to my aunt's in the country to- 
morrow ? — i think not only my brother, but my sisters 
go. — ^Do you like the table and chairs I bought this mom- 
ing (ober Do the table and chairs «.f.» please you) ? 

— ^I like them (they please me), but not only the table but 
the chairs are a great deal too dear. — ^Do you consider them 
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dearer Ihan my brother's ? — I considör (ober thinV) his 
much cheaper than yours. — Has your brother-in-law 
sold his horses ? — ^Not only his horses but his carriage 
is sold. — ^Does your son leam Latin ? — ^Not only my 
son butmy danghters learn(oberareleaming)it. — ^Which 
of them ; all three ? — ^No, only the two eldest ; why, 
the youngest is only five years and a half of age. — ^Is it 
true that you have been robbed of your clothes (ober 
that your clothes are stolen) ? — ^Not only my clothes but 
my watch is stolen. — ^Have you sold the cask of wine 
that was sent you by your friends in M. ? — ^Not only 
the cask, but two hundred and fifty bottles of wine that 
we had had lying here this twelvemonth, and could not 
get rid of at all, are sold, and at much better prices than 
I should ever have expected. — I am glad to near it. 

230* ÄufgaBe. 

Have you lost anything? — ^Not I; but this poor man 
has lost his purse.— Well, then I wiU give him mine.— 
How much money is in yours ? — ^None at all. — ^In his 
there were two florins (ober There were two florins in 
his) he says. — Is the pjirse. with the two florins lost ? 
you should have said so. — Do you know (that) there 
was a fire last night 7 — ^No (I do not) ; where was the 
fire? — Was it a great fire? — ^It was a terrible (ober 
dreadful) fire ; the whole warehouse, with. at least five 
hundred bales of cotton in it, is entirely consumed by 
the flames. — Ja Louisa at home? — ^No, she is gbne witn 
the two girls to their grandmother's.^— tHow haa that 
man got so rieh? — Some say he has won in the lottery; 
but that is not the case. — His indefatigable activity, with 
prudent economy, have made him rieh ; these, indeed, 
are the safest means to become so. — This man is an 
instance, how industry and perseverance can do every 
thing for a man. — He has assured me that he never 
gained a great deal at a time ; but he has always been 
saving (economical), without, however, being stingy; 
and now, in his fiftieth year, he has not only sujBlcient 
for himself, but he can spare somethiog to two poor 
aieces, so that these are even able to live respeGtably^ 
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— ^I was delighted to leam, that your cousin savedhim- 
seif the Otter day, when the boat in which he was, was 
overturned (ober upset) and when two otheryoungmen 
were nnfortnnätely drowned. — Can he swim? — ^Not 
particularly (ober very well) ; bnt he is very coUected and 
spirited. His presence of mind, with an uncommon de- 
gree of conrage, has not only already saved him jfrom (out 
of) many a danger, but they were the means of his be- 
ing able to assist others, when no one eise knew what 
to do. — ^I should like to know if it is true that the 
woman who was found in the river a few days ago, had 
drowned herseif — ^Why wonld you like to know? — 
Becanse I know her hnsband very well, and they say, 
he has not used her well. — ^I do not think there is any- 
thing in it. I happen also to know the man, and know 
him to be a very good man. 

« 

231. Slufgate- 

Have you been able to leam where the young man 
is who lived next door? — ^I have inquired after him with 
several people ; for he owes upwards (ober above) two 
hundred and fifty florms to a jfriend ofmine, who al- 
ways acted by (ober treated) him like a friend. He is 
gone off without discharging his debt. He is supposed 
to have gone to Hambürgh. — ^I always considered him 
an honest man ; I should like to know if it is true, that 
he has lost all his money at play. — ^It is supposed so ; 
for his father allowed him three thousand five hundred 
francs a year, and he is owing a great deal of money in 
the town ; he cannot possibly have spent all that money. 
— He is Said to have (ober It is said he has) lost from 
seven thousand to eight thousand francs in one night. — 
Last Tuesday it was said he had drowned himself ; then 
he was to have shot himself; but neither one thing nor 
the other is true, for he was seen in B. on Thursday 
last. — I have no doubt of his having gone to S. where 
he is supposed (ober said) to have some rieh relations. 
— ^What has become of the young man who was in 
your counting-house last year ? — ^I was very sorry to 
hear that he was drowned on his voyage (ober passage) 
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to America. — Where is the little dog you used always 
to have witli you ? — ^He suddenly feil sick ; eat (ober ate) 
nothipg, and offered to bite whoever came near him, so 
that I was afraid he was going to be mad ; so. I had him 
drowned immediately. — ^Y ou shonld not have done so ; 
you ought to have had him shot. — ^Who drowned (ober 
Who was it that drowned) him ? — The servant tied a 
stone round his neck and threw him into the water.— 
Had I been in the servant's place, I should not have 
liked to do that ; suppose the dog had bitten him ? — 
The dog was very fond of him, and would not bite him. 
When dogs are mad, they wül bite anybody ; there are 
many instances of mad dogs having bitten children 
whom (that) they had been very fond of before. 

232. SlufflaBe. 

Was not it very fortunate, there was a boat near, 
when you were bathing yesterday? — Yes, certainly, it 
was ; u it had not come to our assistance, little Wüliam 
must have been drowned. The water was much deeper 
than we thought. Wüliam got beyond his depth, and 
we were all of us so terrified, that not one of us had 
presence of mind sufficient to assist him. — I hoj)e you 
will be more careful in fdture. — Will you save this half 
bottle of wine for me for to-morrow? — I will save it 
foryou; but if your brother should come home and ask 
for some, I shali be obliged to give it him, for there is no 
other wine in the house. — ^For whom are you saving 
these patatoes ? — I am saving them for your little bro- 
ther.-^Where are the apples you were saving for me? — 
Here they are ; but you must give your sister one of 
them. — How much money have you saved already ? — ^I 
have saved abeady seventeen florins and a half. — ^When 
I have saved forty florins, I shall buy a gold watch. — 
Have I given you paper enough? — ^x es, I have enough 
and to spare.— Shall I send you these books home ? — 
No, I will save yt)u the trouble ; I will take them my» 
seif. — ^Has WilHam copied the letter? — ^Yes, he haa 
copied it twice. — He might have saved himself that 
trouble ; once would have done. — ^You said it must be 
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copied twice. — ^I know I did ; but I had made Henry 
(ober I got Henry to) copy it once. — Where will yonr 
Cousin live, when sne comes to town? — She will live 
(ober stay) at our house ; we (always) have a spare bed, 
you know. — Will yonr father be witnin (ober at liomej 
this aftemoon? — ^Why do you ask? — The poor man I 
spoke of to bim, woiild like to go and see nim. — Pray, 
spare my fetber this unpleasant (disagreeable) visit ; I 
can assure you my fatber bas done for tbis poor man 
as mucb as be can. — ^Wül your aunt reoeive Mrs. S., 
wben sbe goes to ber bouse ? — Sbe cannot belp receiving 
ber, but I know, sbe would mucb prefer being spared 
tbis painful meeting. — Had your brotbers spared me 
tbis disagreeable news tili tbis aftemoon, I sbould bave 
liked tbis glass of wine a great deal better, I can 
assure you. 

233. StufgaBe* 

You bave not done one balf of wbat I set you ; bow 
bave You spent your aftemoon? — ^I worked as mucb as 
ever I could. — ^i ou bave been playing instead of work- 
ing, and wasted your time ; it is a great pity you will 
never consider bow important (ober of wbat importance) 
tbe time is vou bave for leaming. — ^Will you give me a 
few florinsr I bave no money leffc. — ^I gave you ten 
florins a fortnigbt ago (ober since) ; is tbere notbing left 
of tbem? — I bave spent tbem all. — ^You must be more 
saving (ober economical); you squander a great dealof 
money ; your fatber will not bepleased at all wben be 
leams bow mucb you spend. — Tbis man is very poor 
now, and five or six years affo be was one of tbe riebest 
men in tbis town ; be bas s|uandered awajr all bis pro- 
perty. — ^Wbat did you do (ober were you doing) at your 
uncle's last nigbt? was tbere any dancing? — Tbere were 
very few people tbere, and not tbree young ladies among 
tbem ; tbe wbole party, witb tbe exception öf inyself and 
my two sisters, were playing at cards. — ^Wbom bave tbe 
committee electedtbeir secretary ? — Tbey will not sit tili 
tbe day after to-morrow, and tben make tbeir election. 
— ^Wby was no one of your family at tbe conceit at 
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Mr. and Mrs. Trillers house the day before yeöterday / 
— Out whole family have been in the country this 
week. — The whole Company were regretting tlieir ab- 
sence. — Have not I done right? — ^I snould have acted 
the same as you have done. — ^How oould the man act 
this way ? — ^Every body eise would have done the same 
in his place. — H you act thns, you will be very much 
blamed. — ^If I had acted this way you would have been 
very much displeased. — ^I did not know you dealt in 
linen. — ^I never dealt in such goods. — ^We have dealt 
many years with this house. — ^He ought not to have 
acted by me in this way. — ^I have actea (ober dealt) by 
him like a brother. — He treated me hke a fiiend.— She 
was verv ill used. — The whole town are surprised at it. 
— At wnat are you speaking of (bejfcr; obfcf)on nidjt fo 
ativändjlvi): of wnat are you speaking) ? — I am just (ober 
have just been) telling your father-in-law of E. & Co's 
having suspended payment. — ^Poor people I — ^ßather say, 
poor me, for I am losing near upon five and twenty 
hundred florins by them. — ^Is it long since you were at 
the Kauer's ? — ^I was at their house yesterday. — ^Are the 
whole family weil? — The family were just at dinner 
when I ^ot there, and to judge jfrom the hearty appetite 
with which Mr. and Mrs. Elauer were eating and the 
punctual foUowing of the example they set (ober were 
setting) their seven children, not only are the whole 
family weU, but the parents happy in having such 
obedient children. 

234. SlufgaBe. 

Win you stay here much longer ? — ^I regret exceeding- 
ly that I shaU have to leave you in a couple of days.— 
Are you going straight home ?— No, I go (hence) to 
Berlin and thence.first to Leipsic and Dresden; it will 
be three if not four weeks before I reach home (ober I 
shall not reach home tili three or four weeks hence). — 
Do you travel in your own carriage ? — ^No (ober I do 
not). Before there were railways in Grermany, I travelled 
in my own carriage, but now I travel either by raüway 
er post, — ^Do you like travelling by steamböat? — ^When 
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the weather is fine and down theriver, Ilike itwell 
enougli. — From Dresden I retum to Leipsic ; thence to 
M., where I have to see some conunercial friends, and 
whence I shall (ober klot) probably proceed on (ober 
continue) my journey to Hambnrgh. — ^How does it come 
that you always have so much time to spare to pay 
Visits ? — I rise with day-break and set to work (ober do) 
wbat I have to do ; hence, I nsually have so much done 
before breakfast, that I can (ober am enabled to) pay my 
moming visits by twelve or half past. — Why do not you 
walk with the other boys ?-r-They will not let me walk 
witk them. — ^Why not ? what is the reason ? I wül teil 
you. You are always quarrelling, are never satisfied 
with what the others ao, hence, they do not like (to have) 
you ; and thus it will be with you all your life through, 
if you do not alter. There is a reason for every thing ; 
whoever has no ftiends deserves none. — ^What makes 
you think (that) the weather is going to alter ? — The 
wind has changed, tili yesterday the wind was east ; last 
night the wind (it) was south and now it is west ; hence, 
I conclude, we shall have rain to-night or to-morrow 
moming. — ^Why do you rise (ober get up) so late ? Wil- 
liam is down-stairs half an hour before you eveiy mor- 
ning. — ^The servant never calls me, when he calls (ober 
'does) the others. — ^I shall teil him to call you at half 
past five ; henceforth (ober henceforward) you must be 
dressed at a quarter past six, or you will have (ober you 
get) no breakfast. 

235» Stuf gäbe* 

Will your sister-in-law come to our house if we in- 
vite her? — ^You may ask her ; but I can teil you before- 
hand, that she will (ober does) not go out tMs evening, 
for she is expecting her brother and sister-in-law. — I 
understand you are going to get married, my dear friend ; 
may one congratulate you *l' — ^I cannot say that I shall 
not get married, for I have not yet thought of it myself; 
there will be plenty of time to talk about it a couple oi 
years hence ; so with the congratulating it is rather too 
early. — I can teil you, the whole town are speaking of 
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it ; so there must be something it it, although I would 
not believe it, as I flattered myself I should be one of 
the first to hear of it. — And so you shall. — ^I Kave to teil 
you something that will surprise you. — I know wbat 
you are going to say : your cousin, Miss A., is going to 
be married to Mr. 6. Y ou are too lacte witb your news. 
Your sister has been before-hand witb you ; sne was here 
half an hour ago and told us all about it 

A nobleman in London desired a pawnbroker to lend 
him a tbousand pounds upon bis wire's jewels, for wbicli 
he had paid 4000. — ^You majt take out the stones, he said, 
and put false ones in their place ; my lady will not be able 
to distinguish. them. — ^You are too late, my lord, replied 
(ober answered) the man ; your lady has been before-hand 
ynth. you. — These stones are fa&e ; I bought the dia- 
monds of her ladyship a twelvemonth ago. — ^Will you 
also go into the coucert to-morrow ? — ^I shall go with 
my aunt ; I proniise myself much pleasure, for Miss R. 
is Said to be a superior (ober first rate) singer. — ^Has your 
friend heard already, what has happened to her brother ? 
— She heard (ober)learned it lastmght, and I dread seeing 
her ; but I must go to see her, however. 

236. Slufgate. 

Have your parents already fixed on their departure 1 
They had fixed for to-morrow, but they are obliged io 

Eostpone it for a week. — ^Are they perhaps waiting your 
rother's arrival ? — ^Yes, they are. — Was he not to have 
been here last week? — ^Yes, he was ; but a man at B. 
who is owing us a large amount of money, has been 
putting him off with payment jfrom day to day this fort- 
night, and my father wül not have him leave n. without 
having received his money. — ^Do you think the man 
will pay ? — Oh, certainly ; the man is very rieh and 
very honest, but he cannot part with his money ; have 
you never yetmet with suchpeople ? — ^Yes, I have met 
with them, too ; but it is very wrong, so (ober thus) tö 

§ut off your brother with empty promises from day to 
ay ; has he told him that your parents are about to set 
out on a journey ? — ^Na doubt he has ; but a person^a 
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nature is not easiljr altered ; habit is second nature, you 
know, the man will keep bis money aa long as he can.— 
Is this bottle empty already ? — It is, and so is tbe room 
for a second, if you have no objection. — I will directly 
send for one jfrom tbe cellar (ober send down to tbe cellar 
for one). — ^But do, proceed witb tbe anecdote you bad 
just been beginning wben tbe servant entered the room. 
— A man was in tbe babit of faUing asleep every 
evening at an inn be frequented. Tbe otber guests agreed 
to play bim a trick. So, last nigbt, as soon as be began 
to snore, tbey extinguished (ober put out) all tbe bgbts, 
and sometbing was dropped, to wake bim ; but tbe Com- 
pany continued tbeir conversation, spoke on various 
subjects ; some were playing at cards, cried : "Knave I 
queen I tbis trick is mine" ! otbers were ordering (ober 
giving Orders for) wine, wbicb tbe waiters brougbt, and 
so fortb. At first tbe poor man tbougbt be was dream- 
ing ; but baving convinced bimself tbat be was wide 
awake, be exclaimed : For Heaven's sake, I am blind, 
stone blind I mv poor wife and cbildrenl Youmaytbink 
bow tbey laugbed and bow belooked wben tbe candles 
were Kgbted again. 

237. Stufga^e* 

How long will it be before you bave done witb tbe 
letters ? — ^It will be balf an bour before I can bave done, 
for I am to copy tbe invoice. — ^Will it be long before y our 
brotber retums ? — It will be balf past nine before be can 
hebere again. — How is thewiad? — Tbe wind is east 
now ; I tbink it is going to jfreeze. — ^Wbence do all these 
flies come all at once ? — I cannot teil wbence tbey come ; I 
am only vexed tbey are here ; for tbey are very trouble- 
some. — Will you go witb me to my uncle's? — I will go 
witb you ; but I teil you before band, I shall not stay 
above half an bour ; for at half past six I shall go to tbe 
theatre. — So shall I ; so we shall not quarrelabout tbat. — ■ 
I like going to tbe theatre betimes ; for ifl am not quite 
in front, I cannot see ; I am none of tbe taUest. — Tbat is 
my case too. I would ratber not go at all than too 
Iate> — Wbere were you yesterday? — I wasatbome in 
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the forenoon; and at two o'clock I went to B. by the 
railway. — ^Why, so did I. I wonder I did not see you. — 
Where will you dine to-day ? — ^I should like to dine in 
the country ; but I do not like going by myself. — Tliat 
is my case ; let ns go togetber to L. — It wiÜ. be too far, 
I fear (ober am afraid) ; my fiither likes me to be at 
home for supper at nine. — So does mine ; I am gene- 
rally at home at nine. — ^Yesterday, I was working all 
day. — So was L— My daughter has just commenced 
leaming Italian. — So has mine. — I am very sleepy. — 
So am 1. — This pattem is very pretty. — ^And so is this. 
— ^Your brother was at home at twelve, and so ought 
you.— My sister is writing to her cousin to-day, and so 
ought you. — ^You must be back directly, or I shall 
^o without you. — Teil him I am here, or he will think 
I am gone. — Put this book by, or it will be dirty . — You 
must make haste, or you willbe too late. 

238* SlufgaBe. 

Whose penknife is this? — ^It is mine; it is the very 
thing I have been looking for. — There is Mr. M. Com- 
ing.— I am glad of it ; he is the very man I want to see. 
— ^Here I ambringing you an Engüsh book. — ^Ah, that 
IS the very thing I was wishing for. — ^You are always do- 
ing the very thing you ought not to do. — ^He died the 
very day we arrived here. — ^When must the London 
bill be sent to Hamburgh ? — ^It must be sent oflF this 
very day, or it will get there too late. — When do you 
set ofif (ober leave) ? — ^I shaU set off (ober leave) this very 
aftemoon.— At which inn did you stay in B. ?— At the 
Golden Eagle. — That is the very same house at which 
I stopped three years ago. — ^I beg your pardon : it can- 
not be the same house ; for the house m which I was, 
had only been built two years previous ; the old house 
having, I think, been bumt down three years; the 
same year when you were there. — ^Are you disposed to 
takeawalk with me?— Iwill, with pleasure ; it is the 
very thing I want ; I have been sittmg the whple day, 
andshould like to take a little exercise. — Can you let 
me have the loan of your carriage and two saddle 
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horses for an hour or two tlus aftemoon? — ^As co tho 
camage, I want it myself, and as regards the two «addle 
horses, I have made up my mind never to lend them again. 
— Whj not ? you liave lent me them before. — ^That is 
the very tliing; that is the very reason, wliy I shall not 
lend them again to my very best friend, and such I 
consider you. — ^Have you considered about what I pro- 
posed to you yesterdav ? — ^Yes, I have ; I will take the 
price you offer me ; but as regards the credit you re- 
quire, that is guite out of the question. — ^Will you al- 
low your daughters to come to our house this evening ? 
— Äs regards Augusta and Sophia, I have no objection; 
but Eniüy I cannot possibly spare ; nor is she well 
enough; there cannot consequently be a question of 
her going out this evening. 

239. Slufg atc* 

Will you send the man the goods he Orders ? — As re- 
gards myself I should do so ; but my brother objects 
to it. — ^He has paid yo/i the last amount, has not he ? — 
Yes, that is the very reason ; my brothex thought he 
should lose that money ; and he says, having been once 
mistaken, he would not like to be mistaken again, if he 
were induced to believe he would pay this time. — Has 
your brother bought the house ? — ^He has (bought it), 
notwithstanding my dissuadinghimfromit. — ^Will your 
feither invite the Italian again? — He will invite him 
again, notwithstanding what he has heard about him ; 
for he has too good an opinion of him to think it true. — 
"Will your axmt go to Mrs. M's after what the latter has 
been saying of her?— She will go there nevertheless ; 
for she does not believe it.— Does the Hamburgh house 
write anything respecting the wine? — They write (ober 
say), that they have not, as yet, had a good offer for it ; 
but they hope, nevertheless, to dispose of it in the course 
of next month. — ^TVill your son lose anything by W. 
and Co. ? — ^I do not think it will affect my son. — W as it 
not a very affecting scene ? — ^What are you speaking 
about (ober About what.- — )? — ^About the poor man to 
whom your mother sent the wine ; he wpuld not touc^ 
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it, tili hifl wife, whois also very ill, drankof it — Can 
you see the fingei (ober hand) of this watch move ? — ^I 
can scarcely perceive it, it moves so slowly. — ^Did you 
not perceive tbe man put somethiug into ms mouth be- 
fore ne spoke to you? — I oertainly perceived him doing 
ßo ; but 1 pretended not (to see it). 

240* 9lufga6e. 

Why did not jrou give me a hint, when you wished 
to go ? — ^I did give you a hint, but it appeared as if you 
wonld not understand me. — ^Did you perceive the man 
throw a letter into the fire when he was asked if he had 
any other papers ? — ^1 did not onl v see him do it, but I 
gave him a hint to do it. — ^At what were you aiming, 
when you said last night, that certain people perceived 
everything, and yet, often, with their eyes open, saw no- 
thing at all ? — ^That was a hint I gave your brother, and 
who very well understood me. — Have you done what I 
advised you ? — ^I have acted quite according to the hints 
you gave me. — ^Will you remain lojig with your daugh- 
ter in Paris ? — That will depend upon circumstances ; if 
I find her as well as she writes to me that she is, I shall 
not stay there above a month. — ^Is it a fact that the tall 
man who was at your house the night before last, has 
shothimself this moming? — ^According to what I have 
heard just now, it is but too true. — ^Is it not known why 
he did so ? — ^I think he had not a great wish to live any 
longer ; and as he was his own master, he probably 
thought he need not stay here any longer than it pleased 
him. — He issupposed to have been very rieh. — He had 
from two thousand to three thousand pounds a year ; 
but he had so many wants that he, nevertheless, might 
be called a poor, rather than a rieh man. — ^This man 
spent more than he had, consequently he was with all 
his money, a poor man. — ^I wonder whether we shall 
have our money from Mr. M. — If he act according to 
his promise, he must have sent it off on the fifth, the day 
before yesterday, and in that case we cannot receive it 
tili to-morrow ; but you know, he is not very much to 
be depended upon. 
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Do you intend to send the man the money to-day ? — 
Tlie goods have only arrived this moming. — I shall 
nevertheless send Mm his money to-day, for, in the first 
place, I know that he wants it, and secondly I have 
promised it him ; the goods are according to order and 
very good, it would, consequently, be very wrong to 
keep him waiting ; he knows he can depend upon me, 
and he shall not be mistaken. — ^May I fully depend upon 
your speaking to my father, before sending the letter to 
my uncle ? — I have said so once, that I shaU first ask 
your father, consequently, you may depend upon it. — 
"Who has taken my French book out of my room ? — I 
cannot teil (do not know) ; I have seen nobody go into 
your room; you have probably put it somewhereyour- 
self, for nobody touches anythmgin your room. — ^Have 
you again taken my pens? — I have so often begged 
of you, not to touch my pens. — ^Why did vour cousin 
pass me this moming without speaking? — ^Did not 
you teil him at the ball last night, he ought to take 
dancing lessons again ? — ^Yes, certainly ; I thought it was 
very friendly in me, to give him a little hint. — You 
ought not to have said so ; you know, how testy he 
is ; he will not forget it this twelvemonth to come. — I 
am sorry if he cannot take a joke ; when I see him this 
evening, I shall teil him that he has something eise to 
learn besides dancing.— He is certainly very different 
from his brother ; you may teil him what you like ; he 
gives it you back again, but he never gets angry. — Is 
this a new gun ? — ^Yes, I bought it onlv yesteraay. — 
What is the price of it? — ^I paid eighty-nve florins for 
it ; it is a very good one ; I shot with it this morning 
and hit the mark three times successively. — What dis- . 
tance? — Two hundred paces. 

242. 2tuffla6e. 

Isnot the man mad to require such a thing of me? — 
Mad as it may appear to you, I must teil you, that I 
fully (perfectly) agree withnim. — But how can he, after 
I have (ober my haa^-ing) more than ten times, morning, 

9 
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noon and night, gone to bis house, for tlie pnrpose oi 
showing him the papers, require me to leave him these 
important documents, or give him a copy of them, which 
would take me two, if not three days, to do, as I cannot 
get them copied bv any one eise.— Great as the labour 
may be, and unwilling as you may be to undertake it, 
you will have to submit to it. — Do you like the wine ? 
i have paid four florins and a half a aozen bottles more 
for it, than for that we drank yesterday. — Dear as it is, 
I do not like it. — WIly have you taten such a small 
house? — ^Small as the house may appear to you, it is 
much more convenient than your brother-in-law's large 
house, which I should not like to live in, if I might have 
it for one half of what he pays for it. — Do you think M. 
and 0. will take up the biU to-day ? they have most so- 
lemnly promised it. — Solemnly as they may have pro- 
mised, you may depend upon it, you will not have your 
money these three months to come. — ^Will yougo out this 
evening ? it is very wet and cold out ofdoors; you had 
better stay at home and send an. excuse. — Wet and 
cold aa itifl, I must go, for I promised my sister-in-law. 
She cannot make up a rubber of whist without me, and 
I must not disappoint her. — ^Will you go into the theatre 
with me ? M., the new actor plays to-night. — ^Much as 
I desire to see the man play, 1 dare not venture going 
out in the evening. — ^What was the tune of the song 
Miss M. sang last night? — ^I do not know ; often as I 
have heard this song sung, I can never remember how 
it begins. 

Dear me, how pale you look ! is $,nything the matter 
with you ? — Notning is the matter with me ; I got oflf 
with the mere fright. Going down stairs to put on my 
great coat and fetch my hat, my foot slipped and I 
had like to have fallen down tiie staircase. — Have you 
hurt yourself ? — No, but I had like to have broken my 
leg. — ^Was there no light in the lobby ?— rYes, certainly ; 
and I had a candle in my band, too, and was like to 
have set the house on fire ; for the candle feil from rajf 
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hand and into a basket of clothes that tlie servänt liad 
left Standing at the bottom (ober foot) of tlie stairs. — ^How 
did you Happen (ober manage) to slip? — ^I must liave trod- 
den (ober set my foot) upon sometliing tliat lay on tlie 
stairs. — Whohasupset that glassofwine? — ^I am very 
sorry for it ; it was not my fault ; I wanted to take the wa- 
ter decanter, to pour out a glass of water for my aunt ; I 
had like to have upsetthe bottle, too. — ^It is fortunate you 
did not overturn tne whole table. You are so awkward ; 
you never take anytliing into your liand but you break 
lt. — Has the letter been taken to tbe post (office) ? — 
Yes; it had like to have been too late; it was just 
striking seven when I got tbere. — Will you see me 
home ? — I should be glad to go with you ; but I must 
domy English exercise; I had like to have quite for- 
gotten. — ^When did your brother leave ? — ^At a quarter 
to six this moming ; he had like to have overslept him- 
self. Didyougo with hiin to the railway? — ^Yes, cer- 
tainly, my cousin William and I saw him off. 

244, 9lufga6e^ 

Why has not your brother taken leave of us ? — I have 
to make an apology for him ; he was in the counting- 
house tili after eleven yesterday, or he wouldhave paid 
you a visit. — ^Are you stiU going to W. to-morrow morn- 
mg ? — No, I am obliged to defer it tili the day after. 
— Have you many farewell visits to pay ? — No, thank 
God, I have done.^—I dislike nothing so much as leave- 
taking. — Will you give me leave to take this book home 
with me ? — Certainly ; but you must take gbod care of 
it. — Did Mr. M. make a long farewell speech? — No; he 
oaid but a few words ; he was so affected, he could scarce- 
ly speak. — ^Will he be long absent ? — ^It will be next 
June before he can be here again (ober he will not be 
able to be here again tili next June). — Will you favour 
me with the loan of your gun to-morrow ? — I should 
do it with pleasure, but I have promised it to my friend, 
Mr. S. — Would you favour my sister with a sight of 
your engravings ? — I will send for them down directly. 
—Was I right or wrong in telling Mr. B. my mind 
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yesterday. — IfyoawiU give me leave to teil you my 
mind, I must say, that, although yoi were not wrong 
in the thing itself, it was wrong in you to teil it him in 
tbe way you did. — You know tnere are very few people 
who can bear being told the truth. — Good bye; we 
ßhall meet at your fatber-in-law's tliis evening, snall not 
we ? — I hope so, good bye. — Why does not the tailor 
send for the coat? — He must have forgotten (ober It 
must have escaped his memory). 

245^ giufgate. 

Does your cousin dance well? — She does, rather, 
but not so well as her married sister. — ^Are you tired al- 
ready ? — Yes, I am rather. — Is W. as tall as H. ? — He is 
rather taller, I think. — Is this stuff as wide as that ? — 
It is rather wider ; about an inch and a half. — Shall I 
give you a little more beef ? — ^I thank you ; I will take a 
little more ; rather less of the fat, if you please. — Have 
you had this coat altered ? — I have had it made a little 
shorter and wider. — ^I wish to have another pair of 
gloves ; are these my size ? — These three pair are of a 
size. — Is not this silk rather darker than what you 
showed my mother yesterday? — They are both of a 
colour.7— I should like to have it rather lighter. — Did 
you sing at the concert yesterday ? — ^I did, although I 
had a very bad cold ; but when such a number are 
ßinging at a time, one may venture it. — That would be 
a nice concert, when half the singers had a cold, and 
each thought he were the only one. Shall I send all the 
bottlestogether(ober at once) r — ^No, there are too many 
for him to take all at once ; do not send more than 
three dozen at a time. — Do not give him so many pieces 
to carry at a time. — ^Are you going out ? it looks likely 
for rain, — I must go out, however. — ^I shall not, 
however, let him know anything about it. — He said, he 
would, however, take the man on trial. — ^If you do not 
wish, however, to take the goods, you must let me know 
at latestby to-morrow morning. — Of course. — You have 
sent the letters at once, have not you ? — Of course. — ^You 
Said you woidd, however^ write to your friends that we 
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had taken up tli€ bill. — You will teil youi' mother, tliat 
it was not my feult, will not you? — ^Oicourse ; youmay 
depend upon it. — ^Does it not appear to you, as if thia 
were smaller ? — I can see no difference. — ^I can, liowever. 

246. SlufgaBe. 

Have you received the expected remittances ? — No, I 
am much (ober greatly) aJarmed about it. — Who was thö 
gentleman that left you just now? — He is a much 
esteemed (ober respected) friend of my father^s. — I am 
extremely sorry I was not at hörne when tlie young 
gentieman, recommended to me by your agreeable letter 
of the third inst., passed tlirougb here (ober our town). 
— ^Were you dissatisfied again with my son yesterday ? 
— No, I was very well satisfied with nim. — ^Are these 
the books sent you from Paris ? — ^Which of you has the 
letter that arrived last night? — I have put it in the 
parcel to be sent to your brother. — Herewith I send you 
the two silk handkerchiefe promised to your brother- 
in-law last week. — Give me the tyro Hamburgh bills 
(that were) paid this morning. — Try to prevail upon 
him to advance me the money. — Will you not be pre- 
vailed upon to stay to supper r — You must excuse me ; I 
have made an appointment with my sisters, to be at my 
aunt's at half past seven. You disappointed us yester- 
day; why did you not come? — Eeally, I mustbeg par- 
don; the bookseller disappointed me of the book I pro- 
mised to bring you ; I waited tili after eight, and then, 
I thought, it would have been too late. — ^You ought to 
have come without bringing the book ; you know we 
are at all times happy to see you. 

247. SlufgaBe. 

The two tvhs, One morning, when the wise Diogenes 
was getting out of his tub, to see the sun rise from the 
. sea, he perceived with astonishment (ober he was sur- 
prised at perceiving) that the first rays of the sun 
beamed upon two tubs, instead of one. A youth of 
rank had taken the resolution to become a philosopher, 
like the admixed and derided Diogenes, and, during the 
night, roUed his tub towards Kenchrea. " Well, my 
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noTLj^^ saidthe old man, "I see wisdom has acquired a 
disciple in thee." 

The youth smiled at the praiße of the revered old man. 

Diogenes, however, took bis tub, roUed it towards the 
sea, and plunged it in. It was bome along by the waves. 

The youth was surprised. Then, Diogenes said, " I 
have at length (ober at last) found a worthy disciple in 
thee. Now complete thy victoiy thyself I Assign thj 
property over to me, and I will go and distribute it 
amongthe poor. The youth answered : "I have still 
several things to attend to at home," left his tub behind 
and withdrew. 

Then Diogenes smiled and said: " Thß droU people! 
They fancy the tub was all I but they deceive them- 
selves: how, then, should they be true towards others?" 

Thus he spoke and entered the new tub. The youth 
of rank, however, stayed at home and feit aahamed, 
that he had not before then, taken the first step towards 
wisdom. 

24a SlufgaBe^ 

Has the bill been paid? — I am Coming on purpose to 
teil you ; we have at length received our money. — ^You 
forgot to put out the candle, when you went out. — Oh 
no, I left it buming on purpose, because I did not in- 
tend remaining out (ober away) above a quarter of an. 
hour. — How did the goods tum out, that you received 
yesterday ? — They do not answer my expectation at all. 
— On what terms have you sold him the goods ? — ^He 
did not ask for any terms at all, so I suppose he buys 
for cash. — ^How do vou like my uncle's new house ? — ^I 
am greatly disappomted in it (ober it d,oes not answer 
my expectations) ; after what you told me of it, I 
expected something very different. 

The stoics taught that happiness was only to be found 
in the practice of virtue. They denied that health, re- 
putation and riches were, properly speaking, good, and 
contended that poverty, ignominy and pain were not 
evils. " Virtue alone," said their founder, " is sufficient 
'or happiness ; and the wise man may enjoy it at all 
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times, be his condition what it may." Zeno is supposed 
tu have died at the age of . ninety-eiglit years, liaviiig 
never experienced any sickness or Indisposition what- 
ever. Had Zeno been the victim of pain, reproach 
and poverty, would he have taught that these things 
were not evils? 

249. 9lufga6e. 

Mathilde, when very yonng, was married to a Neapo- 
Uten nobleikan of the fi^t raak, and, at the age of^- 
teen years, found herseif a widow and a mother. Stand- 
ing one day, caressing her infant son, at the open 
window of an apartment overlooking the Yoltuma, 
the child, with a sudden spring, leaped from her arms 
into the flood below, and disappearea in a moment. The 
mother, Struck with sudden surprise, made an effort to 
save him, plunged in after the cnild, but &r from being 
able to assist the in&nt, she herseif escaped with great 
dtfi&cidty to the opposite shore, just when French sol- 
diers were plundermg the country on that side, who 
immediately made her their prisoner. 

As the war was at that time carried on with the ut- 
most inhumanity between the French and Italians, the 
soldiers were on the point of iU-treating her, when this 
base design was opposed by a young officer, who, 
although their retreat required the utmost expedition, 
placed her behind him on his horse and carried her in 
safety to his native city. Her beauty first caught his 
eye, and her merit, soon after, won his heart. They 
were married; he rose to the highest posts; they lived 
long together and were hapjy. But a soldier's felicity 
can never be called constant. (To be continued,) 

250* SlufgaBe* 

After an interval of several years, the troops he com- 
manded meeting with a repulse, he was forced (com- 

Eelled) to take shelter in me town in which he had 
ved with his wife. Here they suffered a siege, and 
the town was, after some time, obliged to surrender. 
There are found in history few instances of greate/ 
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eruelty tlian tlie Frencli and ItaUans at that time 
practised towards one another. The victors, on this 
occasion, determined to put all the Frencli prisoners to 
the sword, and, above aU, the husband of the unhappy 
Mathilda, as he had been principally instrumental in the 
besiegers' meeting with so obstinate a resistance. The 
captive was led forth, and the executioner stood ready 
with his sword, while the spectators, in gloomy silence, 
awaited the fatal blow, which was only suspended tili 
the General of the Italian troops shoiddgive the signal. 
It was at this moment of anguish and expectation, that 
Mathilda pressed forward in order to take her last fare- 
well of her husband and deliverer. She deplored her 
wretched fate, that had only suflfered her to escape a 
premature death, in order to experience still greater 
calamity. The General (who was) still a young man, 
was Struck with surprise at her beauty and with pity for 
her misfortune ; but he was touched with still stronger 
emotions, on hearing her speak of her former dangers. 
He was her son — ^the child for which she had encounter- 
ed such great danger. He immediately recognised her 
as his mother, and feil at her feet. The rest may be 
easily foreseen. 

251. SlufgaBe. 

What am I to do with the wine that came this morn* 
ing? — Keep half a dozen (bottles) up-stairs, and the re- 
mainder carry down into the cellar. — ^Where is Henry 
to place the twenty pieces of cloth ? — ^As many as you 
have room for, keep down-stairs (ober below) ; the re- 
mainder send up-stairs, — Will you remain in town the 
whole (of the) summer ? — Oh, by no means ; we shaU 
.go into the countiy for a month, and the remainder we 
intend to spend at some watering-place, so long as the 
weather continues favourable. — ^Is thepoor man much 
hurt ? — ^He broke his right leg and is Ekely to remain 
a cripple for the rest of his life. — ^How did you spend 
yesterday ? — ^We went to take tea at Mrs. Gossip's (who 
lives) over the way (ober opposite) and intended im- 
mediately after to go to the play ; but she insisted on 
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OUT staying with her the remainder of tho evening. — 
Of whom have you bought these stockings? — In (ober 
at) the Shop opposite (ober over the way). — Had you an 
agreeable neighbour at dinner yesterday ? — ^Very (obei 
very much so) ; opposite me sat the pretty rosy-cheeked 
Miss M., and on my right the young curly-headed Swiss. 
— la not your cousin married yet / — ^No ; her guardian 
opposes the marriage, because, he says, she is still too 
young to marry. — ^Do you go to Paris ? — ^No ; I go in 
an opposite direction ; I shall go to Berlin. — How do 
you hte my niece? — ^I like her very much ; she seems 
very good-tempered. — ^Is it not very ill-natured of Au- 
gusta, that she will not give me the book? — What 
makes you so ill-tempered to-day ? there is no bearing 
(at all) with you. — ^Will you have your coat double or 
single-breasted? — Single-breasted. — ^Who is this little 
blue-eyed girl? — Do you not know her? she is my 
niece, who went to school here two years ago. — Indeed? 
I should not have known her again ; how she has grown, 
and how pretty she has grown (ober become, ober got). 
— ^Yes, and she is very clever, and the best-tempercd 
creature in the world ; we are quite happy to have her 
with US. — ^What a long-legged fellow that is ! 

252^ Slufgaie* 

Exasperated at the obstinate silence of this man, 
Edwaras fether would have no more to do in the mat- 
ter. — My friend, assured beforehand, that no fiirther 
obstacles would be opposed to the execution of his plans, 
could act with so much greater security. — Forsaken by 
those on whose assistance he had most calculated, he 
still succeeded in relieving his friend from this embar- 
rassment. — ^Loaded with debts, and avoided (shunned) 
by all who in happier times had sought his society, he 
had nothing left but to accept the advice made him by 
his father's old friend, and embark for America. — These 
conditions agreed upon, the money required for the 
joumey (voyage) was paid down. — The poor girl, 
equally ashamed and confused as her brother, made the 
matter stül worse by her answers. — Obliged to keep 

0* 
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himself concealed for some time, and resolved not to let 
itpass by unemployed, Henry worked at a detailed 
account of the wnole transaction, sonmch misjudged by 
many. — Flattered and beaped witb assurances of friend- 
ship by every one, is it to be wondered at that so yotmg 
a man, inexperienced in the ways of the world, shonld 
let himself be misled (seduced) to such a step ? 

Somebody being present one day when several per- 
sons, and among them some medical men, were discuss- 
ing which was the mostgeneral disease, he offered to de- 
eide the dispute ; and, on being asked to do so, he replied 
that the fever of hope küled more persons than any 
other. When, on a similar occasion, some physicians 
were Consulting as to what remedy was the best for 
weakness of si^t, he observed that envy was more like- 
ly than anything eise, to quicken the power of vision. 

253. 9lufgaJe* 

Charles the Second (II.) and his brother James wen! 
to see Milton, to reproach him, andfinished aprofusion 
of insults with saying : " You villain, your blindness is 
the Visitation of Irrovidence for your sins." "If Pro- 
vidence," replied the venerable bard, " has punished 
my sins with blindness, what must have been tne crimes 
of your father, which it punished with death?" — A 
negro's definition of the word "gentleman:" Master 
md^es the black man work, makes the horse work — 
makes the ox work, the dog — all must work — only the 
hog — no, it need not work ; it may eat and walk about, 
and go to sleep and get up again whenever it pleases — 
the hog is a true (proper) gentleman. 

Philip the Second, King of Spain, having granted a 
general amnesty to a rebelHous city, with the exception 
of certain persons, a courtier informed him of the place 
where a gentleman was hidden, who was not inciuded 
in the amnesty. "You would have done better," said 
khe king, " to have gone and told him that I am here, 
than to come and teil me where he is," 
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254. Stufgabe. 

I have seen bumed eitles, desolated fields, and impoverished 
families ; I have heard the groans of the father deprived of his 
son, the support of his age ; I have witnessed the despair of the 
mother, when bereaved of the delight of her eyes and the joy of 
her life ; I have heard the frantic cries of the widow, and have 
seen the tears of the orphan. I have beheld the decrepid soldier, 
oppressed with age and covered with wounds, oegging a 
wretched support at the doors of the opulent : This is thy 
work, O War ! these are thy fruits, Ambition ! 

May I offer you this booK, as a small remembrance on your 
expected departure ? — I feel greatly obliged to you (I thank you 
many times). I accept it with great pleasure, although I should 
also, without it, have ever remembered you with anection and 
gratitude for the many proofs so of ten given me of your valuable 
mcndship. — ^It is but a little (ober small) book, but it contains 
much at the same time entertaining and instructive. — I shall,for 
the giver's (donor's) sake, certainly read it very often. — ^Have you 
lost anything ? — ^Yes, only think! my gold brooch set with dia- 
monds. — You must cause an advertisement to be put in the 
papers and promise a reward to the honest finder. — But it is so 
valuable, that I am afraid there are not many honest finders who 
will bring back such a thing. — ^Why, you need not say that it is 
set with diamonds. — Ah, you are right ; I did not think of that ; 
you do think of every thing. 

255* Slufgctfie. 

Will you dance to-night ? — It depends on what sort of ladies 
there are; if I cannot get a good partner, I shall not dance. — 
Will you draw for partners, gentlemen ?— Who is your partner ? 
— ^Mr. W. ; if you will stand near him and pick up the tricks he 
throws away in a rubber, you may win three rubbers with them. 
— You are already beginning, before I begin ; what a quarreller 
you are ! — I understand you are going to part with your 
servant ; are you dissatisfied with him ? — No, I can recommend 
him to you ; I should not part with him, if I did not intend (if I 
had not the Intention) to go on a joumey, and most likely for 
a long time. — ^You have not, I hope, mentioned anything to your 
father of what we spokrs yesterday ? — Not a word ; you need not 
be afraid I shall teil him, as he could only be sorry if he heard it. 
— ^Well, must we really part ? — Yes, indeed ; I hope, however, 
not for long, Good bye, and may you, though absent, not en« 
tirely forget us. — ^Would to Qod I was eertam (ober sure) everj* 
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where to find so friendly a reception as you granted me in jout 
hospitable house. — Can I be of any service to you ? — ^You are 
very kind ; I belieye Mr. M. has sent me three florins short (ober 
too little) to-day, would you be so obliging as to teil (it) him to- 
morrowf and at the same time ask him how he has calculated the 
bin on Paris ? — If you should be short of money, write to me. — 
There are, may be, some letters for me among those your servant 
has just brought. — I have looked ; there are none among them. 

25a SlttfgaBe. 

Do you think I shall soon be well again, doctor ? — You will 
be well again in a week; but unless you foUowmy directions I 
cannot promise you that you will so soon be able to go out 
again. — Will you let me feel your pulse ? — She has a slight 
degree of fever. — ^Keep yourself warm. — Have you read the 
book through ? — I shall finish it to-day. — ^Why do not you break 
the piece through ? — It is so hard I cannot break it. — ^Through 
a mistake on the part of my brother, the enclosed letter, which 
we reeeived for you yesterday, was not sent to you immediately. 
— Do you think we can get across the river now ? — You will 
not be able to get across thesc three days to come. — 
Do go across to my sister's, and ask for my cloak. — Do not for- 
get reminding me to-raorrow to write to Hamburgh. — I shall re- 
mind you. — ^Remind John, that he goes to the post-office athalt 
past six. — If you do not remind him, he will forget — ^Who 
has swept the room tkis moming? — Mary sweeps it every 
moming. — She has upsef the inkstand and spiltthe inkovermy 
books. — ^You ought not to (ober should not) let them Ue about; 
I have told you over and over again, to put your things by in 
the evening. — Can you read what is written over (ober above) 
the door ? — Over which door ? — ^The portraits of bis parents 
hang over the large table, to the right band side when you go 
into the room. — ^Whenwill yourschool be over (ober out) this 
aftemoon ? — ^To-day, Wednesday, there is no school in the af- 
temoon. — ^Will the concert be over at f ober by) nine ? — I do 
not think it will be over before half past (nine). — ^A good name 
is above riches. — ^Will your daughter soon retum from Eng- 
land ? — Her uncle wiU bring her over with him ; we expect 
them by the beginning of next month. — Can you jump over 
the chair ? — ^The horse leaped over a hedge five feet high. — 
He broke bis leg just above the knee. — Hold up your arm.— 
Look up ! Do you see anything ? — No, I do not see anything« 
— Then look down ag£un. 
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257. 9tuf9a6e. 

A gentleman who was accustomed to take his reffular exer- 
eise on horseback and whose chief drink was asses milk| waa 
asked hj an invalid friend to whom a doctor was daily admin- 
istering pills and draugbts, *' Low he contrived always to keep 
in such excellent health, and whatmedical man heemployed.'* 
— ^To which the other gravely replied, " My pkj/sician is a 
korse, and my apothecary an ass." 

As it is in the nature of the kite to devour small birds, so i( 
is the nature of some minds to tyrannise over little people, this 
being the means to recompense themselves for their extreme 
servility and condescension to their superiors ; for nothing can 
be more reasonable than for slaves and flatterers to exact the 
same ta^es from all below them, which they themselves pay 
to all above them. 

The late doctor A. would never allow his patients to talk 
much. He could not succeed in silencing a loquacious lady» 
tili he hit upon the foUowing expedient. " Show me your 
tongue, Madam." The lady comphed. ''So, now keep it 
there tili I have done talking/' 

Wise men are taught by reason ; men of less judgment by 
experience ; themost Ignorant by necessity, and beasts by nature- 

The French general Cherin once conducted a detachmeni 
through a very difficult defile. He exhorted his soldiers to en- 
dure the fatigues of the march with patience. " It is easy for 
you to talk,'* said one of the soldiers 9ear him, " you who are 
mounted on a fine horse — but we poor devils ! " Cherin, on 
hearing these words, dismounted, and immediately proposed to 
the dissatisfled soldier to take his place. The latter did so ; 
but scarcely had he mounted when a shot from the adjoining 
heights btruck and killed him. *' You see," said Cherin, calling 
to his troops, *' that the most elevated position is not always 
the least dangerous (one)." Upon which he remounted his 
horse and continued the march. 

258. Slufgabc. 

Do you often hear from yournephew ? — He writes to us once 
a month ; I do not think that he has missed once since he left 
US. — He was a very agreeable companion and is a most esti- 
mable young man ; you must miss him very much. — Certainly, 
so we do, particularly my husband, to whcm he was öf great 
assistance in his business. — ^What are you seeking (For what 
are you looking, ober fam. What are you looking for) ? — There 



is the third volome of Schiller's worksmissing; have you per- 
haps taken it from my room ? — No, not I ; but I tlimk your 
sister has it. — ^Must I copy all tbat is on this sheet? — No, not 
this ; all (that) I have marked with a cross, you may miss. — 
Have not you missed an amount? — I have; my father says, it 
must only be brought (ober put) into next acoount. — ^Did your 
brother leave by tbe first train tbis moming ? — No, he missed 
the six o'clock train, and was very near missing the second 
train also ; he sleeps so long ; there is no getting him out of 
bed in the moming. — ^Will you give (ober make) my respects 
(ober remember me) to your motber ? — I shall not fall. — ^Au- 
gusta, I am going to my aunt's, will you come with me ? — ^No 
I cannot go out now ; give my love to her. — ^Who has spiUed 
the water on the floor ? — ^William has ; he poured out a glass 
of water, and filled it so füll, that it ran over. — He is- always 
so awkward. — ^Do, becareful ! there you have againdirtied the 
clean table cloth, yesterday you spilled the wine over the table, 
and to-day the gravy. — Only do not shed any tears about it ; 
I did not do it on purpose ; you know I would rather shed a 
few drops of blood, than spill a glass of good wine. — You must 
call me at half past seven in the moming, I have to attend a 
funeral. — Will Mr. Z. be buried to-morrow ? — Yes (ober He 
will) ; he died the day before yesterday. — Of what ? — He died 
of the cellar. — What complaint is that ? — Of the pump he would 
not have died ; he would always be drinking too much wine and 
too little water. — ^What ails (ober is the matter with) your bro- 
ther-in-law ? — He suffers much from Indigestion; but it is bis 
own fault; it is with him as with most people: he does not 
consider, that when he overloads his stomach he has to carry 
it himself. 

259. 91 Ufa ab e. 

Is your sister aware, that the young French lady took great 
offence at what she said to her yesterday ? — She is not, nor 
canshebe; I am convinced that, if she could have supposed 
it, she would not have mentioned the subject. — ^But how could 
the young lady take offence at it ? she knows my sister too 
well to think that she would say anything to give pain to any- 
body. — Do you know that Mr. Hohl took (ober called) me to 
aecount yesterday for saying (ober having said) that I should 
not give a rush for all his promises? — ^Well,and what did you 
answer him ? — ^Why, I assured him I had not said so, but I 
should give a rush for them. — What did he say then?— He 
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laughed. — How comes it we so seldom see your cousin Wil- 
liam at our house now ? he has not been to see us these three 
Tveeks, I am sure. — ^Nay, I cannot teil, I am sure ; he says he 
has always such a great deal to work. — His father has as many 
people in his counting-house as he used to have, has not he ? 
and business is not so very brisk just now. — Nay, they even 
have one more than formerly. — ^How did your brothers come 
to credit Brothers Brander to such a large amount V I gave 
them a caution sixmonths ago. — ^I cannot teil ; you were not 
the only one to caution them ; last year, when in B., I even 
wrote to them, to be on their guard.^ — How did you come by 
that handsome horse I sawyou ride yesterday? — I tried it for 
young D., who intends to buy it. — ^Was not that Miss C. with 
whom I saw you and your sister walk yesterday ? — ^Yes, it was. 
— ^You should marry her ; she has a great deal of money ; has 
not she inherited fifty thousand florins from (ober of ) an aunt of 
hers ? — So she has ; I should have no objection to marry her 
either ; but that will never come to pass j she is alreädy engaged. 

260* ^Aufgabe. 

What a l^eautiful carriage Mr. F. keeps !— Which Mr. F. ?— 
Why, he of Broad-Street. — He? I was not awarehe had setup 
his carriage ; it must have been only lately. — Yes ; some say he 
has won some money in the lottery ; others say he has inherited 
a good deal of his father-in-law ; I think he has not either the 
one or the other, and that he would have done better not to set 
up his carriage in these times. — Ihope hemaynothavetogive 
it up again soon. — ^Where have your daughters made the ac- 
quaintance of Miss M. ? — ^ITiey made her acquaintance last win- 
ter when in Paris. — Can you teil me where I can (ober where 
to) find your father ? — If not in his room, I dare say you will 
find him in the garden. 

Among the many properties of human nature which almost 
exceed comprehension, comes the parsimony of the rieh, and 
the extravagance of the poor. Some rieh men (ober people) 
spare to-day, as if they feared starving to-morrow, and the in- 
digent often consume in an hour, what they may feel the want 
of for a year. These properties are the moreunaccountable, be- 
cause parsimony is chiefly found to predominate in old people 
who may expect death every day ; and extravagance chiefly in 
the young, who may reasonably hope to live long. — As if old 
people hoarded money, because they cannot wantit, and young 
ones throw it away, because it is necessary to tbeir subsistence. 
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Thb conduct must be ascribed to >he inconsiderate passuHis or 
foUj of man: for I can see no sense or reason in it. 

261. Slufftate. 

Mr. B. was accustomed, in the evening, to read some select 
story to his young folks, and then ask them in tum, what they 
thought of it. From the reflections they made on these oc- 
cAsions, he wasenabled toform a judgmentof theirdispositions, 
and was led to throw in remarks of his own, by wluch their 
hearts and understandings might be improved. One night, he 
read the foUowing narrative from Churchill's voyages. 

"In some voyages of discovery made from Denmark to 
Greenland, the sailors were instructed to seize some of the na- 
tives by force or stratagem, and bring them away. In conse- 
quence of these Orders, several GreerJanders were kidnapped 
and brought to Denmark. Though they were treated there 
with kincmess, the poor wretches were always melancholy, and 
were observed frequently to tum their faces towards the North, 
and sigh bitterly. They made .several attempts to escape, by 
putting out to sea in their little canoes, which had been brought 
with them. One had got as far as thirty leagues from land, before 
he was overtaken, It was remarked, that thb poor man,*when- 
ever he met a woman with a child in her arms, used to utter a 
deep sigh ; whence it was conjectured that he had left a wife 
and child behind him. They all pined away, one after another, 
and died miserably." 

Now, Edward, said he, what is your opinion of this story ? 

Edward. Poor creatures ! I think it was very barbarous 
(ober cruel) to take them from home. 

Mr. B. It was indeed ! 

Edward. Have civilized nations any right to behave so to 
sa vages ? 

Mr» B. I think you may readily answer that question your- 
self . Suppose you were a savage — what would be your opinion ? 

Edward. I dare say, I should think it very wrong. But 
can savages think about right and wrong as we do ? 

Mr. B. Why not ? Are they not men ? 

Edward, Yes — but not hke civilized men, sure ! 

Mr. B. I knowno important diflference between ourselves 
and those people we are pleased to call savage, but in the degree 
of knowledge and virtue possessed by each. And, I belicve, 
many individuals among the Greenlanders, as well as other un- 
polished people, exceed in these respects many among us. In 
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^he present case, I am sure, the Danish sailors showed them- 
selves thc greatest sayages. 

Edward, But, for what did they take the Greenlandera 
away ? (ober But what — unb for anö Snbe.) 

Mr, B. The pretence was, that they might be instructed in o 
Christian country, and then sent back to civüize their country men. 

Edward, And was not that a good thing ? 

Mr, B, Certainly — ^if it were done by proper means ; but 
to attempt it by an act of violence and injustice could not be 
right ; for they could teach them nothing so good as their 
example was bad; and the poor people were notlikely to leam 
wilhngly from those who had begun with injuring them so 
cruelly. 

Edwarde I remember Captaui Cook brought over somebody 
from Otaheite ; and poor Lee Boo was brought here from the 
Pelew Islands. But, I believe, they both came of theu- own 
accord. 

Mr. B. They did. And it is agreatproofof the better way 
of thinking of modern voyagers, that they do not consider it as 
justifiable to use violence, even for the supposed benefit of the 
people they visit. 

Edward, I have read of taking possession of a newly dis- 
covered country by setting up the king's Standard, or some 
such ceremony, though it was füll of inhabitants. 

Mr, B. Such was formerly the custom ; and a more im- 
pudent mockery of all right and justice cannot be conceived. 
Yet, this, I am sorry to say, is the title by which European 
nations claim the greatest part of their foreign Settlements. 

Edward, And might not the natives drive them out again, 
if they were able ? 

Mr, B, I am sure I do not know why they might not ; for 
force can never give right. 

Now, Harry, teil me what you think of the story. 

Harry, I think it very stränge that people should want 
to go back to such a cold dismal place as Greenland. 

Mr, B. Why, what country do you love best in the world ? 

Harry. England, to be süre ! - 

Mr, B, But England is by no means the wärmest and finest 
country. Here are no grapes growing in the fields, or oranges in 
the woods and hedges, as there are in more southem climates. 

Harry, I should like them very well, to be sure — ^but then, 
England is my own native country, where you and mamma, and 
ftU my friends live. Bcsides, it is a y^r^ pleasant country, too. 
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Üfr. B, Astoyourfirstreason, you must be sensible, that 
the Greenlander can say just the same ; and the poor fellow 
who left a wife and children bebind, must have bad tbe 
strongest of all ties to make bim wisb to retum. Po you 
think I sbould be easy to be separated from all of you ? 

Harry. No ; and I am sure we sbould not be easy eitber. 

Mr. B. Home, my dear, wberever it be, is tbe spot towards 
wbicb a good beart is tbe most strongly drawn. Tben, as for tbe 
pleasantness of a place, that all depends uponbabit. Tbe Green- 
[ander, being accustomed to tbe way of living, and all tbe ob- 
jects of bis own country, coidd not rebsb any other so well. He 
loved wbale fat and seal as well as you can do pudding and beef. 
He tbougbt rowing bis little boat amid tbe boisterous waves, 
pleasanter employment tban driving a plougb or a cart. He 
fenced against a winter's cold by warm clotbing ; and tbe long 
nigbt of many weeks, wbicb you would tbink so gloomy, was to 
bim a season of ease and festivity in bis babitation under ground. 
It is a yery kind and wise dispensation of Providence, tbat every 
part of tbe world is rendered tbe most agreeable to tbose irbo 
live in it. 

Now, little Mary, wbat bave you to say? 

Mary. I bave only to say, tbat if tbey were to offer to 
eany me away from home, I would scratcb tbeir eyes out. 

Mr, B, Well said, my girl ! stand, up for yourself. Let 
nobody run away witb you against your "mll. 

Mary. Tbat I won't. 

262. 9lufga6e. 

TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF THE COUNTS OF EGMONT AND HOORN. 

Tbe two Counts were, a few weeks after tbeir arresi, conveyed 
to Gbent under an escort of 3000 Spanisb soldiers, and confined 
in tbe citadel of tbat town for more tban eigbt montbs. Tbeir 
trial was in due form undertaken by tbe Council of Twelve, wbo 
were appointed by tbe Duke in Brüssels to inquire into tbe past 
disturbanceg, and tbe Solicitor General Jobn Du Bois, bad to draw 
up tbe cbarges. Tbe accusation pf Egmont contained ninety, tbat 
of Count Hoom sixty. It would occupy too mucb space to intro- 
duce tbem bere ; and a few specimens bave been ^ready given 
above. Every action, bowever innocent, every Omission was re- 
garded in tbe point of view, wbicb bad been fixed upon at the 
outset, " tbat botb Counts, in conjunction witb tbe Prince of 
Orange, bad meditated overtbrowing tbe royal autbority in the 
Netberlands and possessing themselves of the govemment of 
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the country." Granvella's expulsicn, tbe embassy of Egmout to 
Madrid^ the confederacy of the Geusen, the concessions which 
ihe three nobles named aboye made to the Protestants in the 
provinces under their government, — all these things were con- 
strued to have been done with a view to the above scheme ;* all 
were deelared to have connection and agreement. Thus, impor- 
tajQce was attached to the most insignificant trifles and one enve- 
Domed the other. After care had been taken to treat most of the 
charges separately astreasonable offences, it was the more easy 
to extract a verdict of high treason from the whole together. 

The accusations were sent to each of the two prisoners, and 
they were required to reply to them within five days. After 
having done so, they were allowed to employ advocates and 
counsel, who were permitted free access to them. Being ac- 
cused of treason, none of theu- friends were admitted to see 
them. Count Egmont employed a gentleman named Von 
Landas, and several eminent lawyers of Brüssels. 

Their first step was, to protest against the tribmial which was 
to try them, as they, as Knights of the Golden Fleece, could be 
judged only by the king himself as Grand Master of that Order. 
But this protest was rejected, and they were required to pix>duce 
their witnesses, in default of which they would be proceeded 
against in contumaciam. Egmont had replied to eighty-two 
counts. in the most satisfactory manner ; the Count of Hoom, 
too, answered the charges against him, point by point. The do- 
cuments containing the charges and the defence are still extant ; 
every impartial tribunal would have acquitted the two Counts 
on such a defence. The Attomey General pressed for their evi- 
dences, and Duke A^lbacaused repeated commands to be issued 
to them to use despatÄh. They delayed from one week to an- 
other, while they renewed their protests against the illegaUty 
of the court. At last the duke hmited them to nine days, 
within which they were to produce their proofs ; after they 
had permitted that period also to expire, they were deelared 
convicted, and to have forfeited all right of defence. 

While this trial was being carried on, the relations and friends 
of the two Counts were not inactive. Egmont*s wife, by bu-th a 
Dutchess of Bavaria, addressed petitions to the Princes of the 
German Empire, to the Emperor, and to the King of Spain ; as 
did also the Countess of Hoom, mother of the imprisoned Count, 
who was connected by ties of friendship or of blood with the first 
royal families of Germany. All protested loudly against this il- 
legal proceeding, and appealed to the liberty of the German Em 
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pire, on whieh the Count of Hoom, as a Count of the Empire, 
founded special claims ; to the liberty of the Netherlands and the 
Privileges of the Order of the Golden Fleece. The Countess of 
Egmont rousednearly every Court to intercede for her husband, 
The King of Spain and his Viceroy, were besieged by apphcatioos 
in behalf of the accused, which were referred from one to the 
other, and made light of by both. The Countess of Hoom col- 
lected certificates from all the knights of the Golden Fleece in 
Spain, Germany and Italy, to prove the privileges of the Order. 
Alba rejected them with a declaration that they had noforce in 
the present case. " The crimes of which the Counts were accused 
related to the affairs of the Netherlandish Provinces, and he^ the 
Duke, was appointed by the king sole judgeof all matters con- 
nected with those countries." Four months had been allowed to 
the Attomey General to draw up the accusation, and five were 
granted to the two Counts for their defence. But, instead of 
losing time and trouble in adducing their evidences, which would 
have profited them but little, they preferred wasting the time, in 
protest against the judges, which availed them still less. By the 
former means they would probably have delayed the final sen- 
tence, and in the time which they would have thereby gained, the 
powerf ul intercession of their friends would perhaps have been 
efficäcious : by obstinately persisting in rejecting the tribunal 
which was to try them, they fumished the Duke with an oppor- 
tunity of cutting short the proceedings. After the last and 
extreme period had expired, on the Ist of June, 1568, the 
Council of Twelve declared them guilty, and on the 4th of that 
ihonth the final sentence was pronounced against them. 

The execution of twenty-five noble Netherlanders, who were 
beheaded within three days in the market place at Brüssels, was 
the terrible prelude to the fate which awaited the two Counts. 
John Casembrot von Beckerzeel, Secretary to the Count of Eg- 
mont, was one of the imfortunate men, who was thus rewarded 
for his fidelity to his master, which he steadfastly maintained 
even upon the lack, and for his zeal in the service of the King, 
which he had manifested against the Iconoclasts. The others 
were either taken prisoners with arms in their hands in the 
insurrection of the Geusen, or were apprehended and con- 
demned, as guilty of high treason, on account of their formet 
share in the petition of the nobles. 

The Duke had cause to hasten the execution of the sentence. 
Count Louis of Nassau had given battle to the Count of Arem- 
berg near the monastery of Heiligerlee in Groningen, *nd had 
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Ü16 good fortune to defeat him. Immediately after bis victory he 
had moved before Groningen, which he held besieged. The suc- 
cess of bis arms had raised tbe courage of bis party, and the 
Prince of Orange, bisbrother, was close at band witb an army to 
Support bim. AU tbis made tbe presence of tbe Duke necessary 
in tbose distant provinces ; but before tbe fate of two such impor- 
tant prisoners was decided, he durst not venture to leave Brüs- 
sels. Tbe wbole nation was devoted to them witb an entbusiastic 
attachment, wbich was not a little increased by their unbappy 
fate. Even tbe strict catbolic portion, begrudged tbe Duke tbe 
triumph of crushing two men of such importance. A single ad- 
vantage, wbich tbe arms of tbe rebels might have gained over tbe 
Duke, or even tbe mere invented report of one in Brüssels, would 
have caused a revolution in that to wn by wbich tbe two Counts 
would have beenset at liberty. Added to tbis, tbe petitions and 
intercessions wbich came to tbe Viceroy, as well as to tbe King 
of Spain, from the German Princes, increased daily ; nay, tbe 
Emperor Maximilian tbe 2nd bimself caused the Countess to be 
assured : '* that she had nothing to fear for the life of her spouse," 
and these powerful appbcations might at last have tumed tbe 
tbe King in favour of tbe prisoners. Nay, tbe King might per- 
baps, in reliance on bis Viceroy's celerity, assume tbe appear- 
ance of yelding tb tbe representations of so many sovereigns, 
and rescind tbe sentence of death, under tbe conviction that tbis 
mercy would come too late. Motives sufficient for tbe Duke not to 
delay tbeexeoution of the sentence, so soon as it was pronounced. 
On tbe very next day, the two Counts were conveyed from the 
citadel of Ghent to Brüssels under an escort of 3000 Spaniards, 
and placed in confinement in the " Brod House " in tbe great 
market place. On tbe next morning tbe Council of Twelve was 
assembled : The Duke, contrary to bis custom, attended in per- 
son, and tbe two sentences, in sealed envelopes, were opened by 
tbe Secretary Pranz and pubHcly read. Both Counts were de- 
clared guilty of treason, because they had favoured and promoted 
the abominable conspiracy of tbe Prince of Orange, protected the 
confederate nobles, and been wanting in their duty to their King 
and tbe church, in their govemments and other appointments. 
Both were sentenced to be publicly beheaded, and their heads 
were to be fixed upon pikes, and not taken down witbout the 
Duke's express command. All their possessions, fiefs, and rights 
escbeated to the royal treasury. The sentence was signed only 
by tbe Duke and the Secretary Pranz, witbout caring for the 
cpncurrence of the other criminal judges. 
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In the night between the 4th and 5th June, the sentencea 
were taken to the Counts in prison, after tliey were already 

§one to sleep. The Duke gave them tö the Biähop of Ypres, 
[artin Rithov, whom he had on that acconnt expressly sent for 
to Brüssels, in order to prepare the prisoners for death. When 
the Bishop received i\m commission, he threw himself at the 
feet of the Duke, and with tears in his ejes supplicated him for 
men^ — ^at least for respite for the prisoners ; whereupon he 
-^K.'^9wered in a rough Eoid angry voice, that he had been 
susiiäoned from Ypres, not to oppose the sentence, but, by his 
sjMntnal consolation, to alleviate it to the imhappy Counts. 

BSgi&ont was the first ta wh^m the Bishop showed the sen- 
tencMMurth. '' That^mde«^ä severe sentence ! " exelaimed 
the Öount, pale ^)d m d^e^Bi^ß^^ik&aor, '' I did not think that 
I had offe^^d bis Majes^ so deeply, ^Jo deserve such treat- 
ment. If, however, it must be so, I Äbmit to this fate with 
resignation. May ttis death atone for my sins, and may it not in- 
juretny wife aiid children ! This, at least, I think, I may expect 
for my paat Services. I will suflfer death with a compösed mind, 
since it so pleases God and the King." — He then^ressed the 
Bishop to teil him seriously and candidly if there were no hope 
of pardon. On being answered in the negative, he confessed and 
received theSacrament from the priest, after whom he repeated 
the mass with the greatest devoutness. He asked him, what 
prayer was the best and most effective for him to recommend 
himself to God in his last hour? The priest replying that there 
was no more forcible prayer than the Lord's Prayer, which Christ 
Himself, the Lord, had taught, he immediately prepared to re- 
peat it. The thought of his family interrupted him ; he called 
for pen and ink and wrote two letters, oiie to his wife, the other 
to the King in Spain, which latter was as foUows : Sire! This 
morning 1 have heard the sentence, which your Majesty has 
Ijeen pleased to causeto be pronoimced upon me. Far as I have 
ever been from undertaking anything against the person or the 
Service of your Majesty, or against the only true, ancient and 
xjatholic rehgion, I nevertheless submit with patience to the 
fate, which it has pleased God to ordairi I should suflfer. . If, 
duri^ the past disturbances, I have permitted, advised, or done 
anything that seems at variance with my duty, it has assuredly 
been done with the best intentioh, and extorted from me by 
the force of circumstances. I therefore pray your Majesty 
to forgive it me, and, in consideration of my past Services, 
show mercy to my unhappy wife, and my poor children 
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and servants. Firmlj Loping this, I comznend myself to th« 
infinite mercy of God. 

Brüssels, June öth, 1568, near my last moments. 
Your Majesty's 

mofit faiihful Yassal and Seirvant^ 

Lamoralf Count of JEgmcmL 

This letter he most \irgently recommended to the Bishop'a 
care ; for greater certainty he sent a duplicate of it in his own 
handwriting to State Counsellor Viglius, the most upright man 
in the Senate, and there is no doubt that it was actimlly de< 
livered to the King. The family of the Count subsequently 
reoovered all their property, fiefs and rights, which had in vir- 
tue of the sentence escfibated to the royal treasury. 

Meanwhile, in the inarket place at Brasseis, before the Town 
Hall, a scaffold had been erected on which two poles with iron 
Spikes were fixed, all of which was covered with black cloth. 
Two and twenty companies of the Spanish garrison surrounded 
the scaffold, a precauüon which was not superfluous. Between 
10 and 11 o'clock the Spanish guard appeared in the apart- 
ment of the Count ; they were provided with cords to tie .his 
hands according to custom. He begged that this might not be 
done, and declared that he was willmg and ready to die. He 
himself cut off the collar of his doublet to facilitate the exe- 
cutioner's duty. He wore a dressing gown of red damask,.and 
over that a black Spanish cloak bordered with gold lace. In 
this dress he ascended the scaffold. Don Julian Bomero, Maitre 
de Camp, Salinas, a Spanish Captain, and the Bishop of Ypres, 
foUowed him. The Grand Provost of the Court, with- a red 
wand in his hand, säte on horseback at the fqpt of the scaffold ; 
the executioner was concealed under it. ^ 

Egmont had at first showed a desire to make a speech to the 
people from the scaffold. On the Bishop's, however, represent- 
ing to him that he would either not be heard, or even if he 
were, he might, in the present dangerous disposition of the 
people, easily excite them to.acts of violence which would only 
plunge his friends into destruction, he desisted. For a few mo- 
ments he paced the scaffold with noble bearing, and lamented 
that it had not been permitted him to die a more glorious death 
for his King and his country. üp tothe last moment he could 
not persuade himself that the King was in eamest with this 
severity, and that it would be carried beyond the mere terror 
of execution. Whenthe decisive moment approached, when he 
was to receive the Last Sacrament, he looked wistfully romid, 
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and when still nothing foUowed, he turned to Julian Romero 
and asked him once more, if there were no hope of pardon for 
him ? Julian Romero sbrugged bis Shoulders, looked on the 
groundy and was silent. Egmont then set his teeth, threw bis 
cloak and dressing gown down, knelt upon the cushion, and pre- 
pared himself for the last prayer. The Bishop presented him « 
the crucifix to kiss, andgave him Extreme Unction,upon which 
the Count made him a sign to leave him. He then drew a silk 
cap over his eyes and awaited the stroke. — Over the corpse 
and the Streaming blood a black cloth was immediately thrown. 
All Brüssels thronged around the scaffold, and feit the fatal 
blow with him. Loud sobs broke the appalling silence. The 
Duke, who watched the execution from a window, wiped his 
eyes. Shortly afterwards, the Count of Hoom was brought up. 
The lattcr, owing to a more violent temperament than that of 
his friend, and being stimulated by more reasons for hatred 
against the ISxng, had received the sentence with less compo- 
sure, although, in his case, it was to a certain degree less un- 
just. He had indulged in bitter expressions against the King, 
and the Bishop had with difficulty prevailed upon him to make 
a better use of bis last moments, than to lose them in exe- 
crations against his enemies. At last, however, he^oUected him- 
self and confessed to the Bishop, which, at first, he was disposed 
to refuse. He mounted the scaffold with the same attendants 
as his friend. Ho saluted many of his acquaintance as he 
passed them ; his hands, like Egmont's, were free, and he was 
dressed in a black doublet and cloak, with a Milan cap of the 
same colour upon his head. When he had ascended» he cast 
his eyes upon the corpse, which lay under the cloth, and asked 
one of the bystanders if it was the body of his friend. On 
being answered in the affirmative, he said some words in Spa- 
nish, threw his cloak from him, and knelt upon the cushion. — 
All shrieked aloud as he received the fatal blow. Both heads 
were fixed upon the poles which were set up upon the scaffold, 
where they remained until past three in the aftemoon, when 
they were taken down, and, with the two bodies, placed in 
leaden coffins and deposited in a vaidt. In spite of the num- 
ber of spies and executioners who surrounded the scaflPold, the 
Citizens of Brüssels were not prevented from dipping their 
handkerchiefs in the Streaming blood, and carrying these pre- 
cious memorials home with them. 
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